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PREFACE. 



Is presenting this Work to his Subscribers, the Author 
has dmplj to express his sincere thanks for their kind 
support, and to assure them of his regret that it is not 
more worthy of their acceptance ; for with all the imput- 
ed partialities of a poet for his own, he is not insensible 
to its being marred bj many blemishes, which might 
have become beauties in more skilful hands. Like others 
similarly situated, he could offer excuses for its short- 
comings, but with such his friends have no right to be 
satisfied, and therefore he offers none — nor does he think 
that anything of the kind is needed — for if he has failed 
in realizing his aim, they know well that it is from want 
of ability, and not the will, to do better. 

As it is not very likely that his Volume will find its 
way br beyond the locality it treats of, he can have little 
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anxiety in cultivating a general sympathy; and in that 
case shall content himself with merely expressing a hope 
that his humble effort, if unworthy of extended approval, 
may, at the same time, be suffered to escape severe cen- 
sore. 

Peeth, Novbmber, 1850. 
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Iffiiig— liOa ud its Seeioy, as seei from tiie south side of LockUy to tke ¥«t 
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The capercailzie wake the woods — (1) 

The deer starts from its lair — 
Ben-Lawers' brow is wreathed with clouds — 

Ben-More frowns stem and bare ; 
The broad lake, motionless and bright, 

Lies stretching far away, (2) 
And slow the sea-mew wings its flight 

From Ardeonaig Bay I 
Stronchlachan yet in drowsy gray 

Is curtained close, and, curling high, 
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The thin mists round Craisjcailich stray, 
Like timorous ghosts that fear the day — 
Now clustering close, as if they'd stay, 
Now parting lingeringly away 
To mingle with the sky ! 

And lovingly the sunbeams wake 

Thy milk-white homes, Killin, 
That, far across the waveless lake. 

Like sleeping cygnets shine ! 
And, hark ! it cannot be the din 

Of Lochy's foaming falls, 
As, dashing wild from linn to linn. 

They shake their rugged walls ; 
Nop Dochart, loudly though it brawls 

Aix)und M*Nab's sepulchral isle, (3) 
Or by deserted Kennel's halls. 

Where now no more a chieftain's smile 
Gives Highland welcome — surely no ; 

Some nearer nameless torrent's roar. 
Concealed by crag and arching bough. 

Amid thy tangled shades, Auchmore, 
Thus stirs with gentle sound the shore. 

And, hush ! the notes of the lintoo (4) 
Come fitful from yon hawthorn hoar, 

Blent with the cushat's blander coo — 
And nearer still the clochret, too, (6) 

On some old Druid stone. 
Shakes from its wings the morning dew, 

And pipes, in lightsome tone, 
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Its merry lay from rock to rock, 
As merrily as if it thought 
The hillside all its own ! 

Sweet warblers, were it not your songs 

How lone might be my way ! 
Not all the beauty that belongs 

To Highland ben and brae — 
Blue lake, green forest, crag, and glen — 

Would please without your aid ! 
The very look — the tongue of men — 

The chequered Highland plaid — 
Are strange, and call me stranger here ; 
But your blest notes, so soft and clear. 
Speak to my soul familiar tales — 
The summer loves of lowland vales ! 
Where'er the robin shows its vest, 
* One need not strive to guess the rest ; 
The linnet's and the shilfa's lay 
Are here the same as far away ; 
And here, as high o'er lowland plain. 
No gaelic mars the skylark's strain ! 

And you, ye little wildflowers, too. 
The daisy white, the harebell blue. 
The bri'r-rose, blushing like a bride. 
The foxglove in its crimson pride — 
Heaven bless you all ! — I know you well ! 
By ragged fence or open fell. 
Where'er my fitful footsteps rove, 
There look you up your silent love. 
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And speak, though voiceless, to my heart, 
What language scarcely could impart. 

How still and deeply thoughtful looks 

The glassy broad lake's farther shore, 
Full of the love that seldom brooks 

The bonds of utterance — yes, more 

Than cold philosophy accoixis. 
Pervades this mighty mass of earth. 
Seen, felt, though silent, from a dearth 

Of kindred mighty words ! 
How calm those shadows mirror'd lie 

Deep, deep, beneath the flood — 
Cots, crofts, trees, mountains, and the sky. 

Without a single cloud ! 
The scattered flocks, here scarcely seen. 
On huge Ben-Lawers' slopes so green, 
Will bleat as wont, but bleat their fill — 
The shepherd, half-way up the hill, 

Must strain to catch the sound. 
So far above they straggling stray 
By grassy gorge and craiglet grey. 
Where streamlets, glancing to the day. 

From height to hollow bound. 

Old mountain, say what have you seen 

Since, dripping from the brine. 
You rose upon the startled scene 

All gloriously sublime : 
While frightened ocean, foaming, rush'd 

To yawning depths below, 
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And new-bom day, all glorious, flash'd 

Its brilliance o'er your brow ! 
Then rose the forest shades around 

As if by magic spell, 
And deep the mammoth's lowings sound 

Like thunder from the dell. 
And ages roll, and then the shout 

Is heard of savage men ; 
• The bison snuffs the air in doubt, 

The wild boar seeks his den. 
Years ceaseless speed, and older time 

Looks on a nobler race. 
The spear gleams through the forest pine, 

The warrior leaves the chase, 
And rivals band their willing steel 

Against a common foe, 
The " bird of Jove " floats o'er the vale, 

The " sunbeam " flaunts thy brow, {6) 
And, rising like the mustering deep, 

Is heard old Ossian's song — 
" The strangers seek their gathered heap.**- 

Time heedless rolls along. 
And earth is chancred. The Ccesars' halls 

Are now the night-bird's home ; 
The Goth stands on their fallen walls — 

Alas, for mighty Rome ! — 
And now the sea-kings' shouting hosts, 

All-hurrying, come and go ; 
Black was their track, and loud their boast- 
Where are their thousands now ? 
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And where Pictavia's sword, that foiled 

The Saxon's twanging bow ? 
Gone with the fame for which it toiled, 

As twilight shadows go ! 
Gone, gone I But thou art yet the same — 

Unchanged, unchanging still ; 
Nor suns, nor storms, nor ages, tame 

Thy might, cloud-cleaving hill ! 

could I range a summer day 
Among thy heights, and when 

The stealthy gloamin' meets my way 

In some lone fairy glen. 
Where spirits in the moon-beams play 
Round grassy knolls and rocks so grey. 
And voices, from the closing mist, 
Speak secrets never yet confest 

To ears of mortal men — 

1 there might sit ine down and list 
The tale they well could tell. 

Or dream all that I wished exprest. 

As, rising from the dell, 
The plover's note, blent with the sound 
Of fitful breezes, whispering round, 
Fell on the ear in accents dread. 
Like voices of the ancient dead — 

O yes, I feel full well 
How fancy there might crowd the scene 
With all that, was or might have been. 

By magic of her spell ! 

Now slowly up Stronchlachan's sides 
The vapoury wreaths ascend, 
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And round the hill the dun deer glides 

Where Boreland's birches lend 
A shelter to his antler'd head, 
Or grassy holm, or mossy bed, 

Till doubtful dawning bend 
Once more his footsteps to the vale 

To feed by Fingal's grave, 
Unstartled by the moaning gale. 

Or rustlina trees that wave 
Around his haunt. No fear has he 

Of dim ghost's airy bow, 
But crops the daisy from the lea, 

Nor cares to wonder how 
Or why that there should stand a stone 
So grey with crusting moss o'ergrown, 
So big, so rude, so much alone — 

He only cares to know 
That there the wild flow'r sweetest springs. 
And earliest there the mavis sings, 

To warn his time to go. 

And were these hills lone Morven's hills. 
With all their trees, and rocks, and rills, 
Grey curling mist, brown rustling heath, 
And torrents roaring far beneath ? 
And yonder does the hero rest, 
The long grass whistling o'er his breast ? 
And did these very shores prolong 
The burden of old Ossian's song, 
When, bending o'er his father's grave, 
The mournful voice of Cona gave 
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The deeds of other years to fame, 
Emblazoned with the deathless name 
Of Fingal, stormy Morven's king, 

\Mio spread tlie feast in Selma's hall. 
And bade his bards with gladness bring 

Proud foes to share his festival, 
And pass the night away in song, 

With generous shell, and olden tale. 
Till dawning roused the joyous throng 

To combat in the vale ? 

Yes, yes — these hills are Morven's hills. 
With all their trees, and rocks, and rills — 
The same, the very same, I guess ; 

In every lineament unchanged. 
There Ryno bounded to the chase, 

While tnisty Bran before him ranged. 
And snufF'd afar the watchful hind, 

By covert glen, and corrie high. 
While fitful, on the moaning wind, 

Bose Cona's mouniful minstrelsy. 
And yonder is the hero's bed. 
The rank grass whistlinor o'er his head — 
At least so runs the shepherd's tale. 

And where could warrior find a grave. 
In silent glen or sheltered vale, 

By hoary rock or muimuring wave. 
Where suns shine sweeter, and the breeze 
Sighs softer through the darkening trees ; 
When twilight bids the torrents' roar. 
In mingled sound from shore to shore. 
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Fall gently on the listening ear, 

In tones that ghosts might love to hear. 

Yes — let the doubting sceptic sneer, 

And say no Fingal ere was here — 

No Ossian sun? in Cona's vale — 

No sad Malvina loved the tale — 

Yet be it ever mine to deem 

Earth gladdened in that lovely beam, 

And guard the faith I nursed when young, 

That " Fingal fought and Ossian sung." 

Now brighter glows the morning beam 

On sparkling lake, and mountain lone ; 
And awful o'er the glorious scene, 

From his uncurtain'd throne, 
Ben-Lawers looks round in silent pride, 

As conscious of his state, 
The monarch of the desert wide, 

Tlie greatest of the great. 
And sounds come rifer from the hill. 
The lambkins bleat beside the rill 
Where grass springs greenest, and the cry 
Of startled heath-cock, whirring by. 
Pervades the silence for a space ; 

And yet it looks like Sabbath mom : 
The scythe lies idle 'mong the grass^ 

No urchin winds his horn. 

But see, the curling wreaths appear^ 
Blue, mounting to the bluer sky^ 

B 2 
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From cabin roofs afar and near 

That quietly basking lie 
By coppice nook, and sheltering brae, 

With corny clumps around, 
Whose varied fresher green makes gay 

The shapeless rugged ground. 
Poor Highland homes ! how cold and lone 
Must be your state when summer's gone ! 
Though now, with warming sunshine bright, 
Your rude walls are no cheerless sight, 
Yet when the moaning wintry breeze 
Sighs hollow through the leafless trees — 
When skies are grimmed with threatening cloud, 
As if they meant the day to shroud 
In double night — when blows the gale 
With ' wilder ing snow and rattling hail — 
Ah, then, how comfortless and chill, 
Lone dwellers of the silent hill, 
Must be your hearths ! Pile on the fire 
Till day in stifling smoke expire ! 
Still through the creviced walls the gale 
Comes biting with its wintry wail. 
And powdery drift, through chinky door, 
Sweeps swirling o'er the earthen floor. 
Without, all solitude and gloom ; 
Within, the mockery of a tomb ! 

And yet, 'tis strange ! the radiant sky 

Ne'er looked upon a nobler race 
Of fresher cheek and brighter eye, 

Or truer heart, or manlier grace. 
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« 

Than those these very huts have reared — 
A race alike both loved and feared : 
Loved by their friends for matchless faith, 
That falters not with faltering breath ; 
And feared by foes for dauntless heart. 
That dares to meet but dreads to part, 
Till death has left a deed to tell 
Where fought the brave, and fought how well ! 

Nor will a franker welcome meet 

The weary wanderer elsewhere ; 
Though poor, their bosoms bound to greet 

The stranger's steps, and share 
With him their simple board and bed. 
Nor let the houseless pilgrim dread 
Their aid to claim. A Saxon boor 
May spurn the wretched from his door. 
The squire or noble's 'scutcheon'd gate 
Be closed to all save wealth and state ; 
But Highland homes and Highland hearts 
Ne'er coldly pause to weigh deserts. 
If hungry, houseless, weary — go : 
That's all their kindness cares to know ! 
You're welcomed freely to their board. 
To share the best their stores afford. 

The roof-tree 's black, but soon you'll deem 
It no unsightly, shapeless beam ; 
The walls are rude, but yet the cold 
Bites keener on the open wold ; 
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The window scarce admits the daj 
Along the moistened floor to stray, 
But then the dubious light it throws 
Induces to a blest repose. 
And, oh, how bright the peat-fire gleams. 
How savoury the big pot steams ! 
Aye, now your heart may gaily own 
There 's comfort in a Highland home ! 

And when glad summer robes the trees, 
And mountain wild flowers scent the breeze ; 
When smoother glides the lessened stream 
With softened roar and glancing gleam ; 
When gaudy honeysuckles throw 
Their clustera o'er the highest bough 
That shades the bosom of the lake. 
While merrily from bower to brake 
The redstart and the goldfinch sing, 
Through perfumed wildbriars blossoming — 
Then where, if homeless, would you roam 
To seek a fairer, kindlier home ? 

Another look — and now farewell 

To grey Craigcailich's spiry crest, 
And Lochy's dark romantic dell. 

Where Boreland, like a wild dove's nest, 
Rests quietly 'neath her arching boughs ; 

And, nearer, green Finlarig's shades, (9) 
Where chiefs of ancient fame repose — 

The CampbelPs treasured dead ! 
And where, amid the solitude 
And silence of coeval wood 
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Their pristine home may yet be seen, 
But sad 'mid summer's bowers of green. 
The nioht owl now usurps the hall, 
The ivy creeps along the wall ; 
And slowly sinking, stone by stone. 
Which fall unheard, unseen, alone. 
Its crumbling tower steals away 
With imperceptible decay, 

Like anxious ghost when near the dawn 
Loth, loth to go, but dares not stay, 
To banish gladness from the day 

And beauty from the lawn. 

And fair Killin is up, and high 
Its blue smoke rises to the sky ; 
Ben>More 's unclouded still, and o'er 
The waveless woods of dark Auchmore 
The moniing basks in gladness, and 
Green Ardeonaig, far behind, (10) 
Is lessening on the toilsome way — 
Farewell, lone Ardeonaig bay, 
Farewell ! 

The strengthening sun is high, 
The blue lake and the bluer sky 
Look each on each, as if they felt 
A love that makes them loner to melt 
Into a blest embrace. The hum 

Is rife of wanderincr wild bee now. 
And from Acharn's uplands come 

The oxen's grateful low. 
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And mark how pleasantly from here 
Stronfeman's sumiy cots appear 
Across the lake. 

Is yon a deer 
That leaves the shades of Drummond Hill 
To roam Ben-Lawers' bounds at will ? 
It halts, and now its branches tall 
Seem spread for hermit Fortingall. (11) 
Sweet place, though hid, I think I see 
Your hamlet homes, and green yew-tree 
So old, so huge — your quiet inn, 
And list some tale of glorious Fin, 
Or furious Pict, or Northman fell ! — 
Yes many a tale is there to tell : 
For clashing swords, and shouting men 
Have often shook the crooked glen. 

The long and toilsome hill is past, 
And chaste Acharn smiles at last (12) 
Across the way. How sweetly still 
It sleeps beneath the sloping hill. 
With trees all round, the lake before. 
And flowers beside each cottacre door ; 
While high its cultured upland waves 

With corny wealth, where wild the linn 
O'er ghastly rocks, white-foaming, raves, 

With maddened rush and thundering din. 
Who would sublimity survey 

In active might, there let him go. 
And view, through rocks begrimmed and grey, 
The torrent bursting to the day. 

And downward dashing far below, 
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Through yawning caves, where noontide ray 

But dares to look, nor cares to know, 
For very dread, why, rumbling so, 

In tortured wise, the gentle stream 
Should leave fair light for shades of woe — 
So changed now from its hillside gleam, 

Ere yet it reached the dark defile- 
Where, gliding like an angePs dream, 

And cheered with many a wild flower's smile. 
It gladly trilled its summer song. 

Why did it seek the dark glen shade 
To wanton 'neath the branches long, 

Whose leaves a dubious twiliorht made 

o 

At open noon ? Thus have I seen 
The fairest beauty on the green. 
All love and gentleness, forsake 

The quietness of her cottage home, 
Lured by a charm she could not break — 

A magic fate — and thus become 
A fretted fury, lost to light, 

A very Mrretch, that even grew 
A blister on the brow of nicrht 
So rank that vice loathed at the sight, 

And blushed to think it true. 
And yet, alas, how unlike you. 

Pure gentle stream — all trials o'er. 
To virgin life you spring anew, 

And singing sweetly, as before. 
Your never-tiresome, soothing song — 

But love, nor light, nor gladness, more 
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Of weary trareEer it coises ! 
He wipes away the trickling dew. 
His flag^ng spirits bound anew. 

And merrily he hums. 
In careless sort, some olden tale. 

Or tries, perchance, to rhyme a lay. 
Where rock and stream, hill, heath, and Tale, 
Fair Hiofaland maid, and kilted Gael, 

In bright confusion glide away. 
But here let musing pilgrim rest. 

To note that islet on the lake— (13) 
The only one that gems its breast 

How thoughtfully its old trees shake 
Their flutterino^ leaves. And see between 

Grey ruins stare, as scarce awake, 
And wondering what those daws may mean 
That chattering wheel around their head, 

•A.11 roofless, and so wobegone. 
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Aje, there has time sad havoc made, 

Since fierce Alexis filled the throne — 
For old hooks say those mouldering ¥ralls 

Rose sacred to that monarch's vow. 
How manjr an age the scene recalls 

Of chance, and change, and overthrow t 
Both aim and end are spumed now 

Which bade its spires in beauty shine — 
Priests rule no more by 'wildering show, 

Nor painted saints are deemed divine. 
Loner has the chaunt been silent there 

Of virgin voices — long the weed 
In loathsome rankness flourished, where 

Was laid the honoured dead — 
Old Scotland's pride — Alexis' Queen — 

Great Norman William's cherished daughter. 
The loved Sybilla ! Who could ween 

That there, amid the silent water. 
In that small isle, the once-crowned head 

Of Scotland's highest hopes was laid ! 
So far from all her princely race. 
So lonely in her resting place. 
Well sovereign might, and wealth, and state. 
Thus viewed, are less than poorly great. 
Yes, life's parade is but a jest, 
And greatest they who shine the least : 
Theirs is an unmarked quiet tomb. 
But mockery is the great one's doom. 

Umbrageous, o'er the cooler way. 
Now branching oak and beechen bough 
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With graceful bend obstructs the day, 

And sheds a twilight gloom below. 
And breezy Kenmore woos aside (14) 

My lingering steps, to gaze awhile. 
Fair spot, now gay in summer's pride, 

How lovingly you smile ! 
In noonday brilliance how bright 
Your white walls flash upon the sight — 
Not with a full and dazzling glow, 
But glimpsing bland through many a bough. 
That, like a veil o'er beauty's face, 
Gives to your charms a softened grace. 
And deep within tbe lake's pure breast, 
Your modest little church, imprest, 
In calmer, holier beauty, shines 
Amid its ash and spiry pines. 
Inverted all, as if they'd fly 
Down, downward, to yon lower sky, 
More kindly blue than that above, 
And looking, too, a milder love ! 

I stand upon a bridge that spans 

A gentle current far below ; 
No longer now the Hght breeze fans 

The lake's unruffled glow. 
How peacefully it rests, with all 

Its mountains mirrored on its bosom — 
Field, crag, and cot, and waterfall. 

Green wavy branch, and wild flower's blossom ! 
How calm, how blest ! Ah, wherefore, then. 

Pure, gentle current, would'st thou stray ? 
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Saj, dost thou seek a fairer glen, 

To bask beneath a brighter day? 
Or dost thou go, unknowing where, 

Or careless wheresoe'er thou'dst go. 
An aimless chance thine only star. 

Thy light alone a young heart's glow? 
False guiding star, deceptive light, 

O trust not thou their 'wildering gleam. 
Their lustre only leads to night — 

Then stay thy course, thou truant stream. 
'Tis sweet to wander in the shade 

Of hanging trees, and sweet to stray. 
At random, o'er the summer mead, 

'Mong scented flowers profusely gay. 
But think not thus thine onward way 

Wilt ever be ; those arching boughs. 
Whose bright leaves o'er thy waters play, 

And beckon to a calm repose. 
But tempt thee to a &te that knows 

No resting place — on, onward, on, 
A growing grief, till, lost in woes. 

Thou welter'st in a ceaseless moan 
Of sleepless waves. Such is thy doom — 
The misery of a living tomb. 
If thus thou will'st. Then stay thee, stay. 
Nor leave thy parent lake to-day ! 

Yes, stay ! But, no ; thou art onward still. 
The happy dupe of thy playful will. 
With thy dimpling smiles and thy merry song, 
Swirling, eddying, glancing along ; 
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By bush and bank, in sun and shade, 

Pebbles below and leaves o'erhead. 

And well the listening muse could deem 

Thy murmured thoughts, sweet froward stream ; 

For well could'st thou list her counsels sage, 

And well can'st scorn the voice of aae. 

As youth ever does. If it were not a dream 

Are these not thy murmurings, beautiful stream : — 

** O, who would bide *mid these mountains lone, 
A lifeless thing, unnoticed, unknown ? 
Where all around is cold and tame. 
Changeless still, and ever the same ? 
Torrents unaltered from their birth. 
What have they for a young heart's mirth f 
An old oak bending over the face 
Of a rifted rock from its rooted place. 
Like a weeping ghost, by night and by day. 
Ever the same, and never away ! 
The sombre swell of each mountain form. 
Unvaried aye in calm or storm. 
All gray with crag, or brown with heath, 
Or swathed in fogs like shrouded death, 
Where nothing new or pleasant appears. 
But ever the same for a thousand years. 
Crowding their images over my face. 
And hufrains me up in an iron embrace ! 
O who would bide 'mid these lone hills, pray, 
If able and free to bound away ? 

" I go — I go — with dance and song — 
Sparkling, whirling, rushing along — 
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By bushy bank and flowery brae 
Sporting at will by night and by day. 
Now gliding slow, without ripple or din, 
Where arching boughs so closely entwine, 
That scarcely day dares enter in ; 
Now sparkling free in the broad sun-light, 
Like a silver belt with diamonds dight; 
Or dashinff over the wild cascade. 
White with foam, but never afraid ! 
Gliding, gushing, glancing on, 
By ruin grey and warrior-stone, 
City proud, and knightly hall, 
Prized, and praised, and loved by all ! 
A thing of majesty and pride — 
Old burly ocean's mountain bride ! 
Our tryst is by a lonely tower, (16) 

W*hen the pale moon slants an eastern ray. 
And there he has reared the bridal bower 

Of his blue-eyed Highland Tay ! " 

The Tay ! the Tay I Pure placid stream ! 

Well do I know my native river — 
My youthful muse's favourite theme. 
The brightest wonder of her dream — 

Yes, glide, and glide for ever I 
My fathers laved thy sparkling flood — 

And they are gone — and youth from me 
Is parting like an autumn cloud — 

Yet still thou'rt young and fair to see ! 
Age is not years — at least with thee. 
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The forest monarch feek his prime, 
And fades, all stubborn though he be ; 

And mountains crumbling yield to time ; 
But thou, though old, art ever young, 

Beginning still but to begin ; 
Thy lullaby is yet unsung, 

Although thy lusty youth could win 
An « Ecce, Ecce Tiber I " from (16) 

Home's warriors in her warrior day ; 
Yet there thou glidest sweetly on, 
As if thy ¥raters ne'er had shone 

With sunlight till to-day ! 

Then merrily go, my native stream : 

But first I'll pluck this wild-rose blossom — 
It op'd but with the morning beam — 

And lay it gently on thy bosom. 
'Tis but a schoolboy's deed I own. 
But men are children when alone, 
And only then are free. The bark 

Less strongly feels the rudder's force 
Than they the scanning eyes that mark 

And shape their every course. 
So float thee there, thou lovely flower — 

One eddying whirl, and now farewell ! 
Some little hand on lowland shore 

May stay thy speed, and make thee tell 
A wondrous tale of Highland dell 

To willing ears, and conjure, too, 
Fond fancies by its magic spell, 

And feelings warm as true, 
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In one tried, trusted heart, for him 

Who idljr thus along 
By silent lake and mountain stream 

Low hums his listless sona. 

Again all weary, faint, and slow. 

Beneath the full sun^s burning glow, 

The long and toilsome way I climb 

With beating heart and faltering Umb. 

How changed the air ! No breezes now 

With cooling pinions fan my brow. 

The very trees deny their aid, 

And closer draw their niggard shade. 

As fearful that the glaring noon 

Might scorch at once their envied gloom. 

No cheerful sound the silence breaks ; 

The buzzing fly is all that wakes ; 

Within the copse the blackbird cowers. 

The hoUand branch the thrush embowers. 

The linnet doses on the thorn. 

The lark is mute among the com. 

The restless jay is hushed and still. 

The pheasant sleeps on Drummond Hill, 

The lowing herd forget to low. 

And, huddled 'neath some broad oak bough, 

All lazily ruminate away 

The sultry teiTors of the day. 

The toilsome height is gained at length. 

And near is heard the Grateful din 
Of mountain streamlet in its strength, (17) 

Wild dashinor o'er its mimic linn. 
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Prone throuah the darksome dell it comes 

Glad bounding in its reckless glee, 
Like living thing, whose full heart owns 

The joy of being free ! 
Down, down it stends, with ceaseless roar, 
'Mong rugged rocks, all rift and hoar, 
Till, lost beneath, it winds its way 
In quiet ripples to the Taj. 
No common sunny course, I ween, 
'Mid shaggy banks of tufted green, 
With nought to list its murmured tale 
Save elder bush and primrose pale. 
Fair, gentle dames, of lineage high, 
Watch its bright waters gliding by, 
And, haply, prize at closing day 
Its song more than a minstrel's lay : 
Wliile antlered deer and boundin? roe 
Along its shaven n^argins go 
Withouten dread ; or view, imprest. 
Their branchy honours on its breast ; 
Or crop the blade, or drink the wave. 
Or joy their russet sides to lave ! 

Look here ! In doubting rapture look — 
Yes, wondering gaze — nor longer deem 
Those pictures not of nature^s book, 
But only sublimed poet's dream. 
That orient tales so fondly tell. 
Not all the charms of fair Cashmere — 
Its balmy groves, and waters clear. 
Where summer ceaseless leads the hours 
Through scented vales of fadeless flowers — 
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Can form a scene more rich or grand, 
Than thou, mine own loved mountain-land, 

Nor Yemen's lov'liest dell ! 
Yes, Yemen — never-ending theme. 
Thou paradise of eastern dream, 

Thy hards have done thee wrong. 
If prouder rise thy mantled hills 
With greener groves, and brighter rills — 
If fairer spread thy varied glades — 
If bluer streams through deeper shades 

Glance quietly along — 
If gayer rise thy lordly towers — 
If blither birds in sweeter bowers 

Trill out a softer song — 
Than thine, Breadalbane's princely home, 

So glad with all that nature gives 
In happiest mood, while art has strewn 

Her wonders with a skill that lives 
In double being. Cloud-capt hills, 

Pine-mantled, where the dun deer bounds, 
The echo of a thousand rills. 

Glad leaping to their own sweet sounds. 
Thy mountains imaged on thy lakes, 

Thy broad oaks shading o'er thy streams, 
The music of thy woods and brakes, 

Thy darkening dells, where gleams 
The deafening cataract ; thy glades. 

So strewed with gladsome life ; thy bowers, 
Whose scented buds the air pervades ; 

And then thy noble towers, 
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yHia^ Samtm^ta t&e antzmni gslsr 

Prood Bnoun's stiKidazd latelT EeWy. 
y^haa. edsa emsfit xite dea&sdng hasL, 
TbB firee4ave dSscba^ of the Gad^ 
X&ft bflHr^-oDanlr vam ami trtze, 
Tliat weLoamed baek to Scotosh. gjext 

A scam of t&e Brtxcsin. Ime — 
Bctfannia^s tr^Ie-ficepoored Qaee& — 

Whom esrdL*s rcoxotest tnbes oombme 
To luBioizr - 

Ah, I see t&e daj^ (IS) 
As m. that Lcmr w^Leti ScotluBrs pride 
Wiixed hig. Saw thonsimis thiraog ^e i»sf^ 
Witii trfmrrph. ^eor azui knai Hnvrm^ 
TTliQae joyous beamm^ looks betraj 
liHifife rest a sorer^ii^s streog^ and sfcq*^- 

A tide, a E^ing tiie 
XTszrps tLe lawn, aad baztnecs tLere 
Flap gailr in the lazzsTBing abr. 
Plumes, bonnets^ pLiiiis with, cheqixered ftwe^ 
The war-axe* gleam, the eiaTmore'^s ^an. 

Are fioshmor ^ and wide : 
And rank and beantj sbed aronod 

Their treasured smiLesL '^s magic afi! 
The light foot teels on £ury ground, 

-And terrace, tqq£, and tower, and hall 
Are breathles with Terr btbs^ 

And beaming with a thousand ^res^ 
"Ose anxioas meanincr seems to kks 
^e breeze to answer, as it fties^ 
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" How speed her chariot wheels ? " Hurrah ! 

The signal flaunts the Craig of Dull ! 
Now be your Highland shout to-day 

No zephyr's sigh, to lull 
A babe to rest. Give bagpipes breath, 

And wave your bay^plumed bonnets high, 
And let the burst of Highland faith 

Ring to the answering sky, 
Till Bens reverberate the din 

From Faragan to distant More, 
And glens and startled woods combine 

To waft the tale o'er lake and shore, 
" She comes ! " 

Each eager ear is strained — 

It cannot, yet it seems the sound 
Of hurrying heavy war-steeds, trained 

To beat with measured tramp the ground* 
Was yon a lighting flash ? Hush ! hark ! 

The rush of hastening hoofs are near. 
It is, it is ! see yonder — mark, 
Fast'flickerincr through the forest dark 

Bright sword and helmet clear ! 
The vision reels — the skies are rent — 
Burst hills and give its volume vent — 

The heart-gush of a Highland cheer ! 

The royal standard now is seen 

Bright waving o'er the castle wall, 
And Scotland's loved and loving Queen 

Is gay in Taymouth's gayest hall ! 
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The stormy bagpipe's thrilling sound, 
That shout, as if it ne'er would tire, 
The cannon's roar that shook the ground, 

And wrapped the woods in cloud and fire, 
Are hushed at length, and day declines. 

But not to night, or needful rest, 
Each glaring hill-top brightly shines 

A mimic ^tna, with its crest 
Of curving flame. The forest gleams 
One twinkling glow of varied hue ; 
The frightened night-bird, hastening, screams. 

And seeks the dells of Appin Dhu ; 
The startled deer on Drummond Hill 

Crowd wondering at the distant show ; 
And 'wildered eagles, hurrying, yell 

Beyond the wilds of Ben-y-Glo ! 
The lawn is one wide dazzling flow 

Of light. The trees, in garish green, 
AVith burning fruit above, below. 
Through glancing leaf and golden bough 
Their stnaigely 'wildering splendours throw 

Around the fidry scene. 
Why pales their lustre ? Earth again 

It rocking to the cannon's roar, 
WWl^ peU on peal their mouths of flame 

Brf<>h brighter than before, 
TW Wwdfed fox reseeks his care, 

A«d» trembling, longs for laggard day, 
A«4 Amorous ravens wildly rave, 
A«d 9^ the piii^ of istf Auchray. 
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Now hisang rockets hi^ dophj 

Their brilliant tints of endles hne. 
Till humbled yesper's bootkss nj 

Shrinks withering finom the fiew; 
Swift shooting high — red, green, and blue — 

Then horsting in a dazzling shower. 
More bright than hnej ever drew 

The gems of Peri's bower. 
Haste night, and wake the dawning hour. 

The achinv sioht can bear no more. 
Bat see, as if bj magic power. 

And sparkling brighter than bdore, 
'With strange derioe of wonderons sldD 

The hillside Mazes oat anew, 
Where night in shade laj slnmberii^ still. 

Though scarcel J hid from riew. 
The fort — ^the war-dog's coach — now green. 

Enveloped now in paiple flame. 
Glares wildl j o'er the enchanted seene^ 
Now vanishing as nangfat had been — 
Its thoasand thousand lamps serene^ 

Are burning still the same. 
But hark ! The bagpipes rouse again 

Their stirring notes, and nimble feet 
Of kilted chieftains to the strain 

In Scotland's nukij dances meet. 
The sorerrign from her loftj seat, 

'' '3Iid bdies fiur of high degree,'' 
Approring smiles, and mari^s how fleet 

Thej wheel and bound with Highland glee ; 
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And royal Albert laogfas to see 

The joyous band* God bless them aD ! 

Slow wanes the lights on tower and tree. 

And stillness broods o*er bower and Ki^n 
The earth is mate. Each hill-top blaze 
Fast dims with faint and fainter rays. 
Was all a dream — a vision ? — say. 
Nought answers but the restless Tay, 
That heedless, tireless, hums along 
Its ever-pleasing, endless song. 

'Tis cooler now. The closer sky 

Is dappled, like a merle's breast, 
With fleecy cloudlets, where the eye 

Delights to look and rest. 
The merry sisken chirps again 

Kound and around the rowan tree — 
Sweet bird, thine is a cheering strain, 

So thoughtless, and so free, 
So full of joyous life — albeit 

The Hnnet's song is sofler still. 
To me thy careless lay 's more sweet 

Than aught in glen or hilL 
The cuckoo, wonder of the wood. 

The schoolboy's riddle, pride, and fear. 
In well-known notes, nor low, nor loud. 

Nor far, nor sounding near, 

Pipes out anew, as when 
In youth I urged the bootless chase, 
With timid glee from place to place, 

Through lowland shaw and glen. 
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Oy well I mind those mornings yet. 
So warm — the flowers with dew so wet — 
The sky so clear — so bright the Tay — 
And nature all so fresh and gay — 
When, tempted by thy voice, I sought 
The forest through, and ever thought 
The prize to win. But vain my skill — 
The prize, though near, was distant stilL 
Oft when I marked the very bough 
Where, hid in leaves, you cuckoo'd so. 
And silly tried, by stealthy creep 
Bound screening bush or favouring steep, 
To gain for once the longed-for view, 
Then from afar thy soft " cuckoo " 
Would mocking come ! Aye, many a mile 
I've run, thus cheated all the while. 

What mean these stones thus ranged with care 

In lines concentric ? Something there — 

A tale at least, will live to say 

Why shapeless, cheerless, old, and grey, 

They've stemmed the rude destroying tide — 

The deluge-sweep of modem pride. 

Here Bertha's burghers have not been, (19) 

Or being, scarcely could have seen, 

Or seeing, missed the right to dare. 

Or, long ago, the levelling share 

Had gone, where still the native sward 

Bemains untouched. Why show regard 

For uncouth lumps of shapeless stone. 

The speechless ghosts of days a-gone ? 
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Devoted by the altar stood, 
Deserted sore, but unsubdued, 
And met the fate he madly prayed 
Should fall upon the guiltless head ! 

Mac-Druidh-Bhiel — the dreaded still 
In legends of the glen and hill — 
Vain was thy perverse spirit's war 
As:ainst the light of Bethlehem's star ! 
Ah ! had thy cruel, darkened soul 
Bent meekly to its kind control, 
Thy heart of pride been made to feel 
Its sin and vileness, and thy zeal 
Bekindled at a holier flame, 
How shrined, how blest, thy future fame ! 
But hardened bigotry, and lust 

Of cruel pow'r, disdained to own 
A faith so lowly, linked with dust. 
So mild, so merciful, so just, 
That urged the weary soul to trust 

And lean on One alone — 
That told the trampled of the earth. 

The proud man's meanest slave, 
To glory in a second birth, 

A life beyond the grave. 
Where equal honours wait the good. 
Unbiassed by the claims of blood, 
And bad alike are doomed to wail 
Through endless years of ceaseless bale. 
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In vain Columba's word of power 

Now sued, now threatened, resolute 
Against the cross, in evil hour 

He rashly vow'd his bitter hate 
Of kingly Connal's sway, and drew 

Around his rebel banner those 
Whom hate to change or creed made true : 

For yet, amid the gathering blaze 
Of gospel light, were shadows vast, 

That, lessening, still the darker grew ; 
But vain the valour that 's accurst ; 
Like leaves on dark November's blast 

They vanished from the view, 
And here, in shattered strength, renewed 
Their rites within that sacred wood ; 
Till wearied Heaven, to vengeance slow, 
At last poured out their cup of woe ; 
As this old lay yet lives to tell, 
Now rarely heard in Highland dell. 

1E\je lBtuiV$ IBoom* 
By his stone of power the Druid stood. 
Deep hid in the shades of the dark oak wood, 
Wliose intermingled branch and spray 
Threw twilight dimness o'er the day ; 
Where many a victim lay around, 
Their life-blood clotting on the ground, 
And all was silent save the sound 
Of the measured steps of that fearful one 
As thrice he circled the sacred stone. 
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Then lifting his eyes to the orb of day, 

That stealthily shot a glancing ray 

Through the lofty roof of that leafy fane, 

He breathed a prayer, and thrice again 

He circled the stone with solemn pace, 

"While darker grew his troubled face. 

His robe was of the rainbow hue. 

And golden was the belt that drew 

Its broad folds round his massive waist, 

With gems of varied colours graced ; 

A surplice, white as driven snow, 

His shoulders swept with graceful flow ; 

His beard was long, and white his cowl 

Hose o'er his dark brow's gloomy scowl ; 

By sparkling chain upon his breast 

The mystic egg, in gold encased (21) 

Suspended hung ; and in his hand 

He poised the dread prophetic wand, 

With measured motions-one, two, three. 

O, 'twas a breathless sight to see, 

As he lifted his steady eyes to pray 

For the saving aid of the god of day. 

And awful rose the solemn sound 

Of his deep-toned voice o'er the silence round, 

As he poured his adorations free 

Beneath the shade of the forest tree : — 

" Thou sovereign lord of the glorious day. 
Whom the shining heavens and earth obey, 
Before whose throne night's silent queen 
Humbly pales her silvery sheen, 
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And the bd^it stars, tremUii^ diot eaA eje, 

Nor dare to gaze as tlioa roDesi bj — 

O hear our lerereDd ptajers — tlioa 

Of deathksB jeais and spotkss brov, 

Por tlie kngii^ earth and the heaTing sea 

Tom np a tmsting ghmoe to thee 

Of chai^elesshope! Youdisafe again 

Thy Uessing to the cnltared plain ; 

Smile, in thj brooding beantj, down 

On the breezy glade and the hillside brown. 

Till thy spirit firnctify the lea. 

And ladoi the boagfas <^ thy sacred tree. 

That the gratefbl heart of each faithful one 

May worship in ^adness the glorioos son ! — 

Bot mighty Bd, in thy wrath arise. 

Pour burning breath through dewkss skies 

On the guilty souls that deny thy sway. 

Who feel thy power, yet disobey ; 

Who bow to gods from stranger lands 

In temples reared by mortal bands. 

Who lay thy sacred forests low, 

And trample in dust the mistletoe. 

Who laugh to scorn thy might divine. 

And curse thy priests and holy shrine — 

Thy shrine, roofed by the forest king, 

Thy stone of power, and thy awful ring ! — 

Arouse, O Bel, and assert thy sway — 

Curse those who scorn — bless who obey ! 

Thy altars are red with the blood of the brave : 

To^ay we offer no crouching slave, 
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To-da J fiv ihee hxwe ynrffas died 

Their garbing life-ctieimf leekio^ red ; 

In niimber all fidl nine tinMf wioe^ 

Shall grace to-daj itj haij shrine^ 

And send tfieir Bmolmig odoori lugfa 

Throao^ the leafy boo^^ to the gjaddrnrd ikj, 

A gratefbl (Bering to thee 

From th J hoi j hne of the green oak tree ! 



** Our matrons crj, but we loten noCy 
"With streaming eye, bat om g^irten not ; 
"Nor care we for the lover's tear, 
Th J hig^ bdiests akne we fisr. 
Then grant as, give as, thoa glorioos son. 
Blood for blood till the wofk is done— 
Till the wid^ perish from the earth. 
And £uth recdTes a second Imth. 
And whilst oor prajers and <^erings bring 
Death to the doomed, breath to the spring, 
Let goiltless Uood for gailt atone, (22) 
And bless as as in ages gone. 
Ere man had named a hi^g^ber lord 
Than thee, the matchlew and adored ! 
Arouse, aroose ! the rerj throne 
Is ripe for wrath — nor that alone ; 
The meanest of the suppliant crowd 
That round thj sacred temples bowed. 
Now laugh thee and thj priests to scorn. 

And saj thj reign will soon be o'er. 
And dare to name a rajless mom, 

Kor thou shalt shine, nor man adore ! 
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Avrake to wrath, thou glorious sun, 
Nor slack tb j rage till the work is done ; 
When recreant prince and scoffing slave, 
Accurst, shall fill one common grave ! 
Arouse, arouse — fill high the cup. 
And make the wicked drink it up ! " 

He ended ; but his deep dark eye 
Still gazed as if it pierced the sky. 
Expectant of some sealing sign 
In earnest of the wrath divine : 
But calmly shone the unheeding sun. 
Nor feathery haze, nor cloudlet dun. 
Obscured the brilliance of its face,* 
Or lent its form a troubled grace. 
The aimless, drowsy, noontide breeze 
Had sunk to rest among the leaves 
Of the wide wood, and all around 
An awful silence reigned profound. 
Save when the cry of distant bird 
At lengthened intervals was heard ; 
Or lulling hum of mountain bee. 
As slow it sought the upland lea, 
Kose on the ear, and passed away 
Like echo of some spirit's lay. 

Now faint and sweet was heard a sound 

Of music's many mingled tones ; 
'Twas far, yet near — above — around — 

Beneath. The very altar stones, 
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Each tree, each spray, each leaf, the ground, 

Each glassy blade, each victim too, 
From lifeless lip, and welling wound, 

Poured, softer than the morning dew, 
A thousand melodies, which grew 

In measured sti*ength ! The Druid stood 
Awe-struck, and wist not what to do. 

While breathless, hurrying through the wood. 
Came priest and priestess ; nor alone — 

The villain herd, with feet profiuie. 
Urged on by fear, or spell unknown, 
Bushed, crowding heedless, where, till then, 

Unconsecrated foot ne'er trod — 
Nor threat nor scowl the rout restrain I 
Each felt alone — a second Cain — 
As nerveless, heart-betrayed, as when 

He shrunk to meet his God ! 

And thickening, stifling grew the air. 

Of amber tint, through which the sun 
Shone with a sickly, ghastly glare, 

As if its death-throe had begun. 
And faces changed, and changed were all ; 

The cromlech wide and wider grew. 
Each giant tree waxed doubly tall, 

Till, melting from the view, 
All vanished in a sunless void. 

Of dreamy light. None thought or spoke.. 
An ocean stretched on every side, 

Where not a breath a wavelet broke. 
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Now changed the strain. 'Twas sweeter stilly 

But dying, like a rooming riU, 

To fainter note ; while lust'rous grew 

The close air to a golden hue, 

Till vanished forms came back aoain 

In brighter guise, jet strange as when 

The light first coloured them. And by 

The stone of power a form was seen 
Of solemn brow and thoughtful eye, 

Whose unknown garb and foreign mien, 

Bespoke him of another land : 
Each gaze was fixed, each heart beat high, 
As slow in wordless majesty 

He lifted up his hand. 
The music ceased, and silence deep^ 
The silence of a dreamless sleep — 
Brooded around. None sought or strove 

For place or rank. Mac-Druidh Bhiel 
Look'd now as if his heart could love, 

And felt a happiness to feel 
For other's worth. With steady eye, 

Whose earnest glance reproved and prayed, 
Tho stranger gazed — Then full and high 

His voice rose, 'mid that leafy shade. 
And, like a passing breeze, a sigh 

^Spontaneous bui'st. The very trees 
•Appeiu^ to listen what was said, 

So silent, motionless, their leaves 
llw»\ij clustering from that dread arcade. 
l^Mt ill iH^ats it to essay 

^ he livinjir^ saintly wtmls he spoke, 
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That told of times far past away, 

Ere sinless men had felt the yoke 
Of eyil powers; and how they turned 

Their backs on heaven and mocked at God, 
Until for fiends his altars burned ; 

And how they writhed beneath the rod 
Of wakened ire, that opened wide 
The gashing skies, tfll, drowned and dead. 
The floods rose o'er them — all save one 
Who worshipped not star, moon, or son, 
Or anght of dying dust ; and how 

The erring earth got drunk again ; 
And told of Hm whose heart-tide now, 

Though red, makes white the foulest stain — 
Even Him who was on Calvary slain. 

And much of mercy did he speak, 
And heavenly love, till tears, like rain. 

Fell fast o'er many a brightened cheek. 
But all his words, so saintly meek, 

Ne'er touched the Druid's heart of stone ; 
And priest and priestes», trained to seek 

Their vrishes from his eye alone, 
Scowled darker still, as fiercer shone 

His kindling looks, until at length 
His wrath found words. Then crowding on, 

With savage, overwhelming strength, 
They sought the sainted seer to crush 

With furious yell ; but vain their ire. 
Across the forest tops a rush 

Of tempests went, with cloud and fire. 
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The Druid laughed ! He deemed the hour 
Was come of Bel's destroying power — 
But whither had the stranger gone ? 
Kone stood now hy the altar stone. 
In hreathless haste the rabhle fled. 
And shrieks pursued them as they sped. 
But, though their flight outstripped the wind. 
Dark volumed clouds rolled up behind, 
And far within their lurid shade 
Red hissing flames, wild glaring, played 
Around the ancient oaks, that showed 
Like brazen columns hued with blood ; 
And o'er the thunder's crash prevail 
The tortured sounds of shriek and waiL 
Night came before its time, but still 
Glared wildly bright each lonely hill ; 
While wondering groups, affrighted, stood 
And eyed afar the blazing £ood. 
And dared to doubt the faith they ne'er 
Had loved, but owned with speechless fear. 

Mac-Druidh BhieL Alas ! where now 
Thy fateful word and haughty brow ! 
High from the rock the hunters lean, 
And trembling eye the dreadful scene — 
So charred, and black, and lone, and bare, 
As aught of life ne'er lingered there — 
And shudderinpr call to mind the seer 
Who told of guilt and judgment near ! 
Ah, who could wis how soon the doom 
Had made that grove a frightful tomb. 
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Or deem the Druid's sands bad run 
Ere dawned another morning sun ! 

Last mom, and high the forest bough 

Waved proudly o'er that vale of woe, 

And awful mysteries of sin 

And deeds of blood were rife within ; 

But all is black and silent now — 

The dun deer looks and wonders how 

The change has been. The raven croaks 

On high among the rifted rocks, 

But fears to stretch his winor where last 

He battened on a rich repast ! 

The cromlech, too, exposed and bare, 

No longer shuns the curious stare — 

That dreaded thing, all feared to naine. 

Now stands a monument of shame. 

Nor less a warning voice to say 

How vengeance tracks the sinner's way ! 

As sweet as lovers' whispered word, 

That welcomes to the trysting-tree, 
Again I hear, o'er rock and ford. 

The river rushing in its glee ; 
And through the narrowing wood can see 

Its vTaters glance in fuller flow. 
For bounding from her hills so free — 

Big with Schehallion's treasured snow. 
And springs which spirits only know 

By heathy wild and darksome dell — 
The Lyon, light as mountain roe, 
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From Meggemie to Fortingall 
And branchy shades of Goshieville, 

Down by yon ivied ruin grey, (23) 
Collects each tributary rill ; 

And pausing in her gladsome way. 
Like joyous child that hastes to lay 

Its wild flowers on a parent's knee, 
But bashful stays its bounding play 

Soon as its anxious glances see 
Th' approving smile. Even so with thee, 

Bright limpid Lyon. In the wild, 
'Neath crag, and impUcated tree, 
Where none might watch thy wanton glee, 

Thou wert, in sooth, a froward child, 

A dancing thing of ceaseless song ; 
Now faultering, bashful, bright, and mild, 

Thou wend'st thy flowery banks along. 
Impatient still, though coy, to rest 
Thy tresses on thy sovereign's breast ! 

Now wider spreads the varied scene, 

And Bolfracks rises o'er the way — 
A lovely home, embowered in green ; 

And far across the rushing Tay, 
From east to west, on bank and brae. 

Fair cots and farm-steadings sun, 
'Mong cultured fields, their long array. 

But mark yon village group, how lone ! 
Dull ! — thou'rt dull to gaze upon — (24) 

So bleak upon thy bare hillside ; 
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But though forlorn, thj rustics ovm 

Their humble home with meikle pride, 
And tell, elate, of times gone by. 

Ere old Fictavia crouched beneath 
The conquering glance of Kenneth's eye, 

That there, amid the russet heath, 
Kose college spires, while learning spread 
Around its blessings far and wide. 
Long ere St. Andrews merged from night, 
To charm the Lowlands with her light. 
So runs the doubtful tale. And then 

They'll state how ashler stones were found, 
Of cunning shape and polished grain, 
Within their own or grandsire's ken. 

Deep buried in the ground — 
Fair proof, if proof were sought, to show 
That Dull was gay long long ago ! 

But fainter glows the evening sun. 
And o'er Glenlyon's mountains dun 
Light fleecy clouds begin to spread 
The curtains of his saffron bed. 
Again the birds chirp from the bough. 
Again is heard the oxen's low, 
And fitful from the misty hill 
The wizard curlew whistles shrill. 
So still 's the air, you'd almost hear 
Yon hillside streamlet gushing clear 
Like silver down its tangled dell, 
Beyond Camserney's sheltered vill. 
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Or list the wheeling goshawk scream, 
Around the pine-clad Craigs of Weem ! 
Bomantic cliffs ! how grand they soar I 
How dark with fir, with age how hoar ! 
How green with beech and oaken bough ; 
While stately on the lawn below 
Old Castle Menzies rears its head (25) 
Amid a proud baronial shade 
Of ancient elms. How doubly blest 
Had been old vanquished Mackay's rest, 
When through the wilds he took his way 
On Killiecrankie's fatal day. 
And found in thee a welcome board. 
And hearts that panted to afford 
The conquered all a conqueror's due. 
Where foes were rife and friends were few ! 
But ever thus thy chiefs have shown 
Their love for freedom and the throne ! 
A Menzies fought by Wallace side — 
For glorious Bruce a Menzies bled — 
And well do Appin's hills record 
The value of their oft-tried sword — 
Proud guerdon of a King who knew 
To prize and recompense the true ! 

Still fondly could the tireless eye 

Delighted gaze on tower and tree, 
Gray crag, and hills that kiss the sky. 
And thou, fair Tay, thus gliding by 
In stately, placid majesty, 
Attuning so thy lullaby 
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To loader note as wanes the day ! 

But time would fail ; and glad I see, 
Inviting up the shortening way, 
Fair Aberfeldy, brightly gay (26) 

With evening's gilding. Tranquil sight ! 
How slow her blue smoke floats away, 

How dreamy seem her walls so white ! 
But hark, the cheer and joyous cry 

Of merry childhood from the height ! 
Sweet imps ! I feel such melody, 

Can ever give me more delight 
Than harp or lute or all beside ! 

It speaks the careless happy heart, 
Unawed by fear, unsearcd by pride. 

Unchecked by form, unchilled by art — 
The ban of boasted manhood. Well 

I guess your speech, though strange your tongue — 
That laugh, that shout, those glad eyes tell 

The very thoughts from which they sprung ! 
God bless you all ! Away they bound 

Like lambkins in a mom in May ; 
While slowly up the rising ground 

I take my solitary way 
To dark Moness, for still the day 

With scarcely lessened lustre shines. 
Hail, hail, ye grim rocks, reft and grey — 

Ye woful birks — ye dismal pines — 
Thou roaring, tortured stream, that twines. 

Unseen and sightless, far below. 
Like spirit doomed, that pauseless pines 

And groans unutterable woe, 
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In cavemed prison-house ! Ye leaves 

That crowd your l<mg, dark tracery down, 
O^er brindled crags, whose horrors freeze 

The heart's gush, like a demon's frown — 
Ye gnarled roots, whose serpent form 

So close to oozing fissures cling — 
Ye shrubs, o'er whom the dewy mom 

Has never waved her rosy wing— 
Ye long lank ash, whose highest tops 

Scarce see to greet the mid-day beam. 
Where the brown owl, unnoticed, mops 

Till twilight startles to its scream — 
Thrice welcome all ! How dank the air ! 
How horrible these dark rocks stare. 
With all their weight of wood ! high, high, 
Crisping the narrow prisoned sky ! 
How dreadful thus ! The vision shows 
As if they, threatening, bent to close 
And crush the wretch who dares intrude 
Upon their awful solitude I 
The pathway, too, more fearful grows — 

Trees, crags o'erhead, and far below 
The torrent's rush. These drooping boughs 

Look clammy as a coi*pse, and show 
So wobegone I The spiiit feels 
A slackness, and the vision reels ! 
The earth is trembling ! But see. 

In foam and thunder, down, down, down. 
From ledge to rock in furious glee, 

Kesistless, matchless, and alone, 
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The cataract, in strength's excess, 
Unbridled bounds ! O, wild Moness ! 
Bright dashing, like a living thing. 
In reckless gladness — ^glorying 
In thine own potency ! Best, rest ! 
O for a moment's pause ! Opprest 
By its own Uttleness, the heart. 
Unconscious, prays it were a part 
Of thine, untamed, untiring might, 
Foamincr and flashinor in the lio^ht ! 

o on 

'Tis horrid I Yet I yearn to throw 

This worthless self, with thee below 

To mingle in thy madness 'mid the night 

Of yawning caves that shudder at the light ! 

The rocks look mute with wonder ; one can trace 

A meaning in their grim and haggard face. 

The trees, too, conscious of the glorious thing. 

Listen with awe its mighty thundering, 

And drink with silent ecstasy its spray. 

That, ever showeriifg night and day. 

And months, and endless ages, throws 

A misty mantle all around. 
O for the woodland's soft repose, 

The quiet rill, the gentle sound. 
Of cushet's coo ! I cannot bear 
This whirl of bigh-wrought feeling ! And the air 
Is stifling ! Simple scenes, where love 
Might brood its bliss in quietness, like a dove. 
Are best for me. Let stormy natures gloat 
Enraptured at such sights — they suit me not. 
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Hence let me seek aoain the whispering breeze, 
The song of birds, the homeward hum of bees ; 
Trace mellow evening's shadows on the hill, 
And watch the drooping daisies as they fill 
Their cups with dew. 

Slow sinks the orb of day 
In gold and crimson. O'er the mountains grey 
The dim mists slowly gather like a shroud. 
Yet Ben-y-Vrackie still without a cloud 
Basks in the evening beam. The Faragan 
Is saffron too, but clouds and shadows span 
The nameless lesser hills. Schehallion's dark. 
And rests upon the broad sky like an ark 
Amid a waste of waters. Faint the sound 
Of distant horn comes from the lower ground. 
Where the lulled river tracks its silent way 
Beneath the wooded braes of hushed Strathtay. 
The village cries wax faint and fainter still. 
And louder sounds the curlew from the hill. 
Now all is shadow. Day has sunk to rest, 
Calm as a child upon its mother's breast ! 
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NOTES TO CANTO FIRST. 

1. 
The capercailzie wake the woods, — P. 1. 
The capercailzie, or cock of the wood — ^a common bird in 
Scotland 300 years ago — was latterly completely extirpated by 
the almost utter annihilation of those immense forests which 
at one time cohered the greatest portion of the Highlands. In 
18379 ^b® present Marquess of Breadalbane introduced it again 
to its ancient haunts, twenty«eight fine specimens of that fea- 
thered monarch of the grove having been brought from Sweden 
and presented to his Lordship by Mr. T. Fowel Buxton, late 
MJ*. for Weymouth. 

2. 
The broad lake, motionless and bright, 
Lies stretching far away, — P. 1. 
Loch Tay is sixteen miles long, and two miles broad. The 
Tillage of Eillin is situated at its top, with the river Lochy on 
the one side, the Dochart on the other, and the lofty Stronch- 
lachan towering behind. On the north is the rocky and fan- 
tastic-looking Craigcailich — a continuation of Ben-Lawers, 
which, half-way down the loch, rises sublimely over the other 
moantains. Ben-More, too, close at hand, and overhanging 
the Dochart, forms one of the most important features of the 
scene. Killin is small and poor enough, but its inn is both 
excellent and ample. The Parish Church, the Free Church, 
and manses, are its only other objects of note. The general 
scenery is acknowledged to be the beau ideal of Highland 
graodeur and beauty. 

3. 
Around M*Nah*s sepulchral isle, 
Or by deserted KenneTs halls, — P. 2. 
Kinnell— written Kennel, to suit the measure of the verse 
^ ong the family seat of M'Nab of M'Nab, and now the pro- 
perty of the Marquess of Breadalbane, is situated on the south 
Bl(le of the loch, near the confluence of the Dochart. The islet 
fe^erred to is some hundred yards np that stream, and is an 
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object of interest as the borial place of the IfNabs — the last 
of whom connected with the locality was the celebrated Laird, 
whose odd sajings shine so conspicnoaslj in the Wit of ike 
Wett, The representatiTe of the familj is now resident in 
Upper Canada. Auchmore, where the Marquess occasional! j 
resides for a few dajs, is about a mile fiirther dowm 

4. 

And, husk ! ike notes of the lintoo. — P. 2. 
Lintoo, or, in Gaelic orthograph j, Thein-dubh, the blackbird. 
I thought it best to write the word simplj as it sounds to a 
lowland ear. 

5. 
And nearer stUl the dochret, too. — P. 8. 
Clochret — the stonechat. The Gaelic name is eiaehran-^Sk 
stone-runner. 

6. 
The " bird of Jove" /oats oW the vale. 
The " sunbeam" /aunts thy frroto.— P. 5. 
The ''eagle" and the " sun-beam/' or sun, were the respective 
emblazonments of the Roman and Caledonian standards. '* The 
sunbeam spreads its bright folds before him.'* — Ossian, 

To feed 6y FingaVs grave, — P. 7. 

A short way up the sloping base of Stronchlachan, the tra- 
Teller, when going through Killin, may obserTc a large stone 
in a field at the distance possibly of about 200 yards. From 
time immemorial that rude relic of antiquity has been said to 
mark the grave of the " mighty Fingal." Although Morren 
proper is thought to have been confined to Argyleshire, it will 
be seen that the author has extended its boundaries to answer 
a very apparent purpose — a liberty which none will likely 
object to. 

Yes, let the doubting sceptic sneer, — P. 9. 

Any one perusing the "Highlander/' and others of f ^ 
acknowledged productions of Macpherson, will see at a glance 
that he could not possibly have been the author of th<:8e 
sublime effusions which he gave to the world as the produc- 
tions of Ossian. Who, then, was the real author ? for they 
must have been composed by some one. That a great number 
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of tbom existed before Macpherson's day has been sufficieatl j 
proved by their subsequent publication in their unadorned 
original Celtic dress — showing, that although the translator 
took occasional liberties in the way of polishing, a greater son 
of song than he was gave them enraptured utterance of old 
among the glens of his own wild mountains. Who, then, was 
the bard, and who the Fingalians, of whom he sung ; and at 
what period did he give ** his wild notes to the wind ? " These 
are subjects for the disquisitions of the learned ; but that the 
bard and Macpherson were one and the same personage is al- 
together ridiculous. How finely Lamartine writes in defence 
of the same view : — " That poet," says he, " of the vague and 
undefined, that mist of the imagination, that inarticulate 
plaint of the northern seas, that foam of the waves, that mur- 
mur of the shadows, that eddying of the clouds around the 
tempest-beaten peaks of Scotland, that northern Dante, as 
grand, as majestic, as supernatural as the Dante of Florence, 
and more sensible than he, and who often wrings from his 
phantoms cries more human and more heartrending than those 
of the heroes of Homer. Curious scholars have pretended, 
and still pretend, that he never existed nor wrote, and that his 
poems are a forgery of Macpherson's. I should as soon be- 
lieve than Salvator Rosa invented nature." 

9. 
Andt nearer^ green Finlarig*$ shades, 

Where chiefs of ancient fame repose, — P. 12. 
Finlarig, an ancient seat of the family of Breadalbane, is 
delightfully situated on the banks of the Lochy, where it euters 
the loch at a little distance from Killin. Three hundred years 
ago, says the Red-Book of Taymouth, Sir Colin Campbell 
'< biggit the chapel of Finlarig, to be ane burial for himself 
and posteritie ;" and again, " the sevint Laird of Olenurquhay 
biggit the castle of Fiularig." He likewise '* causit big ane 
Srig over the watter of Locliay, to the great contentment and 
will of the countrie." Of the *' sevint Laird," it is also said, 
that " he was ane great Justiciar all his tyme," '' and beheddit 
the Laird of Macgregor himself at Kendmoir in presence of 
tJie Earle of Athole, the Justice-Clerk, and sundrie other 
nobilmen." Finlarig means the field of Fingal, 
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10. 
Qr€m Ardeonaig, d:e, — P. 13. 
Ardeonaig is a scattered hamlet of a dozen houses or so, 
Highland enough in their appearance, but having a fine, quiet, 
sheltered look that might well win summer visitors to a 
month's sojourn among them. It lies on the south edge of the 
lake, and is distant about seven miles from Eillin. 

11. 
It halts, and now its branches tall 
Seem spread for hermit FortingalL — P. 14. 
The village, or rather hamlet, of Fortingall, consists only 
of a few houses besides the church, schoolhouse, and inn. It 
is a sweet sheltered spot, and in the churchyard is a yew tree 
of celebrated dimensions, which the curious in such matters 
never fail to visit. The whole locality is extremely abundant 
in traditionary lore — feudal broils and fairy adventures innu- 
merable. Gienlyon, or the ''Crooked Olen," as it is often 
called, commences close by, and is famous, among other not- 
ables, for a number of round forts or castles, built of dry 
stones, called Chaistealan-nam-Fian, the castles of the Fin- 
galians. There is likewise the remains of a small Roman 
camp in the vicinity. Fortingall is said to be derived from 
Feart Theonghail, the strongholds of Fingal. 

12. 

Chaste Acham smiles at last. — P. 14. 
Acham, celebrated for its "falls," is seven miles farther 
down, and only two from Ken more. It is a little sweet place, 
straggling for a short distance along both sides of the road. 
The falls are immediately behind, in a wooded glen, a small 
way up the hill. 

13. 
But here let musing pilgrim rest, 

To note that islet on the lake, — P. 16. 
This little isle is opposite Taymouth gardens, and near the 
north side of the loch. Rising among the trees that cover it 
are seen the ruins of a nunnery, founded by Alexander tho 
First, and where his queen was buried. Buchanan says, her 
name was Sybilla,and that she was a daughter of William thei 
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Norman— A statement rather questionable, as the historians 
of England give no such name or destination to any of the 
Conqueror's daughters. Sir David Dalrjmple, in his Annals 
of ScoUund, makes her the natural daughter of King Henry, 
the son of the Conqueror. She vas residing there for the 
time being, and died suddenly on the 12th June, U22. " The 
last residents in the isle,** says Sir Walter Scott in his Notes 
to the Fair Maid of Perth^ *' were three nuns, who, when they 
did emerge into society, seemed determined to enjoy it in its 
most complicated and noisy state, for they came out only once 
a year, and that to a market at Kenmore. Hence that fair is 
still called Fiell na vtChau maomb, or Holy Woman's Market." 

14. 

And breezy Kenmore woos oMt 

My lingering slepi, — P. 18. 

Kenmore occupies a promontory on the east end of the loch, 

as Killin does on the west, with a bay on the south, and the 

gentle waters of the infant Tay on the north. It comprises 

only about a dozen houses, among which its ample inn rises 

conspicuous. The parish church is particularly prominent ; 

and close to the water's edge, embowered in trees, stands the 

Free Church, a new and handsome erection. Drummond Hill, 

abrupt and black with fir, forms the immediate background ; 

and on the east, the extensive lawns, with their princely castle 

of Taymottth, are separated from the village only by the policy 

wall, and the entrance-gate or approach, which stretches from 

side to side of the street. 

15. 

Our tryst is by a lonely tower, — P. 21. 

The ruined castle of Broughty, three miles below Dundee. 

16. 
An " Ecee, ccce Tiber** <tc— P. 22. 
Eeee Tiber! eece Campus Martius !—** Behold the Tiber ! be- 
fiold the field of Mars ! " is said to have been the exclamation 
of the Roman legions under Agricola, when they first saw the 
Tay and the plain on which Perth now stands. 
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17. 

And near is heard the grateful din 

0/ mountain streamlet in its strength, — P. 23. 
This object cannot be missed by the traveller, especially as 
an opening in the wood affords the only nnobstructed Yiev of 
Taymouth Castle and its enchanting grounds. 

18. 
I see the day, 
As in that hour when ScotlantTs pride, %[C, — P. 26. 

Her Maje8ty*s visit to Scotland, in the autumn of 1842, 
will never be forgotten by those who were so fortunate as to 
witness the pomp and circumstance, and, above all, the enthu- 
siastic loyalty displayed on the occasion. It was felt to be, in 
truth, a time of triumph, and was honoured as such by all 
ranks and conditions. Indeed, of such importance was the 
event in the estimation of every one, that more than two or 
three heavy quartos and octavos were written in commemora- 
tion of the Royal advent. The most graphic, and not the 
least accurate of them all, was the production of the late 
Editor of the Perthshire Advertiser, Mr. James Buist. " The 
Visit" to Taymouth Castle in the poem, may be taken as a 
condensation of his description. A Druidical temple, con- 
sisting of two circles, and still entire, is to be found near the 
east approach to Taymouth Castle, and only a few yards off 
the highway on the south side. There are numerous vestiges 
of such in Perthshire, but none of them can vie with this 
one. 

19. 
Here Bertha's burghers Iiave not been, — P. 31. 

This passing allusion to the citizens of Perth needs no ex- 
planation. The total dearth of the Fair City in regard to 
antiquities, where so many might be naturally looked for, 
shows at a glance the disposition of her citizens in relation to 
the foot-prints of the past. On the farm of Craigmakerran 
near Guild town, belonging to the Guildry Incorporation, was 
a fine Druidical circle till of late years ; but it too, in common, 
with all the other monuments of the olden time, with the' 
exception of St. John's Church, over which the Fair City exer- 
cised a sway, are now only ** as a tale that has been told." 
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20. 
IfaC'DruidhBhiel, the last 

Who eurti the Christian creed, — P. 32. 
This varlike Arch-Druid is still dimly seen through the 
mists of tradition. The name, however, would imply that he 
was only a son of the Druid of Bel ; but be that as it may, he 
was a stout warrior, and battled manfully for the faith of his 
fathers. Druidism, while it acknowledged many gods, had the 
sun for its principal object; but its worshippers, although they 
adored the brightest and noblest material representation of 
Deity, had among their religious rites some of the most revolt- 
log imaginable. Human sacrifices were frequent; and in great 
national straits, no fewer than 99 victims were required to 
appease the wrath of their ofiended Molochs. The immolation 
of virgins was regarded as doubly propitiatory. So numerous 
vrere their sacrifices, that all the trees in their sacred groves, 
as Roman writers aver, were clotted, and kept reeking, with 
blood. 

21. 
The mystic egp, in gold encased, — P. 35. 
This egg, or adderstone, was said to be produced by the 
slough of serpents and was used as a charm to ward off danger, 
and procure the favour of tlie gods. The ring possessed simi- 
lar virtues, although in a less degree. 

22. 

Let guiltless blood for guilt atone. — P. 37. 
This expression, as here used, may be thought irreverent by 
some; but the notion that guiltless blood would atone for 
guilt must have been the primal incitement at least to sacri- 
ficing the most innocent and amiable to deprecate the wrath 
of Deity. The practice, though horrible, thus pointed most 
expressively to the great Sacrifice on Calvary, and showed 
that the " promise " was known to their fathers, although their 
seed, in the course of ages, had grievously erred in reference 
to its nature and application. 

23. 
Doum by yon ivied ruin grey, — P. 44. 
Comrie Castle, an ancient seat of the family of Menzies. It 

d2 
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stands on the south bank of the Lyon, a little above its con- 
fluence with the T&j, and though small, has a fine solemn 
Sabbath-like appearance. 

24. 
Dum—thouWt dull to gaze upon. — P. 44. 
The author once made this observation to a native, and was 
favoured, in return, with its ancient history as a set-off. That 
an abbey once stood there, is an historical fact; as Ethelred, 
brother to king Edgar, was Abbot of Dunkeld and Ab thane of 
Dull, Kirkmichael, and Madderty. In a field below the village 
is a heap of ruins, which point out, it is said, the site of this 
now departed glory. There are other relics, such as crosses, 
&c. remaining, to testify to the past importance of DulL 

25. 
Old Castle Menzies rears its head, — P. 46. 
Castle Menzies, the seat of Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies^ 
stands on a rich level lawn immediately beneath '' The pine- 
clad Craigs of Weem." It is large and rather venerable-look- 
ing, has a number of turrets, and is nearly three centuries old. 
It afforded a shelter to General Mackay after his defeat at 
Killiecrankie. Sir Alexander Menzies, or Mayners,' and Sir 
Robert, his son, battled for the liberties of their country under 
Wallace and Bruce, and received, from the latter, Weem and 
the Lordship of Dull as a reward for their patriotism. 

26. 
Fair Aherfddyy brightly gay, — P. 47. 
This is a smart thriving village, and rapidly becoming mo- 
dern in its appearance. It can boast of an excellent academy, 
an elegant Free Church, an Independent meeting-house, two 
first-rate inns, a mineral spring, besides the useful accompa- 
niments of haberdashers', grocers', and booksellers' shops, &c. 
where almost anything may be purchased for the ** penny 
siller." On a hill above stands Moness House, the residence 
of W. J. L. Campbell, Esq. of Glenfalloch ; and a little west- 
ward, in the middle of a wood which stretches to the hill top, 
are the celebrated ** falls." The last are of easy access, and 
certainly well worthy the visit of every admirer of nature. 
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The lark is in the heavens wide, 

On the brow of the balmy mom, 
A-singing to cheer his brooding bride 

In her bower of waving com ; 
The sunlight glitters on his wing, 

The dew is on her breast : 
'Tis love that makes him soar and sing, 

And binds her to* the nest. 
what a strange mysterious power 

Thus rules the varied whole. 
And even lends the simplest flower 

The semblance of a soul! 
The daisy on the hill-side bare 

Displays its treasures to the sun. 
But folds its leaves with miser care 

Whene'er the fostering day is done. 
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As fearful that the dews of e^e 

Might nip its tender charge, and none 
Be left to blossom o'er the grave 

Of warrior near the mossy stone, 
In after years when it is gone ! — 

Strange feeling, strengthening as it flows 
From weed to man up to the throne 

Of the Eternal — ^whence arose 
The latent flame ! And who but knows 

Its sacred influence, feels that heaven 
Confest stiU in his bosom glows. 

Though seared with sins all unforgiven. 
For, like a guiding lamp at even, 

It ever cheers the wanderer's way 
To won his steps, which long have striven 

In paths that only lead astray. 
To peace and rest. 

O, glorious day. 

Bright as a bride ! ingrate the heart, 
And senseless as the trodden clay, 

That scans nor feels its pulses start 
Impassioned, panting to adore 

The marvellous One who thus arrays 
Strath, wood, and mountain hoar, 

With beauty, basking in a blaze 
Of loving light I Sweet, quiet Weem ! 

Fair as the ocean-bird that plays 
-Round rocky May, how brightly gleam 
Your hamlet walls, 'neath crag and tree 
Abrupt and leafy ! Fair to see 
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Are Taymouth^s wakening woods, so gay 

With varied green, stretching away 

O'er Drummond Hill, whose graceful sweep 

Is circled with a single streak 

Of silvery mist. All else is bright, 

And smiling in unclouded light. 

Each bush is music. Piping in its bliss. 

The blackbird wakes the woods of high Moness — 

Fair Aberfeldy's " birks," so sweetly sung (1) 

By Ck>ila's bard, while yet his heart was young 

To love and fame — ere yet the searing ill 

Of cold neglect had, callous, stooped to thrill 

Hi^ soul with bitter scorn of life and worth, 

Making it riot in the very dearth 

Of blessed hope — till burst the bands 4of life, 

Though strong, too weak to wage the frenzied strife 

That raged within. How strange the counterpart 

As then, and when he stood here with a heart 

Glowing with noblest thoughts, and visions bright 

Of fame and honour. Seldom had the light 

Flashed brow of higher promise. Beauty's eyes 

Hung on his smile. The great, the good, the wise. 

Stooped to the Peasant Bard, and strove to win 

His prized regard ; but, ah, forgot 'twas sin 

To flatter ! Wealth and lineage high 

Gazed wondering on the tuneful prodigy. 

And gave their fatal friendships — but not long : 

Their wonder cloyed, they slmnned him for the wrong 

Themselves had taught. And when he cried for bread. 

Gave him a stone. Peace to the plaintless dead ! 
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He sighs not now. And if tbej sinned, his shade 
Rejoices in the joy their grief has made. 
When death had perfected his vulgar birth, 
And the earth treasured all he owed to earth — 
When poverty no longer mocked his name. 
And the freed spirit triumphed in its fame — 
Then kind humanity, o'ercommg pride, 
Confessed her sins, and mourned her poet dead : 
Did all life promised — calmed the widow's fears, 
And made hope sparkle through the orphan's tears ! 
No lying hope — no calm formed to betray — 
But rich in blessings ripening day by day. — 
But yet, alas I the heart still backward turns 
To weep in shame the destiny of Burns ! 

But why indulge in bootless plaints ? 

From Killiechassie sings, elate. 
The merry finch, nor once laments (2) 

The woes that coursed another's fate — 
Then why should I ? Th're sighs anew 

From souls forlorn, though mine be gay : 
Let tears the sufferer's cheek bedew, 

Be't mine to gladden while it may. 
Enough is in the evil day. 

Though sorrow mar not present bless ! 
High glows the sun, and bright the Tay — 

Has earth one lovelier scene than this ? 
There gliding like a bride — the kiss 

Expectant glistening in her eye — 
The river, pictured with a press 

Of wavy boughs, and mountains high, 
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With gentle murmur wantons hj 

'Tween banks all bloom and bending corn. 
And gray rocks, straining to the sky, 

TMiose terraced sides dark firs adorn. 
Where Clunie basking greets the mom 

By Edradynate's airy shades, 
And Der'clich, with its copse unshorn. 

So gay amid its fairy glades. 
If truth an ancient tale pervades, 

There Dargo rests, and hence the name — 
Brave Dargo, pride of Morven's maids. 

Whose eager spear won early fame 
By Teutha's tide. No " feeble flame " 

Was he, the chief of Lartha's vale. 
The combat melted where he came 
Like clouds before the summer gale, 
And yet the hero fell. 
wildly rose Mingala's wail 

In Lartha's bosky dell. 
When evening brought no Dargo back 
Along the hunter's wonted track. 
" Was yon a shout the silence broke ? 
'Twas but the eaorle from the rock. 
The fitful breeze siorhs o'er the moor. 
And louder sounds the torrent's roar. 
Hush, hush ! I list his whistle shrill — 
Twas but the curlew on the hill. 
Wliy lingers he ? 'Tis not the moon — 
To-night it cannot rise so soon. 
He said the chase would soon be o'er ; 
Then what can make my Dargo stay ? " 
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" Weep on, fond spouse : the tuskj boar 

Was victor on the heath to-day." 
She sought, and found her hero dead — 
His broken spear lay by his side — 
And, smoothing there his narrow bed. 
She placed the grey stone o'er his head, 
And raised a song to soothe his shade, 
Still sung by many a Highland maid. 
That told how fell the youthful chief. 
And what was sad Mingdla's grief ; 
Who pined as droops the mountain flower 
Beneath dark autumn's chilling shower, 
Till, ruined quite, it strews the ground. 
While all the desert mourns around. 
So mourned, so bowed her beauteous head. 
To sleep with Dargo 'mid the dead ! 

With louder sound and broader sweep, 

'Tween wooded banks both rough and steep. 

Where only schoolboys care to stray. 

The river holds its onward way. 

All unmolested there the dove 

Coos to his mate his trustful love. 

And jetty blackbirds pipe their fill. 

Pleased with the echo from the hill. 

The ousels, too, with snowy vest. 

There fish unscared, and rear their nest (3) 

Unseen, unharmed. There's one upon 

The ridge of yonder oosy stone 

That glistens 'neath the hazel bough — 

How brightly flares its breast of snow I 
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'Tis vanished ! Here again it shines 
Among the rocks, where, struggling, twines 
The angry river, mad to meet 
Ohstruction. How it keeps its seat 
Unawed. Where has it gone I 'Tis lost — 
Deep in the whirling eddy toss'd, 
It flutters — sinks ! What do I see ? 
Again, heneath yon rowan tree. 
Its very self, quaint and alone, 
Perched on a polished houlder stone, 
Grazing intent, as if it fain 
Would try the dexterous feat again. 
Strange hermit hird I oft have I laid 
My limhs beneath the noonday shade. 
To watch thy wondrous skill unseen. 
And list thy scarce-heard song between — 
A low faint lay, but sweet withal. 
As harp unseen in fairy hall ! 

summer is a pleasant time ! 

Fair fields, bright skies, and brighter streams^ 
Make glad and gay her lusty prime, 

And every flowery footprint teems 
With joyous life. Her gentle breath 

Is odours culled from sweetest flowers ; 
Her dulcet voice wakes love and mirth 

In hazel shades, and woodbine bowers ! 
Her eyes are morning's sparkling dew, 

Ere wild bees sip the mountain thyme — 
Her cheek the rosebud's brightest hue. 

So lovely in its hour of prime ! 
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And then her robe, so grand, so gaj, 
So ample in its rich array, 
So bright with countless hues, which vie 
The brilliant rainbow's varied dye! 
Glad summer, say where have you been, 
To win that robe of sweetest green — 
So gemmed with rarest jewels — say, 
Did kindlier climes, far far away. 
Where Indian suns unclouded glow 
O'er musky vales of endless blow — 
Say, summer, wert thou thus arrayed 
In orange groves of balmy shade, 
Where humminor flutterers suck the flowers 
That clustering scent the citron bowers, 
And, grateful, o'er their sweetness fling 
The sun tints of each brilliant wing ? 
No, no ; though oh rough Caledon 
Frowns surly from her Alpine throne, 
And throws her ringlets to the gale. 
Rattling with winter's Borean hail. 
Yet, when the cuckoo's gentle strain 
Tells kindly summer's come again, 
She clears her brow, nor grudges long 
To wake the woodlands into song, 
And bid her wandering spirits bring 
From bosky glen and gurgling spring, 
That wondrous robe of brightest green, 
To deck the season's fairest queen — 
That mantle broad, from hem to hem 
So set with every floral gem ! 
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Yes, yes ! glad summer, thou'rt arrayed 
In Caledonia's gayest plaid ! 

As hoary chief, his last field lost, 

All lonely on his native heath, 
Looks speechless o'er his broken host — 

Sad fraorments of the shock of death — 
So sad, forsaken, wobegone. 

Old Gairntully rears its head (4) 
Amid the straggling trees that own 

An homage still, and strive to shade 
Their aged lord, as when, arrayed 

In summer prime, long long ago. 
Their lusty boughs, embracing, made 

A forest, where the prying foe. 
Though trained his eye, could scarcely know 

That knightly turrets rose within. 
Where trusty hearts for sword or bow. 

Or ladye-love, or wassail din. 
Were ready aye I Now gnarled, thin. 

Few, few, and scraggy, sad they rear 
Their fenceless arms, as if to win 

Praise for their troth. But cold, austere — 
Wrapt in the past — poor trust, though dear 

To ruined fortunes— careless he — 
Their sad proud ward — of love or cheer, 

But haughty as a prince might be. 
Bom to be served but grace or fee. 

Though grieving much their beggared plight, 
Not for themselves, his yearnings see 

In them but tide-marks of his might. 
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Receding still, down, down to night, 

That wakes not at the matin din. 
Fast as they fall, slight after slight 

Is all he bodes of. Strong within. 
His heart still swells ! How surly grin 

These loopholes yet, as if they still 
0>uld win? a treacherous shaft to win 

A foeman's blood ! The heart-strings thrill 
With horror of that good old time 

When hearths were guarded thus, where ill 
Should scarce be dreamt of. Then would crime, 

As to a marriage, go with pomp and song, 
Making glad mirth of death ! Then right was wrong, 

And wrong was nght ! As passion urged, the law 
Fashioned its fiats still to aid the strong, 

Who claimed a property in all they saw, 
And won it too. Then would the weak one dream 
Of nought but evil. Starting to the scream 
Of the shrill night-bird, would he grasp his steel, 
And deeply groan, as wakened thoughts reveal 
How impotent its edge. Yes ! bards may sing 
Of olden time — pipe till the welkin ring 
Of love and wassail glee in ancient hall — 
The groaning board — the antler pictured wall — 
The banner'd chiefs, and ladyes fair that ride 
On ambling palfreys by their good lord's side — 
The hooded hawk — the bay of unleashed hound, 
Tracking its quarry to the bugle's sound — 
Still, still these close-barr'd windows, that cold gloom, 
Repulsive as the aspect of a tomb, 
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The yet niark'd moat, the crumhling harhacan, 
Low-browed and jealous, as it still would scan 
Each vagrant purpose, tell a tale that throws 
Around their bliss a restless roll of woes : 
Mistrustful neighbours, kinsmen scarcely true, 
Uneasy days, and countless nights, which knew 
No sleeping pause. Then, fitful, down the glen 
The blast would come like rush of armed men ! 
The heron's scream, the wakeful curlew's call, 
The distant dash of new swollen waterfall, 
The she-wolPs howl, the slightest sound, would shake 
The slumberer's bed, and bid his eye-lids wake, 
Or grim his dreams with horrors ! Then the day 
Gomes with its doubts — a 'wildering array 
Of jarring tales. The isles are up, and death 
Swarms along the coast I The Cumyn's breath 
Smells rank of treason ! Doughty Douglas' sword 
Again is out, and waves his rebel horde 
To blood and desolation ! Bnght, yestreen, 
Clan Chattan's war-torch, blazing wide, was seen ! 
The Saxons come ! Already Snowdoun's towers 
Totter in flame, or savage Scandia pours 
Her sea-kings on the strand ! Such must have been 
The wild, perplexing, many-chequered scene 
Of good old times ! And yet, in sooth to tell, 
With all their wretchedness, they own a spell 
To fascinate. As gazing serpent draws 
The struggling charm-struck warbler to its jaws, 
So do those days of foray, strife, and blood, 
Win admiration spite of reason's scowl — 
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Flashing the fancy like a stormj flood. 

With sunshine blazed ; more glorious, in its roll 
Of whelming rage, than when, in gentle peace, 
It slept without a ripple on its face. 
Then every feeling, every passion, knew 
Its depth and strength — then truth till death was true : 
Love's fires burned fiercer, woes knew deeper grief, 
And joy flamed brighter than its fits were brief. 
As sunshine gleams through summer tempests throw 
A richer glory on the vale below, 
The more the deeper broods the gloom, than when 
Unclouded noontide glowed o'er all the plain ; 
So mid the mad turmoil of lawless times. 
The short-lived lamp of peace the brighter shines ; 
And all the joys that sparkle in its beam 
With fairer, fresher, higher lustre gleam ! 

Screened from the burning orb of day, 
Again I hold my onward way 

'Neath shade of meeting boughs. 
Whose leaves hang motionless save when 
Some finch or cjolden- crested wren 
Hops in, and then hops out again, 

And shakes them as it goes 
With gentle motion. All beside 

In dumb repose is still. 
Unless where do¥ni the dark hill-side 
Some little nameless streamlets glide. 
Or 'neath the bending birches hide, 

And sing their summer trill. 
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Now see, o'er copsewood's sloping bank 
Whose spirj saplers, close and rank, 

A-most shut out the daj, 
Glochfoldich opens on the sight, (5) 
So green its woods, its walls so white. 
Like bride in bridal robes bedight. 

As cheerful and as gaj. 
Thy humbler bowers, Findynate, too, 
Again salute the anxious view ; 

And, stretching up the hill. 
The shining fields of varied green. 
With scattered trees and cots between. 
Like happy land, in vision seen. 

Are basking mute and still. 
But where is now old Ocean's queen — 

The Highland blue-eyed Tay ? 
Behind that close-wedged copsewood screen 

She holds her gleesome way. 
Soon as Tayclodich's cots are gained. 

Close nestled in the dell. 
Then, rushing like a steed unreined. 
That will not, dares not be restrained. 

With bounding foamy swell. 
She'll meet again the longing sight. 

Mad in her mountain glee : 
Even now, if ears may judge aright. 
She comes, all glorious in her might. 
Yes, yes ; she comes, broad-rushing, bright, 
A living mass of sparkling light. 

So gladsome, wild, and free ! 
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Ah, truant Taj, where hast thou been ? 

But late by Clunie's bowers, 
With lingering step, and look serene. 

Ye fondly kissed the flowers 
That dipp'd their tresses in thy tide, 

As meek and mild as they ; 
Have merles in Clochfoldich's shade 

Thus roused the gentle Tay ? 
Clochfoldich, where a minstrel's soul. 

In saddest mood, would love to muse — 
There merle's song may well control. 

But no impatient passion rouse. 
If ever haste had plea for pause. 

Here should thy waters lingering stay — 
Even Tullipourie's self might cause 

In other streams a brief delay. 
For where by Fortha's winding tide. 
Or devious course of wilder Qyde, 
Or lesser currents, far or near. 
From Tweed's green banks and waters clear. 
To restless Spey, whose fickle flood, 
Ofl riots in a wasteful mood, 
Has nature spread a rich display 
Of charms to match thine own Strathtay ? 
Where, where — stretched to the summer noon — 
Do cots, and fields, and forests sun 
Themselves so wooingly ? How bright 
Those mansions rise, so purely white, 
That 'mid their clustering beeches shine. 
And vassal farms that round them twine 
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In quiet trust ! There Fitnacree, 

And chaste Ballechin, smilinglj, 

Each 'mid its lawns and glossy groyes. 

Look as if full of settled loves. 

And thick, o'er all the hill-side spread, 

Where'er a shaw withholds its shade, 

Are cheering cots and hamlets seen, 

Hemmed round with fields of corny green ; 

^Vhile high ahove, old Faragan 

Looks proudly from his Alpine throne, 

Elated with the sparkling show 

That rests so lovingly below — 

Where glancing, brightest of the bright, 

A silvery band of dazzling light. 

Thou too, glad sunny Tay, art seen 

'Mid all those clustered beauties queen — 

A living soul, pervading round, 

Supreme, o'er the enchanted ground ! 

Again the stream glides thoughtfully. The air 
Is sultry now, and feels as if there were 
No breath left in it. Faint, as from excess 
Of gross enjoyment, the woods confess 
The mastery of noon, and hang their leaves 

In utter listlessness. The mountain bee 
Hums lazily, and yet its song relieves 

The pressure of the hour. All heavily 
The woodman's axe, with slow and measured sound, 
Falls on the ear, nor wakes an echo round. 
Nature seems mopping in her happiest mood, 
And dreaming of the bliss that waits the good. 

E 
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The sky looks nearer, too, and presses dose 
Upon the drowsy hills. The mountains doze^ 
And, lessened in their morning majesty, 
Have gained a meaning full of mystery. 
The heath on Grandtully's uplands, in the glow 
Of the ripe day, seems raptured with the flow 
Of some strange speechless music. Only one. 
One very little cloud, nor white nor dun, 
Slumhers within the depth of the hlue sky, 
Like some lone tide-mark of eternity. 

for thy shade of boughs now, Pitnacree, 
Thy deep, dark shades, so pleasant here to see ! 

1 hear, or think I hear, thy hill-stream rush 
Adown its tortuous course with silvery gush ; 
And almost feel the air of the gi*een leaves 
Bustling overhead, like one that sighs nor grieves ; 
Can list the ox-eye's chirp, as to and fro 

It restless traverses the broad beech bough. 
How fresh must be thy shadows, and how gay 
Thy garden flowers will spread their wealth to-day. 
So musical with bees ! And then how cool 

Will be thy walks, and silent as the noon 
Of the faint night. The river, like a pool, 

Bests 'neath thy feet as in a blessed swoon ! 
How full of trusting love appears its face, 
As if it wooed one to a kind embi*ace ! 
Glide on ! glide ever thus, thou fairest river ! 
I part from all, but thou attend'st me ever — 
The handmaid of my journeying ! Away 
Thou speed'st again, by abrupt bank and brae. 
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Bathing the very hillfoot, till ye blend, 

With hum of Grand tully's heath, your own sweet song, 
Where ¥rild again, beneath the trees that bend 

Adoring over you, you bound along, 
Bushing and roaring, foaming, sparkling bright, 
And flashing up the wood your bosom light ; 
Again, with silent dimple, calm and slow. 
As holy thoughts flit o'er a sage's brow. 
Too deep for words, your waters glide away, 

Curying Ballechin's haughs, as with a band 
Of burnished silver, that more rich than gay 

Spread out their treasures with no niggard hand ! 
Though treeless all, how pleasant shine their store 

Of corny ridges stretching flat and far — 
The blooming pulse — the rustling oats, that more 

Than aught beside, for tireless work or war 
Makes stron^r the Scottish arm ! Here bearded here 
Of goodly breadth, whose secret virtues cheer 
The heart with meikle mirth ! There bendinor fair — 
A sight to south-bound wanderer somewhat rare — 
A wheaten treasure crowds its statelier host, 
The peasant's wonder, and his master's boast. 
And yonder, spread in many a countless row. 
Whose varied blossoms form a gaudy show, 
Baleigh's great gift, tho' not the boon he thought — (6) 
An El Dorado, though he knew it not — 
Display their deeper green ! How stately sliine 
Ballechin's walls, amid its sheltering pine, 
Green elm, and glossy beech ! Is yon a fawn 
Cropping the flowery wealth that flaunts the lawn ? 
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How tame it seems ! And yonder, up the height. 

One solitary stockdove wings its flight 

To bask among the firs, or, better still. 

To feed perchance its younglings. O'er the hill 

The forest calm is fearful — like the grief 

That finds in tearless silence most relief. 

Hill, cot-crowned height, and level, all conspire 

To listlessness ! How drowsy Eastertyre 

Looks down upon the strath ! for a breeze, 

Or gentlest Zephyr's sigh, to lend the trees 

Something like life ! The road, I ween. 

Is rather lengthening now ; no branches screen, 

In this tame wilderness, the wanderer's head : 

Unmitigated heat, like molten lead, 

Presses upon the temples ! Bare and brown. 

And shabby, as a wanton's cast-off gown. 

The endless hills of Grandtully arise. 

With nought but heath between one and the skies ! 

Heath — heath — unchanging heath — and hills so tame. 

One tires at looking on them. Were they mine. 
Not all the pride or gi*eed of blackcock game 

Should doom them thus. Then would the tapering 
pine. 
The weeping birch, the polished beech, the oak, 
Ash on the holm, the rowan on the rock. 
Aspiring, spread their branches to the gale. 
Delight the eye, and bless the sheltered vale ! — 
But, heaven be praised, a resting-place at length 
Salutes the view, and cheers my sinking strength ! 
Sketewan, famed for witch- trees — two, I think — 
And doubly famed for cakes and generous drink, 
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Invites a call. Ah, let tee-tot'lers say, 

And preach and practise what tee-tot'lers may, 

Let quarter-session squires, o'er rich Moselle, 

Conspire to rob the poor man of his gill, 

And gravely prove, as legislators should, 

That all they do is for his greatest good — 

Still, with due deference, this heart of mine 

Would grant the gill even as they take the wine — 

So welcome to my soul Sketewan's honoured sign ! (7) 



" Why should a living man complain ? " 
So speaks the preacher. Well : amen — 
Even be it so. And sooth to say, 
It is by far the better way 
To take things easy as they go, 
And joy they cannot aye be so ; 
For grumbling only adds to grief, 
And cares are, like our comforts, brief. 
'Twas even sung, nor long ago. 
That cares were comforts — be it so. 
That, too, we may not much dispute — 
At least, one brings the other out 
With greater relish. O, how well 
Did all that made ray heart rebel — 
The burning sky, the unfledged hill — 
Prepare me for old Cameron's gill ! 

Tis cooler now ! The fiery sun 
Has robed him in a mantle dun 
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Of thickening folds. On Athole's braes 
He sheds undimmed his glowing rajs ; 
But east and west, o'er holt and heath, 
Gray rock, and spreading strath beneath. 
From Faragan to dark Dalguise, 
The rest in peaceful shadow Hes. 
Now higher soar thy hills, Strathtay ; 
And, broader, o'er the shortening way, 
Blackcastle rears his sombre brow — (8) 
Dishonoured, bald, and crownless now. 
How proud was he, in olden day, 
When donjon tower and rampart grey. 
Hough diademed his ancient head — 
The trueman's trust — the cateran's dread ! 
When kilted Celt thought Lowland store 
His right when boldly battled for ; 
And Lowland carle kept his sword 
Aye ready for the Highland horde, 
More trustless still than Northmen far, 
Or grasping Saxon's nobler war. 
Then well known was thy beacon height, 
Thy flag by day, and fire by night. 
That told when restless grew the blade 
Of plundering Gael for Lowland raid ; 
And quickly for the strife prepared 
The liegeman true of Balna^uard. 
But now the wanderer marks thee not, 
And yet thy fame's not quite forgot ; 
For still the shepherd loves to tell 
Of thy once-frowning citadel — 
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How oft he's paced its ruins round, 
O'er hollow trench and grassy mound ; 
Yet nought has he of legend old, 
Or tale, more than the muse has told. 

The hamlet's past. Old Balnaguard, (9) 

With thee I dared not tarry long, 
Though merrily from thy houghs was heard 

The shilfa's changeless song : 
Though load thy hill-stream, gushing clear, 
Made sweetest music to my ear : 
Though there the lovely Laura strayed, 
Far from her native southland glade. 
And taught — how nobly taught — her soul 
The glorious worth of " Self-Control : " 
Though many a wild flower sparkled round : 
Though music lurked in every sound : 
The colley's bark, the scattered flocks, 
Soft-bleatincr hicrh amonor the rocks : 
Glad childhood's shout, aye sweet to hear : 
The plover's pipe, so loud and clear : — 
Though all conspired to urge my stay, 
They kindly, too, condemned delay. 
For, well I wot, the siskin's strain 
Foretells the near approach of rain, 
To cool its wings. The swallows, too — 
A chirping, restless, joyous crew — 
Wing low their flight. And now the breeze 
Begins to stir the whispering trees. 
'Twas ill to bear the noontide hour ; 
But worse may be the threaten'd shower. 
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How besuxtifbl is earth ! O, Seotfamd— O, 

Mj own, m J loTedy ronumtic fiitheriaiid ! 

If other shores haTe charms like thine to shofw. 

How glorious is earth ! How hit, how grand. 

In strath and hill, deep wood, and glistening streun ! 
And jet, 'tis said that other lands can fi>il 

E^en thee, my coimtrj. Surelj thej but dream 
Who thus celestif J a foreign soil ! 

But be it so. Still, Scotland, thon'rt to me 
All that is fair, magnificent, sablime. 

Nor sweeter, lovelier, do I long to see ! 

My heart is thine, even as thy diarms are mine. 
Tes, mine, though not a single rood I own 
Of Tale, or hill, strath, stream, or desert lone — 
Not even a shrub a shelter to afford 
In sultry noon : Yet stiU, nor squire, nor lord, 
In these claim truer heritage ! If &ir 
The forests flaunt their hues and so&ikt the air. 
Their hues and scents by heaven's behest are mine 
As much as their's who lord them ! Bight divine. 
Community of pleasures — prince and peer 
Bank equal with the humblest peasant here ! 
Thank heaven, 'tis so ! Then what are all the rest ? 
Why not enough to make their 0¥mers blest, 
And I am happy ! Oh, how sweetly glides 
Ihat queen of Scottish streams — ^her verdant sides 
Garnished so gloriously ! What heart but swells — 
What Scottish heart — to think such pomp of hills, 
■M.agnificence of vales, are his, and were 
■Those hills and vales his fathers batded for. 
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Brave was their bearing ; but for such a land, 

Who would not nobly win, or soak the strand 

With his heart's freshest store ! Yes, who could dream 

Of these possessed by strangers, and not feel 

His death-wound gushing like a mountain stream, 

His dying eye fixed proudly on this steel 

That Tainly did so much. Though not a stone 

Of all her mountains can I claim as mine. 

In danger's hour I'd think her all my own. 

And strive as one that had a world to win, 

Whate'er my destiny ! 

Old Logierait, (10) 

Glad look thy dwellings, though thou'rt not so great 

As in thy pristine days, when Tyn-an-reigh 

Was gay with wassail-song and royal glee. 

Ay, thou art lovely still— even like a swan, 

Upon the margin of its own bright stream, 

Moveless, as waiting for some breeze to fan 

Its snowy plumes, and shake its lazy dream 

To active gladness. Deep seems thy repose : 

The grey smoke only, curling up^^ard, shows 

Something of life. Thy little churchyard, too. 

With decent church so white, and roof so blue, 

How pleasantly they rest, as half in pride 

Viewing their semblance mirror'd in the tide, 

The quiet tide, that steals so softly past 

As if it fain would linger to the last, 

A blest, bright, dreamy thing ! See yonder stone — 

From here it seems so ; yet it is not one — 

Up, up the height ! Yen's all of Tyn-an-reigh, 

Where princes feasted once right royally — 

e2 
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A large roagfa mass of nibble work, that shows 

That there in long gone lustres stately rose 

A Highland strength. Alas, poor Donald Dhu, 

None now believe thy simple tale untrue. 

Some stirks had left the hill, and Bailie Mhor 

Proclaimed that Donald had purloined the store ; 

And as a warning due, that all might see. 

Conveyed him yonder to the gallows tree. 

The frail cord broke. In vain did Donald pray 

More earnest now for mercy ! Down the way, 

With eager haste, the wives of Locrierait 

Soon found a cord that sealed poor Donald's fate. 

But ere he died he turned upon the crowd, 

And grinned a curse ; nor long it was nor loud. 

But deep and dreadful. Soon fell Tyn-an-reigh, 

By lightning crushed ! That night the gallows tree 

Was shivered too ! In vain did Bailie Mohr 

Now throng with proof the dreaded courthouse door. 

Gifts, threats, and promises could nought avail, 

In heaven's despite, to prompt a lying tale. 

And thus for once the Bailie failed to show 

His victim lifted^ or should suffered so. 

All shook their heads : 'Twas said the Bailie, too. 

Was troubled sore, and wist not what to do ; 

But yet he held old Donald's goods and gear 

His own by forfeit, in despite of fear ; 

And dared the best to prove the fact untrue 

-That Donald's doom was just and legal too. 

-out what the trembling hinds all shunned with dread, 

Avenging heaven proclaimed with awful speed. 

^ne night, when wearied nature, calm and still, 

Slept like a sylph on strath, and holm, and hill— 
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When fear was hushed, or dreamed of far a>vay — 
With ocean swoop down rushed the furious Tay, 
But pause or prelude. Scornful of the shore, 
And less the sovereign might of Bailie Mohr, 
Whose house reposed beneath that old ash tree, 
The new-made, wondering, maddened, plunging sea 
Dashed whirlinor on ! Crash went the faithless walls 
With sudden plunge ! One stifled cry appals 
The affrighted hinds ! Again, a piercing scream 
Rose o'er the rush in or of the midnight stream ; 
And thrice the water-wraith, if ears were true, 
Was heard to wail the name of Donald Dhu ! 
Just heaven avenged, the lessening tide swept on — 
Its shores all voiceless, and the sinner gone ! 

From that time forth, I've heard the neighbours tell, 

The wives of Logierait have ne'er done well — 

A fact but barely true ; for she was blest 

Who pressed her smiling infant to her breast. 

And found her fondest hopes, in after days. 

Bloom round the youth — his country's pride and praise: 

The boast of colleges — whose daring pen 

Traced Rome's proud tale while Romans yet were men, 

Nor bent the knee to tyrants. Logierait, 

In thine own Ferguson thou'rt doubly great 

Than ere thou wert — even ere the red bolt laid 

The prized Alhambra of thy Highland pride. 

How could I say I would not stay 
And idle, as I used to do ? 
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Vain boast ! Though close the darkening day 

Draws threatening o'er the hills so blue, 
Still must I linger, come what will, 

Like lover near the trysting tree. 
That fears the dawn, but loiters still. 

Charmed by the " blink o' beauty's e'e ! " 
Each onward step but conjures up 

Some fresher charm to lure my stay. 
Like rev'Uer o'er the witching cup. 

Who dreads, yet madly hugs delay : 
So here, 'mong crowflowers quietly gay, 

And nodding harebells round my head. 
With woodbine wreath, and birchen spray. 

More odorous than a houri's bed, 
I'll lay me down ! Glide, smoothly glide. 

Thou princely stream, with broader swell ; 
For see — to deck old ocean's bride, 

Blithe bounding down, by crag and fell, 
Green fairy knoll, and sacred well, 

The wayward Tummell rushes on, (11) 
Nor stops to pause by daisied dell. 

Pine-mantled rock, or warrior stone, 
Flushed with the Garry's floods, that own 

A thousand rills 'mid wilds afar, 
Fierce as an ancient Amazon, 

Impetuous still, in love or war : 
Now dazzling like the twilight star, 

And dancing past with restless din ; 
Now bickering loud with funous jar, 

And thundering on o'er rock and linn, 
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Through clouds of foam. Yet formed to win, 

Mark how she courts the gentle Taj 
With out-stretched arms, and looks that sin 

Might dread to mar. See — far away, 
Like wizaixl old in mantle grey, 

By distance dimmed, huge Ben-y-Glo, 
High towering o'er the rough array 

Of lesser hills, where hounds the roe ; 
And ptarmigan, in rohe of snow. 

Screams to the gale, nor fears the roar 
Of angry Bruar far helow, 

Or moaning ghosts by (Jarry's shore, 
Lamenting still the fate that bore 

Their bones to rot in Highland glen, 
'Neath Urrard's walls, that still look o'er 

The peaceful haughs where sleep the slain ! 
Sad field — proud field — whose loss was gain ! 

What though the Garry's crimsoned tide 
Drank patriot blood Hke summer rain, 

Till Tunimell's broader rush was dyed, 
And murmuring Tay bore far the stain 
To Lowland shores ? Though rock and heath, 
O'er Killiecrankie's pass of death, 
With gore like autumn's blossoms showed, 
Not priceless was that waste of blood ; 
For, 'mid the victor's short hurra. 
There " bloody Claverse " bit the clay — 
There fell Dundee — proud hated name I 
Poor Scotland's monster-scourge, and shame ! — 
There fell Dundee ! The ebbing breath 
Of patriot wrenched a pause from death, 
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To note the truth, and change his prayer 
To thanks for mercies granted there : 
O'er Lowland strath the pallid cheek, 
And trembling lip that feared to speak. 
As tardier rumour bore the tale. 
Flushed with a shout that drowned the wail 
Of widowed woe in grateful tears, 
And changed the orphan's sobs to cheers ; 
While childless hearts forgot their youth — 
Loved pledges of life's early truth — 
And smiling round clasped and cried, 
Thank God ! old Scothiud's tyrant's dead ! 

Yes — there he fell, and with him past 
His country's greatest scourge and last. 
Ah, sad's the fate of him who draws 
His sword against a nation's cause, 
To win a tyrant's smile. Albeit 
On every field due plaudits greet 
His conquering course, he only bends 
The twig that bows but still extends 
Its roots unseen, till some kind hour 
Awake to life its slumbering power. 
Then rusts his sword— then stinks his name, 
And all his proudly treasured fame — 
That fame which, won in honest strife. 
Had made his death an endless Ufe, 
Is but his country's curse ! — no more. 
"VVas that the boon he battled for ? 

o, no, proud man ; he vainly thought 

ind could be chained and conscience bought, 
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Or scourged to suit a tyrant's pride, 

Nor dreamed that men had rights beside 

A sovereign's will ; and having crushed 

Presumptuous rebels to the dust, 

Like dogs chastised, once more the whole 

Would meeklj own one common soul ; 

And he, whose might had linked again 

The broad land in a clankless chain, 

Would wear his bays, and close his eyes 

Amid a people's sympathies. 

Vain thought — false hope — ^ah, bootless pride ! 

Tie up the winds, and chain the tide ! 

When roused the onward march of soul, 

No art can bind, no power control ; 

And he who arrogantly tries, 

But battles with the wind — and dies ! 

Like curtained beauty, lovelier still 

In her uncertainty of light, 
Gose hemm'd by mountain, rock, and hill, 

Dark sombre wood, and terraced height. 
Bests Faskally. No sweeter spot 

Was ever formed by poet's dream ; 
And doubly dear were poet's lot 

To wander there by crag and stream. 
Housed with the dawn by woodland song, 

And lulled at eve by waterfall. 
How would his rapt hours glide along, 

Blest with bright thoughts in bower and hall. 
Dark Ben-y-Vrackie dons his pall 

Of gathering clouds, and slowly o'er. 
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Like fidij gauze on pictured will. 

From Bilnakillie to the shore. 
The thin haze creeps, concealing non^t. 
But lending all a charm like thoo^t. 
How tml J fiur Pitlochry seems — 

A thing of life and brooding mind. 

Nor sad, nor gay, as if designed 
For sermons, songs, and dreams I 
How sweet to wander there unseen. 

By copsewood bank and tangled dell, 
When blackbirds 'mong the leaves so green, 
And wild-doves to the listening e'en. 

Their fervent love-hopes tell ; 
Or list above the Black Spout linn, 
^Vhere, leaping wild with deafening din, 

It foams and writhes below, 
From frowning rocks, all stem and still. 
That look as if they well could thrill 

With some old tale of woe 
The gazer's heart. I think 'twas there, 

Upon a mellow summer's even, 
^Vhen the deep stilbess of the air 

Breathed less of earth than heaven, 
That some one humm'd a careless rhyme 

Of other days, and Castle Too, (12) 
>Vhen feudal power %vas in its prime, 

And sanctioned all that might could do. 
And were my memory but true 
^ To that rude tale of olden time, 
^'<i join, blithe bird, thy carol too, 
And make its numbers chime 
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With thy light song ; nor care how ill 

Might he the chord I Yes ; merrily trill 

Thy yaried lay, and I will try : 

The heart, though not the melody, 

Is mine to match, and none are near, 

Of nice discriminating ear, 

To mock the effort with a sneer. 

Jewel MalUx. 
Earl Walter spurs o'er strath an' dale, 

An' loud he laughs in jeer, 
As orphan's shrieks, from burning haroes, 

Far distant reach his ear. 

He ne'er heard music half sae sweet 

Frae pipe in bower or ha' ; 
An' wider yet shall spread the din 

Afore the e'ening fa'. 

** O gude Earl Walter, pity take," 

A frantic widow cries : 
" Your sword was red at Otterbum, 

An' there my Konald lies. 

His father sleeps at Hamildon, 

But an' his brethren twa. 
An' he, the best and dearest lo'ed, 

Lies cauld by red Hariaw." 

" Back, hoary beldame, wrinkled witch — 

Boom for my men an' me — 
There's still a cord in Stormont left, 

An' yonder stands a tree." 
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Eul WiHer tapars o*er holt an* heath. 

Throng brake an' tangled glen : 
^ Spread fiur our fires for Angus' sake, 

That he our nxite niaj ken." 

" On, on, Earl Walter! braTdy on — 

A braw weird is thr due — 
A sceptre courts thj princely grasp— 

A crown awaits th j brow ! " 

'' What, what, gude dame ? Off, fellows ! off— 

What I Marjory o' the glen ? 
Fiend tak' thy tongue ! it ne'er bodes gude : 

Say what ye said again." 

" I've said my say — nae luck can help 

The hand that shrinks to dare ; 
But he that plays the lion's part 

Shall get the lion's share." 

Earl Walter spurs through bush and brake — 

His grey locks on the wind — 
" Spur e'er sae fast, thou cruel lord. 

My curses speed behind ! 

Wha was't that burnt my father's ha' ? 

Wha was't my husband slew ? 
An' oh, my sweet, my lily flower, 

My Lucy, whaur are you ? 

On, on, nor dream a chieftain's child 

Thus weaves thy woof o' fate ; 
When vengeance comes, come when it may. 

It never comes ower late ! " 
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Free Castle Too nae cheering light 

Throws far its glancing beam, 
Nor wassail-roar disturbs the night 

Till tardy dawning gleam : 

The silent warder walks his round 

High on the castle wa' ; 
But pipe, nor dance, nor leman's sang, 

Is heard frae bower or ha'. 

Earl Walter's gane ere matin time, 

An' bkck black was his brow — 
I fear, ere night, some luckless wight 

Sic restless haste may rue. 

Young Tulliebelton's by his side. 

And perjured traitor Grseme : 
When corbies meet they bode nae gude — 

Heaven keep us a' frae shame ! 

Last night the castle wa's were black, 

An' a' was still within ; 
But deepest silence wraps the woods 

Ere angry blasts begin. 

They had nae sped ae rood but ane 

Beyond the postern gate. 
Whan o'er their path five speckled pyes 

Foretauld wanchancy fate ; 

An' near mid-noon a grey shriek owl 

Sat on the eastern wa' — 
Sic sights were wont in olden time 

To mark a Gumyn's fa' ! 
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The stams are out, and frae the hill 

The breeze scuds cauld and thin, 
An' louder frae the haunted glen 

Is heard the Black Spout linn ! 

Why gleams the fire on lowland law ? 

Some fearfu' wark's begun: 
This niffht will tell the morn a tale 

Afore the morning sun. 

" Ho, warder ! open wide your gate. 

An' let the drawbrig doon ; 
An', laggards, light the donjon keep 

Wi' blazinff torches roun'. 

We've struck the lion in his den, 

The tyrant in his hall ; 
The brow that wore the diadem 

Now rests beneath the pall. 

Quick, rouse our vassals east and west 

To battle for their King ; 
For though our dagger scotched the snake 

There's death still in his stingr ! 

This night St. Johnstoun's bells are loud — 

As loud our pipes shall blaw — 
An' wassail-song for women's wail 

Shall drive the morn awa." 

" God save King Walter ! " Hark that shout ! 

Saints keep us a' frae skaith ! 
i was but the hungry she-wolf's howl 

Across the distant heath. 
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** Drain deep the wine ! What, speechless all ? 

Speak, traitors ! why so pale ? 
Can hands that struck the tyrant down 

Shake at the mustering gale ? " 

" The fiery Angus hems your wa's 

Wi' twice five hundred men, 
The beacon flames frae Bimam tap, 

The cross scours strath and glen." 

Then wan, wan grew Earl Walter's cheek, 

Soon as he heard the tale ; 
But furious Graeme unsheathed his blade, 

And braced his clanging mail. 

" Gome best, come warst, or lose or win, 

This broadsword gets its share ! 
Up, Highland men, an' follow me ! 

Ho, Angus, are you there ? 

Sic restless love bodes gude, I trew : 

How fare St. Johnstoun's dames ? 
Did Gowrie's yule-feast boast last night 

The grace o' Koyal James ? " 

" Hush, traitor vile ! 0, bloody Earl, 

To slay thy Prince an' King — 
Thy gracious King — thy brither's baini — 

How wilt thou meet the sin ? " 

" As we '11 meet you — wi' shout an' aith," 

The furious Graeme replied ; 
Then wide the creaking gate he threw. 

An' out the warriors hied. 
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As meeting streams frae mountain springs, 

Conflicting, foam an' roar — 
As rocks repel the billows' rage, 

Along the ocean shore— 

Sae rushed the Gael wi' shout an' yell, 

Sae stood the Lowland men, 
Till bloodj grew the bum that dashed 

A-down the Black Spout glen. 

Earl Walter, foremost in the strife, 

Waved high his dripping brand ; 
But, missing Angus' glittering casque. 

Fell on the slippery strand. 

The vengeful Graeme, wi' grief an' rage, 

Beheld the Earl low. 
An' wheeling round, at Gowrie's crest 

He aimed a deadly blow ; 

But Ruthven's sword, wi' upward sweep, 

Repelled the ruthless stroke — 
When, faithless to its master's trust, 

Greeme's treacherous claymore broke ! 

He dashed the hilt at Ruthven's face. 

An' drew his dagger clear ; 
But bristling round, on every side. 

Pressed mony a pike an' spear. 

Wi' bootless rage his arm he flung, 

An' forth the weapon flew ; 
But, though it missed the Gowrie's breast, 

His henchman stout it slew. 
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The strife now slackens o'er the field ; 

The traitors twa are ta'en ; 
But Tulliebelton's warriors crowd 

The castle wa's aoain. 

o 

" Now yield thee, youth, or hy the rood 

Ye '11 roast afore ye dine ! 
Ho, fellows, smoke the fox-cuh out 

Wi' trees o' hlazing pine ! " 

Then high the curling fire-flans rise 

O'er turret, wall, an' tower. 
An' soon the crackling rafters blaze 

Through stately hall an' bower. 

The stifled vassals blindly rush 

An' madly leap the wa', 
Nor fear on point o' Lowland spear 

To get a deadly fa'. 

An' last young Tulliebelton sprang, 

His broadsword in his hand : 
He struck the foremost to the chin 

That dared him to withstand. 

But soon his bootless rage is quelled — 

The last black traitor's bound, 
That slew in fair St. Johnstoun's toun 

Their king wi' mony a wound — 

Our gracious king, whase minstrel sangs 

Filled Scottish hearts wi' glee, 
An' wha, at tilt an' tournament, 

Aye bore awa the gree : 
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The poor man's stay, the oppressor's fae — 

bloody rebel crew I 
But now in far Dun-£din's towers 

The black deed ye shall rue ! 

An' first on Athole's head they placed 

A red-het iron crown, 
An' syne wi' curses loud an' deep 

They trailed him through the toun ; 

An' next they took his cruel heart — 

Black, black wi' mony a stain — 
An' threw it in a burning fire, 

Still quivering wi' the pain ; 

An' syne they placed his traitor head 

Upon the cross sae hie, 
Its grey locks waving in the wind — 

A ghastly sight to see ! 

An' then the Graeme an' Stewart baith, 

Wi' sic-like cruel pains, 
Were made to suffer for the death 

0' Scotland's royal James ! 

Sae thus wi' shame an' meikle scorn 

Did a' tbae nobles dee ; 
An' ne'er sinsyne auld Castle Too 

Has rung wi' wassail-glee : 

But cheerless shows its roofless wa's 

Slow sinking to decay. 
An' shunned by a' o' human kind 

By night but an' by day. 
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But oft, as shines the wan cauld moon, 

A female form is seen, 
Wi' face pale as a winding-sheet, 

An' sad dejected mein : 

She has twa hairnies hy her side, 

An' moans in deep despair, 
As aye they look up in her face 

Wi' silent ruefu' air ! 

Nor wonder sair, for, when the fire 

Raged through the eastern tower, 
Shrill bairns' screams, an' woman's shrieks. 

Were heard till gloamin' hour ! 

mony a deed o' dreadfu' name, 

That nane but heaven ere knew — 
Fell deeds o* blood an' meikle shame — 

Were done in Castle Too ! 

God bless the King, an' save the land 

Frae rage o' cruel men ; 
An ne'er may Scotland after this 

Sic fearfu' treason ken ! 

Kinnaird's dark shades and rugged rocks, (13) 

Fir-fringed, and threatening to the sky — 
Where the hoarse corbie angry croaks. 

And chattering daw, and luckless pye, 
Make unblest melody — are past ; 

And it is well. Enough of gloom, 
In murky folds, the heavens o'ercast, 

Though crags and forests should not plume 
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The day with sables. Yet I've seen 

The urgent wanderer linger there 
As at a feast, when skies were sheen, 

And merry songsters filled the air 
With woodland music. Stretching fair, 

Like Highland plaid of ample fold, 
Of varied shade, and mixture rare, 

Barred bright with emerald green and gold, 
Broad Athole spreads her stores untold 

Of forests wide and bending grain, 
From mountain ridge, by rock and wold, 

Kich cultured holm, and level plain. 
To where the Tay, like silver chain, 

Hems her wide bordera, curving far 
Where Ballinluig lists the strain 

Of fitful Tummel's rushing war, (14) 
Down by Kilmorich's ceaseless jar 

Of mountain streams, and onward still 
Where Quay and Druid Dowally star 

Their cheerinor lights beneath the hill — 
Lone Dowally, where the woodland rill 

Still wakes to song the Highland muse. 
What time the gamesome fairies fill 

The buttercups with dews. 
And skilful art, unprized, unknown. 

Applies inventive head and hand 
To urge the bark from zone to zone — 

Strange fancy in a mountain land ! 
But why should worth unnoticed be ? 

O, let him have at least his fame. 
Who first dared bid the boundless sea 

Revere old Archimedes' name. 
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He asks no more. His rural cot. 

The roar of streams, the breeze of heaven, 

Be still, as erst, his envied lot, 
But own the gift divinely given. 

Small meed ; and were it but to give 

This wayvrard verse a right to live, 

Whoe'er the selfish aim may blame, 

I'll grace its flow with Eraser's name. 

A deeper gloom pervades the day, 

Kincraigie's boughs are rustling o'er me, (15) 
And old Dalguise obscures the way. 

With all its solemn woods before me. 
And stilly spires the curling smoke 
O'er glossy beech and Druid oak, 
From scattered cot and sheltered shealing, 
Glenalbert's lurking homes revealing. 
Now, had the hour been early morn — 
Mist on the hill, dew on the thoni — 
The newly-wakened goldie trilling 
Its matin song — the stock-dove billinff 
With gentle coo — the mountains steeping 
Their brows in burnished light — while creeping, 
With Sylph- like stealth, the air below 
Scarce tells 'tis waking yet or no, 
Save when its tidal wafts of balm 
Shows life still breathino^ in the calm — 
Then might be seen what favoured eyes 
Have sometimes on thy braes, Dalguise, 
With trembling rapture viewed — the fays 
Gay dancing as in ancient days ; 
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While yet, o'er lowland lea and lawn, 
They used to rouse the lingering dawn, 
With songs and pipes of sweetest sound, 
W^hose sofl notes woke no echoes round. 

Yet it is well. Poor Donald Bawn, (16) 

Sad was his chance in other days, 
When wandering home, at early dawn, 

He saw the gentle fays ! 

Far better had it been 
For Donald, that the dance and song 
Had ceased with day at Ballinloan, 
Or that the road had been less long. 

Than he such sight had seen ! 

Young Donald wooed the fairest maid 

E'er bloomed on Athole's braes : 
The brightest bar in Donald's plaid 

Grew dim in Helen's gaze. 
But what to Donald was the prize 
In Highland game, if Helen's eyes 
Refused the boon but seldom given — 
The approving glance for which he'd striven ? 
In vain the caber's brawny heave 

Compells the madden'd cheer. 
In vain his gaudy tartans wave 

To shame each gay compeer I 
In vain applauding thousands hail 

His pibroch's thrilling tone, 
Or, breathless, view the whirling ball 

With giant prowess thrown ! — 
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All bootless, all, if Helen's eye, 
Uncaring, shot its glances by — 
All bootless, all, if Helen's ear 
Befused his minstrelsy to hear ! 
'Twas not to her that Donald's name 

Was prizeless as the rest — 
For had she joy'd in mortal &me, 

Then his had made her blest — 
But bobterous sport and noisy show 

She ever sought to shun : 
The silent glen where wildflowers grow. 
And bees hum round the hazel bough, 

Alone her favour won. 

The neighbours siud, and all believed 

Her scarce of mortal mould. 
And Donald, too, oil feared and grieved 

For what time might unfold : 
And yet the hand he loved to press 

Was warm as hand might be ; 
And yet the cheek he feared to kiss 

Was trustful for to see. 
But still a something unexpressed 

Hung round her like a shroud — 
A something felt, though ne'er confessed — 

Known, yet ne'er named aloud. 
The light within her speaking eye. 

Though shrinking from the view, 
Was like the summer's noon-tide sky. 

Mysterious in its blue ; 
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And tben her voice, so sweetly meek ! — 
O, none that e'er heard Helen speak, 

To music's spell again 
Could stiU, as wont, resign their soul — 
Her sh'ghtest whisper breathed the whole 

E'er lurked in sweetest strain ! 
But when she sung of summer bowers, 
And summer birds, and summer flowers, 
And happy lands beyond the skies, 
\Miere youth ne'er fades, and love ne'er dies, 

'Twas heaven itself to hear ! 
The aspen leaf, as rose the lay. 
Hung moveless from its pencile spray. 
While youths and maidens joined to pay 

The tribute of a tear ! 

One night, as ceased the blackbird's song 

In brake and copsewood dell. 
She lingering left her cottage home 

And sought St. Columb's weU. 
There oft her wandering footsteps strayed 
"When dewy mists stole o'er the glade. 
And 'neath the weeping birch tree's shade 

Would chaunt a holy hymn ; 
While distant listeners crouched to hear 
With trembling joy and solemn fear — 
For to be seen, or to be near. 

They felt would be a sin. 

O sweet, sweet was her song that even 
Beside the mossy spring — 
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None sweeter in the bowers of heaven 

Might raptured seraph sing ! 
But what she said the listeners ne'er 
Could guess, though strained each eager ear 

Caught every dulcet sound ; 
But holj must the vigils been — 
The thrilling strain — the hour, the scene — 

Breathed heaven, and heaven alone. 

'Twas rapture all ! But soon each eye 

Sees, from St. Columb's well, 
A milk-white vapour curling high. 

And settling o'er the dell. 
Slowly it wreathed, and, arching o'er, 

Closed round her like a sleep — 
The sleep of young love's dreamy hour. 

So joyous, yet so deep. 
And from its downy depths arose, 

Not one glad voice, but, deep and strong 
Like organ swell, the chorus flows 

Of an unnumbered throng ! 
And all that night, till dawned the mom 

"With beaming eye, their melody 
In swells and falls afar was borne. 

Like lisrht waves on a summer sea. 
But slow, as bright and brighter grew 

The golden tints, that holy strain 
Waxed faint and fainter, till the dew 

Had vanished from the plain ; 
And with it the mysterious cloud 
That veiled the choir as with a shroud ; 
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When none — O grace !^-of all the throng 
That charmed the night with sweetest song 
Was there ! Even gentle Helen, too, 
Had vanished with the morning dew ; 
But, sunk or melted into air. 
None ever knew, for never there 
Was Helen seen again ! 

Time winged its flight, and Donald's tears 

Had long, long ceased to flow — 
The sooner that those doubts and fears 

Which checked love's warming glow. 
And vext its dreams, had been evolved ; 

And soon he learned the heart. 
Though chilled, could triumph o'er the cold 

That 'numbs bereavement's smart. 
His manly form, his ruddy cheek, 
And restless glance, full well could speak 

To maiden's bosom more 
Than others wist. And many an eye, 
Glad, sparkled back a quick reply ; 
Yet though in fervent, generous strain. 
He found his soul could melt again, 

It failed now to adore. 

No marriage- feast or harvest-home 

Without his laugh was gay : 
Like young steed bound the winter long, 

And loosed in sunny May, 
He run and rollicked round and round. 

Loved all that loved again, 
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Where'er he heard a bagpipe sound 

A sad or merry strain 
For solemn wake or bridal dance, 

Nor far nor near he'd care : 
Whatever the hour, it was a chance, 

And welcome anywhere. 
Time flew, and with it flew the hopes 

Of many a sighing maid — 
His words were only hail-shower drops 

To summer's parched glades, 

That glistened, freshened, but deceired — 

Oh, were less said or less believed 1 

But man will boast, and maid vrill hear 

His cunning tale with trusting ear ; 

Relying still, though still betrayed — 

Alas ! poor lost, forsaken maid 1 

But heaven, though mute, is not unheeding : 

Each sigh that tells thy heart is bleeding. 

Each sob that heaves thy gentle breast, 

Each half-formed wish for dreamless rest — 

For which in agony thou'dst pray — 

Is treasured 'gainst a trying day. 

When he who stole thy peace away, 

Bereft of hope, bereft of smiles, 

Bereft of all those winning vriles 

That charm weak hearts, in turn shall feel 

Fell pangs that sting like venomed steel : 

He laughs, nor heeds thy stifled sorrow ; 

But every laugh a grief shall borrow 

For after days. Though heaven is slow 

To urge the ruthless sinner's fate, 

f2 
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Yet faithful falls th' unerring blow. 
Suspended long, but ne'er too late ! 

The danoo had ceased at Ballinloan, 

Tlie eastern skj was streaked with grej. 
When Donald, whistling and alone, 

Reluctant held his homeward way. 
No ill he feared. The forest gloom 

Closed round him like a dreary cave — 
Ho whistled still ; no clammy tomb 

Owned horrors that he could not brave. 
He hoard unmoved the night-bird cry, 
And careless passed the cairn by, 
Unawed by guardian ghost ; but e'er 
He reached the height, his startled ear 
Caught notes that made him stop to hear. 
A chorus vast, of sweetest sound. 
From hill and dale, and round and round, 
Of rich low music, piped and sung, 
So small, so heavenly, soft, and young — 
That of dull earth it could not be — 
Pressed round him like a shoreless sea 
Of undulating melody ! 
What could it mean ? He strained his gaze. 
But round him hemmed the morning haze 
So close, he could not see his lenath. 
Much did he wish, but failing strenorth 

' on 

Denied him power to pierce the cloud. 
Then all at once rose laughter loud. 
And mocking taunts. " Now, Donald Bawn 
Has met the fairies at the dawn. 
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To save his boast and win his bride, 
Whate'er the chance, whatever betide ! 
True to his valorous tongue at night, 
His arm will dare by morning light 
Whate'er it threatens. Thrice hurra I 

He 's welcome as the morning beam 
That ushers in the new-bom Maj 
With dewy flower and glistening spray, 

Green lawn and glancing stream ! *' 

The breeze awoke. The grey mist curled 

Up dark ravine and craggy height. 
Then shone at once the smilinor world 

In all the majesty of light : 
And crowded thick in gaudy pride. 
O'er sloping hill to river side. 
From dark Kinnaird to fair Dalguise, 
Amazed the fairies he descries, 
In May-day mom solemnities. 
A thousand piped, a thousand sung, 
A thousand more their gay harps strung. 
And thousands danced o'er land and lea. 
Mad with that magic minstrelsy ; 
While thousands laughed, and cried in jeer, 
" Why does bold Donald loiter here ? " 

One effort more, and Donald flew 
Like startled deer along tlie dew. 
As waves before the vessel's prow 
Chafe and recede, till, rushing past, 
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She bounds, then back, with maddened flow, 

Clash fiercely in her wake at last, 
So fast stout Donald's lightning strides 
Cleave the dense crowd, that quick divide 
To reunite in dense pursuit. 

As buzzing flies the plunging steed, 
So chased, so run the desperate route 

O'er bush and bank with reckless speed. 
Till prone upon the lawn at length, 
Hope's whisperings hushed, bereft of strength. 
He falls 'mid mingled shout and jeer, 
" Is Donald Bawn the boaster here ? " 

Ten thousand thousands joined the laugh. 
Ten thousand shrill their chanters blew. 

While twice ten thousand, joyous, quaffed 
From cowslip cups the sparkling dew 

To Donald's health — " That hero great, 

Who boasted long, that, soon or late. 

He'd show the fays, be't right or wrong. 

His heart was stout, his arm was strong ! " ' 

Then one and all cried out in scorn, 

** Quick let him do what he has sworn ! 

She comes, she comes, to bless his sight ! 

Now, mortal, prove thy mortal might ! " 

At once ten thousand harps awoke — 

A thousand voices, soft as sighs, 
From wood and plain, and glen and rock. 

Burst forth in sweetest symphonies ; 
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And stnitting past went knight and dame, 

In silken robes with jewels bright ; 
Next palfreys white, each flowing mane 

With jingling silver bells bedight ; 
And on them trooped, in lengthened line, 

Gay ladies, fair as rosy dawn, 
With diamonds' sheen and pearlins fine, 

Like dew-drops on the spangled lawn ! 
O, 'twas a wondrous sight to see ! 

But next, and fairer than before, 
A crowd came rolling like the sea, 
Gemmed with calm sunset's jewellery, 
And all its wavelets dancing free 

Along the pebbly shore. 
And in the midst, with queenly mien, 
And angel look, was Helen seen — 

The same, and not the same. 
As when, on Athole's braes she strayed 
A modest, timid, mountain maid. 

Unknown to doubt or blame. 
Her faultless form, her lovely &ce. 
Were heightened by a heavenly grace ; 
And then the blue of that calm eye 
Had in it such divinity, 
That love was awed and felt like sin — 

A something to be feared — 
And then her smile, so strong to win. 

So pitied while it cheered. 
The rising heart would shrink again. 
As if its worthless throb would stain 

A being so revered I 
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Tben harps we faoslied, and bodied the song. 
And silent stood the wond'iii^ throng, 
mien Hden, h^ abofie the rest, 
Like white swan en its se^ nest. 

With all its jooi^lings roond. 
On Donald gazed with smile and tear — 
And sodi a look ! — eadi eager ear, 
SpontaneoQS, strained as one, to hear 

Its meaning melt in soond ! 

** Oh, what does Donald here so soon 

Among the earlj dew. 
To win what never maj be won, 

And chanse his rose for me? 
For none that seek the £urj folk 

Upon a May-daj mom,. 
But those by changeless trae love brought^ 

May boast on their return ! 
Ah me I I fear thy lips are stained 

By many a truant kiss. 
And black with countless vows profaned. 

That purchased dool for bliss. 
Yet if thou'rt blameless, take my hand, 

Which none here may deny : 
If not, adieu ! " The shining band 

In silence then passed by, 
And vanished in a thrillins: sound 

Of strange sweet melody. 

The early-up found Donald Bavm, 
The young, the free, the gay, 
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Stretched speechless on the dewy lawn, 

Unconscious of the day ; 
While fixed and full his stolid gaze 

Strained o'er green Albert Glen, 
Where hidling crept the lingering haze 

Beyond the haunted fen. 
Well, well they knew, by that wild look, 
He'd seen a sight he could not brook : 
His clammy brow, so deadly pale. 
And quivering lips, confirmed the tale ; 
While, more to prove the dreaded thing, 
He lay within a fairy ring ! 

Long Donald lived, but ne'er again 

At wake or fair was Donald seen. 
Nor beauty's eye, nor bagpipe's strain 

Could win him to the green ; 
But, mopping, by the rushing Brand 
For hours he'd sit, or moveless stand ; 
Or lonely in his mother's cot. 
Forgetting all, by all forgot. 
He'd speechless muse the live-long day. 
And sigh unheeded weeks away. 
But yet at times across his soul 

A ray would stream, and then he'd tell, 
With feverish eloquence, the whole 

That on that fatal mom befel : 
The effort o'er, his mental light 
Would settle into darker night. 

One eve, in gayer mood he sat 
Upon an old grey stone. 
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And with the Brand held lightsome diat, 

That heedless hurried on. 
The mist came rolling down the brae, 
O'er river, haugh, and holm, and lea. 
Thick spreading like a silent sea, 

And still he sat alone. 
Heaven's ways are strange ! The neighbours quite 
Forgot their charge till darkening night. 
When loud the Water Spirit's scream 
Was heard above the brawling stream 

By Trochrie's ruined tower. 
They cried the name of Donald Bawn 
O'er holt and heath, till rosy dawn, 
But search and shout could nouaht avail : 
That niaht closed Donald's woeful tale — 

Earth never saw him more. 

Lone TuUymet, the black clouds yet (17) 

Are hovering o'er thy hill. 
As lothe to hide, where grief has spread 

A shadow darker still. 
But lately, as I walked thy wood, 

How gay were shrub and tree. 
The mavis sung, the cushat coo'd. 

The blackbird piped with glee. 
And maidens carolled o'er the lea 

Their blithest, newest lay. 
Nor dreamt the ills their lord would dree — 

The long, the far-away ! 
Again, when freshened groves were gay, 

And summer's garlands wore, 
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I chanced at dewy eve to stray 

Where all was glad before ; 
But though flowers gemmed the breast of May, 
All silent vras the maiden's lay ; 
And though the birds sung from the spray, 

Their songs seemed glad no more ! 

Alas ! the gallant, kind, and brave — 

Their loved and honoured lord — 
Wlio sailed &r o'er the Indian wave. 

To bare a trueman's sword — 
Had died as warrior loves to die, 

On Sobraon's battle plain, 
As burst the shout of victory. 

O'er countless foemen slain ! 
Proud was the gallant hero's fall. 
The soldier's cloak his honoured pall, 
His resting place that field of fame. 
Whose deathless tale embalms his name ! 
But though he slept the hero's sleep. 
Still did they feel, and, feeling, weep 

He ne'er could come again ! 

A proud career was his ! When young, 

On Egypt's ancient shore 
He joined the battle-shout that rung 

O'er battle fields of yore. 
On Lusitanian vine-clad height, 

Iberian vale, and Belgic plain — 
Wherever weakness warred with might. 
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Or freedom struggled for the right — 
. He was, and not in vain ! 

And now he rests on foreign strand, 

Whose sword saw Europe freed — 
0, had his own loved mountain-land 

Closed o'er her patriot dead, 
Then their's had been a milder grief ! 
Their pride to have their own loved chief 

Rest by their own loved Tay, 
Had eased, alas, the rankling smart. 
Although it could not heal the heart. 
But far on distant Sutlej shore, 
They feel as he were their's no more. 
No sorrowing friend leans o'er his grave. 
No bluebells o'er his lone turf wave, 
No plover whistles round his head. 
No heath-bloom near his couch is spread — 
There's nothing in that land to tell 
That there a Scottish warrior fell, . 
That there a Highland chieftain sleeps : 
They almost feel his spirit weeps 

To rest so far away I 

But blest is still the patriot's bed 
Where'er his lowly pillow's spread ; 
Even foes revere their foeraan's turf, 
For kindred souls own kindred worth ; 
And though no flower, to memory dear. 
Is there, or home-bird piping near. 
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Still, where the patriot sinks in death, 
That red sod is his native heath. 
And should it he on foreign shore, 
That land's the stranger's own no more ; 
For though opposing swords prevail, 
And sad truth breathes another tale, 
Our hearts will claim the spot our own, 
A birthright for us dearly won. 

The water-pyes are piping loud, (18) 
As if they feared a coming flood. 
With all its ills. And well they may ; 
For though, like beauty's steps, the Tay 
Now meekly glides in love away. 
The louring heavens, so blue and black, 
Like horror writhing on a rack. 
Heaves big with rage, that so soon may burst. 
And bid the storm-flend do his worst. 
Then roars the brook — then, like a sea. 
The river swells from bank to brae ; 
And 'mid the strife, yon little isle. 
Where now their love, and care, and toil, 
Meet and are blest, o'erwhelmed, may hide 
Its green head 'neath the rushing tide, 
And all their helpless, screaming brood. 
Be, fluttering, strewed along the flood. 

Strange bird I how oft on lowland shore. 
When winter laid his flnaers hoar 
On strath and stream, I've watched thy flight, 
And wondered if I marked ariaht. 
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Now seen, now lost, as snowy vest, 

Or sable coat, hid or oonfest 

Thy devious course. And then thy cry, 

So odd, like fisher whistling by 

At wizard speed, where ship nor boat 

With oar or sail was seen to float — 

'Twas wonder all ! What could'st thou be — 

From where to whence^-or land or sea ? 

And now thou'rt there by highland stream. 

No more a marvel, guess, or dream — 

Thy tale revealed, nor strange nor shy — 

A social, loving water pye ! 

Were man more patient, and less prone 

At once to judge of the unknown. 

How many a dark or wondrous story 

Would suffer in its gloom or glory ! 

At home the most repelling face 

Is found with some redeeming grace. 

That makes it common ; and the glare 

That wins abroad the eager stare 

And laboured guess, there to is found 

Drudging a dull domestic round 

Of social duties ! 

Hark ! it comes, 
Like distant sound of muffled drums ! 
The dull pond bubbles — lower still 
The swallows skim, and down the hill 
The lambkins troop, as if in fright. 
Yet doubtful if they heard aright. 
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Again they stand, with upward gaze— 
Craig- Vinian's firs are in a blaze — 
The stunned earth shakes, as roaring rend 
The pitchy clouds, while down descend 
Their drenching stores. Already swell 
The brooks to torrents. Down the dell, 
Unknown to Kaiads, foaming bound 
The newborn floods — again resound, 
From rage-tossed clouds, all reft and riven. 
The dread artillery of heaven ! 
Again o'er Craig-y-Bam's pines 
The whisking lightning shoots and shines. 
And louder, nearer than before. 
The tliunders burst with crackling roar. 
Like mountains rending. Fair St. Colm, 
How frightful looks thy airy home ! 
Enveloped thick in sulphurous screen. 
Through which thy walls are scarcely seen, 
Though dazzling white ! O, heaven and earth 
Why do ye war so ? Laugh in mirth. 
Clap hands and sing ! No, no I again. 
With tenfold torrents in their train, 
The bolts, like unbound furies, flash 
As if in joy, as crash on crash 
The dread peals hurtle close behind. 
Where's now the Tay, so lately kind, 
So fair, so bland, like new-made bride — 
Full blessed, and blessing all beside — 
There brown and surging onward — on. 
Like roused-up termagant, she sweeps, 
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Across her stormy bosom strewn 

What many a poor man weeps — 
Uprooted trees thick warp the tide, 
And yonder rolls the glossy pride 
Of some fair herd. The helpless lamb, 
Still faintly bleating for its dam, 
Spins whirling past, mix'd with the store 
Of scented lea. I'll gaze no more ! 
Then welcome Athole's woods ! Their gloom 
Tells less of ruin. But the boom 
Tracking that flash so laggingly, would show 
The storm relents amain. Yet black as woe 
The clouds still mutter curses. Crashing down, 

Flinging the tall pines prostrate, see the rock 
Heft as by demon, and with vengeance thrown 

In very wantonness. How thunders mock 
Man's puny majesty ! Paling with dread 
His proud brow into meekness ! 

Ha ! there now ! 
Old Bimam wipes the storm-mist from his brow ! 
Brave hill ! old classic hill ! how do I joy 
To mark him smiling so, like chubby boy ! 
The roused sun gilds his summit, and he seems 
As straining upward to embrace its beams. 
The clouds are scattering fast. Grey King's Seat shines 
In all its ruggedness of clefts and pines. 
The rain is o'er. When did its pouring cease. 
And what a strange profundity of peace 
Is brooding round ! Hark, hark ! the blackbird's song — 
And, oh, how pleasantly the rocks prolong 
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Its clear fiill notes. Well, what a pomp is here 
Of rock and wood — so gloriously severe, 
So rudely beautiful ! Encircling round, 
Like guardian genii of enchanted ground. 
Their huge piles rise, as anxious to repel 
All access to the spot they love so well. 
And it is lovesome. How the reft mists creep 
Like guilty ghosts, and struggle up each steep, 
Marling the dark firs strangely. Again 

The sun smiles out in gladness, like a sire 
On chastened child more fondly, and the strain 

Of woodland joy, spontaneous, like a choir, 
Bursts gushing forth. The moist woods in the glow 
Beam out their brooding bless from every bough. 
And there's the Brand. See how it steals away, (19) 
Jewelled with sunbeams, to salute the Tay I 
Meek Brand ! when last I saw thee, thou wert wild, 
A roistering, braggart, bounding, mountain*child. 
Fretting thy course by Trochrie's ruined tower. 
That owned of yore old Grey- Steel's feudal power; 
Or thundering hoarse, through gorge and deep defile, 
Beneath the corny heights of Kinnacoil. 
But here thou'rt gentle — ^good — checking thy flow 
Of mirth to cheer the shade of old Neil Gow ! 
There stands his cottage still ! 'Tis rude ; yet there 
The Highland Orpheus piped and laughed at care. 
Old " famous Neil ! " Still many a story runs 
Of his great wit and worth, and jokes and puns — 
A brave and jolly dread-none sort of man — 
Great at the fiddle — glorious at a can — 
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To all alike, whatever their rank and name, 

Unchained by fashion — and there rests his fame ! 

Nor is it strange Apollo here should seek 

And find a votary ; for, sooth to speak, 

It is a pleasant place in all that go 

To make a paradise. The shade, the show 

Of glorious woods, clear mirror'd in smooth streams, 

Bright as the day, and golden with its beams — 

Sweet little meads, and vistas opening more, 

Heath on the heights, and wild flowers on the shore ; 

Close circling hills and cliffs o'eriiung vdth pine. 

To curb the blast and nurse a kindly clime. 

Are centred here ! Yes, Inver, thou art sweet — 

A warm and happy, quiet, close retreat, 

Where song should thrive. And here my limbs I'll lay 

Beneath the shade, to muse an hour away. 



The sun is set. The small birds are at rest. 

Each roosted on its own domestic bough. 
Yet day still lingers in the dewy west. 

And, though the bat's abroad, seems loath to go. 
And here I loiter still, yet hardly know 

Why thus I idle it. The soul, untired, 
Forgets the wearied limbs. Night has her show 

Of sumless beauties, too, to be admired. 

How solemn rise the hills — they look as if inspired ! 

The very silence of the hour is rife 
With busy tongues, that commune with the heart. 
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Not in the fettered eloquence of life, 

Where feeling sickens in the toil of art ; 
But spirits free, to flesh-bound souls impart, 

By some strange agency, their ample store 
Of soothing homilies, that never smart. 

Though adverse to the sinful world's lore. 

That teach man's worth to be his rio^ht but to adore. 

No more ! — All else is vanity. How black. 

And full of working thought, these woods press round, 
And darkly rushing in its onward track 

The river rolls beneath me with a sound 
Like eager voices, whispering from the ground 

The secrets of their brotherhood. And where 
Might one with spirit meet, if here not found. 

Bound thee, Duncaledon ? the very air 

Feels heavy with the past (20) — the tales of times that 
were. 

Ye ancient hills, and thou, old ruined fane. 

Faint looming through the night, from out thy shade 

Of darker boughs, could ye in mortal strain 
Recount the changes ages here have made, 

Since the dark blood-stained Druid, trembling, laid 
Aside his rites, and owned the faith divine — 

When sainted Columb first the cross displayed. 
And triumphed o'er the heaii^ of Constantino, 
And all Fictavia bowed, and blessed the sacred sioni — 

Then would we hear of deeds both strange and great — 

Deeds that were old a thousand years ago ! 

o 
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Hov. Lerc^ prad sdsotq&s 

^n^en Rannaaf vocid » S^^ ^^ lao^^ to knofv 
inhere nsM a iDi7L;Jer. H«re d>e mei^ Ooldee, 

That aDGKni j >t iBJit; er, wocji bcailkx hov — 
£re heakTeo Isftl kcks to Si Sc P«cer*s Ler — 
And pradied tbe cjcsqTxna^ Grass ia tnsdi'ssiinplicitf ! 

AxKn PktiTO firoflB tbe narch ot tbiid 

Is seTored bj tbe SoxTs &te&l svord. 
Its niioe proscnbed, extiact its rojai line — 

Tbe Tassd serres irber« onoe b^ nikd a kid! 
Grim Wodea s wrior tbocsaunds, bocde oo horde. 

Rush frcHn tbe viiTe, and darken o*er tbe bmd — 
Tbe SaxoQ wings bis f<eatbered war>sbower, stored 

Witb deatb and ruin — discord waves ber brand. 

And war, beanb-fostered, sboats o*er tbe devoted land ! 

Tbe Roman, like tbe blue Pict, sinks — tbe Bane, 
Repelled, no longer leaves old Scandia's sbore — 

Tbe fiery Saxon owns anotber name. 

And brotbers meet wbo foemen were of yore — 

"VNliere knelt .tbe Culdee, mitred priests adore. 
In lordly state, aix)und St. Oolumb's sbnne — 

Again tbe presbyter, plain as before. 

Proclaims to errina man beaven's trutbs sublime — 
All tbese, and more, you've seen, memorial of old time! 

No more, like wolves, the savage mountaineers 
Rush from their fastenesses to spoil and slay ; 
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The Highland claymores and the Lowland spears 

No longer redden in intestine fray ; 
No more to battle, as to joyous play, 

Our nobles boun'. Dost thou, old pile, recall 
When shrieks and groans, and blood and mailed array. 

Would 'neath thy roof hold hellish carnival. 

Careless of heaven's dread ire ? Yes, thou rememb'rest all ! 

Nor wilt thou soon forget the strains that thrilled 

The echoes to excess with melody, 
When mitred Doucrlas — scominof sword and shield, 

Knighthood's proud pomp, and feats of chivalry — 
The glory of his house, struck, firm and free, 

His classic harp in honour's sacred name. 
And tuned the Mantuan bard's dread minstrelsy 

To Scotland's ruder pipe with kindred flame — 

The first in British verse to laud thus Virorirs fame ! 

Still longer could I linger here, Dunkeld, 
Thou old, thou beautiful, thou ever young ! 

A thousand memories in thee live ; but, quelled. 
The muse remembers other bards have sunt; 

Of thee, and o'er thy charms and story flung 
Their more enduring melodies. Good night ! 

The hermit brown owl hoots ; heaven's lamps are hung ; 
In sooth, 't would seem each giant mountain's height 
Already clears his brow to watch for morning light ! 
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NOTES TO CANTO SECOND. 

1. 
Fair Aberfddy*s ** Urks'* so nwtily tung 
By Coila's bard.—F. 61, 
The guide to the Falls of Moness never fails to show stran- 
gers the rude alcove in which Burns rested when he is said to 
have composed his highlv-prized song, '* The Birks o* Aher^ 
fcldy,** The seat commands a fine view of one of the falls. 
They are three in number, and in close proximity to each 
other. Strangers on their way to see them will find the ves- 
tiges of ancient entrenchments in a nearly circular wood that 
crowns an eminence on the left hand, about two or three hun- 
dred yards above the village, and the ruins of a " round tower" 
on the hill above Moness House. 

2. 

Fratn KiUiechauie sings elate 
The merry finch.— F. 62. 
Killiechassie, the property of Miss Fleming, is on the other 
side of the Tay, and almost opposite Aberfeldy. It is a sweet 
place, but capable of much greater embellishment. Clunie 
and Edradynate, owned, respectively, by J. S. Hepburn, and 
J. S. Robertson, Esqs. are on the hill, about two miles farther 
down. Derculich follows, the seat of Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
The name in Gaelic is said to signify the grave of Dargo, one 
of Fingal's heroes, who fell in the manner described in the 
poem. (See Notes to Calthon and Colmal, in Macpherson's 
" Ossian" A few years ago, on removing a hillock that stood 
in the way of an improvement, a rude stone coffin, if rough 
unchiselled slabs deserve the name, containing human bones, 
was disentombed, and credited as a confirmation of the tradi- 
tion. The warrior's remains were gathered with great care, 
and again interred at a little distance from their previous 
resting-place, where they were fenced in by a stone wall, to 
secure them against future molestation. 
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3, 

The ousels, too^ with snovoy vest. — P. 64. 
The water-ousel, thoagh common by every rauning stream, 
and noway noted for shyness, is nevertheless a bird that com- 
paratively few are acquainted with. It is about the size of a 
corn-bunting, and resembles the wren in shape and attitude. 
The head, back wings, and tail, are black, the breast white, and 
the belly reddish brown ; and although without the usual cha- 
racteristics of a waterfowl, it is an expert diver, and can re- 
main a long time under water. In some places in the High- 
lands it is much persecuted, on the supposition that it is 
hurtful to the spawn of salmon — a charge that receives no 
confirmation, from the fact that the bird is as plentiful where 
there are no spawning beds as where they are rife. 

4. 
Old GairntuUy rears its head, — P. 67* 
Gaimtully, as it is popularly named, but more properly 
Grandtully Castle, is a fiae old building, and kept in tolerable 
repair by the proprietor. Sir W. D. Stewart of Murthly. It 
is close upon the highway, four miles below Aberfeldy, on the 
Mme side, and about half-a-mile from the river. 

6. 

Cloch/oldich opens on the sight. — P. 7I« 
Giochfoldich, the property of Mrs. W. S. B. Campbell, in 
jonmeying down Strathtay, is next to Derculich. A little 
farther on is Findynate, the residence of A. Stewart, Esq. sur- 
geon. Another mile or so brings the traveller to Pitnacree 
and Ballechin, belonging, respectively, to the heirs of the late 
J. Menzies, Esq. and R. Stewart, Esq. These small estates, 
including Edradynate, Derculich, &c. ranged along the hill- 
side, each with its mansion-house amid its modicum of oaks 
and beeches, and all basking so warmly to the mid-day sun, 
form the glory of Strath uy. Eastertyre, the property of Mrs. 
M'Glashan, though susceptible of equal adornments, presents 
nothing striking. 

6. 
Raleigh's great gift, tho* not the boon he thought. — P. 75. 
I need hardly say to my readers that the potato is meant 
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liere; and that it was introduced to Britain bj Sir Walter 
Sleigh, on his return from a bootless expedition to America 
in quest of its fabled El Dorado. Perhaps, however, £1 Do- 
nido was only the poetical name for California, although its 
real meaning was not understood until these latter days. 

7. 

So welcome to my soul ShetewarCs honoured tign! — P. 77. 

Every traveller should rest himself at Sketewan, although 

it were nothing else than to honour the virtues. Old Mr. 

Cameron is even better than his strong waters^ although the 

latter are first-rate. 

8. 
BlacJccasUe rears his sombre brow. — P. 78. 
On the top of this tame-looking but high hill, which rises 
•immediately behind Sketewan, are still the vestiges of the 
" strength " which gave it its name. The text contains all 
that can be said about it. 

9. 
Old Balnaguard.—V. 79. 
This village, as well as Sketewan and Blackcastle, is like- 
wise on the south side of the river, and about half-a-mile east 
from the former. It is small, and sufficiently Highland in 
appearance, but boasts a literary reputation from Mrs. Brun- 
ton having made it the early residence of the heroine of " Sdf" 
Control,** The name in English literally signifies ** the town 
of the guard." At a little distance is a farm-house csUed Bal- 
namuir, or *' the town of the officers." 

10. 
Old Logierait ! 
Olad look thy dwellings, <fc<j. — P. 81. 
Logierait, the hollow of justice, on the other side of tlie Tay, 
enjoys a sweet situation. It was long a seat of that kind of 
justice that prevailed under the feudal system. The court- 
house and jail were demolished only fifty years ago. Tyn-an- 
reigh, literally " the King's house," is a few hundred yards be- 
hind the village — the gallows hill about the same distance in a 
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westerly direction. At the period the last cnlprit was hang, 
the Tillage is said to hare been three times larger than now; but 
erer since that fatal occurrence, when its officious dames, ** to 
please the laird," ran for a new rope to liang an innocent man, 
it has decreased gradually but certainly, and promises at no 
distant time to consist of only the kirk, the manse, the school- 
house, and the inn. The ash tree referred to is a monster of 
its kind, and supposed to be 500 years old. Dr. Adam Fer- 
guson, the historian of the Roman Republic, and Robert 
Bisset, LL.D. author of a Life of Edmund Burke, &o. were 
both bom in the manse of Logierait. And yet it is still in- 
sisted that " the wives of Logierait can ne*er do well." 

11. 
The wayward Tummdl rushes on^ dee,—F. 84. 
The Tay receives the Tummell — '' the dark " or « turbulent 
flood " — about half-a-mile below Logierait. Augmented by the 
Oarry about ten miles higher up, it is here about as large as 
its superior. From a little below their Junction, the traveller 
has a fine view of the district through which it runs, as far as 
Ben-y-Vrackie and the Pass of Killiecrankie. At the bottom 
of the latter is seen the woods of Faskally, the property of Mr. 
Batter, and far up the former are clearly noted Balnakillie, 
belonging to Mr. Stewart, and Baledmond, the mansion-house 
of Mr. Ferguson. Below these is the little village of Moulin, 
and farther down the beautiful village of Pitlochry, and be- 
tween them, but nearer the former, is noticed a clump of trees 
that eonceals the ruins of the Black Castle of Moulin. 

12. 
Cattle Too.— P. 88. 
The name of this ruin — Chaisteal Dubh Mhoathlinne, " the 
Black Castle of Moulin" — I have, for various reasons, written 
Castle Too. In the first place, it apparently answers my 
rhyme better; in the second, dubh (black), sounds to a low- 
land ear very like Too; and, thirdly, it has a more familiar 
look to a lowland eye. The historical reader will perceive 
that the ballad entitled, " Sir Walter," so far as the Castle of 
Moulin is concerned, is purely fictitious. It will likewise be 
seen that the assassination of James the First, in the Black- 
friars Monastery of Perth, is followed as rapidly by its conse- 
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qMQces MM if rmUvart bad triTened Atbole in tboM days. 
^1>«r« U a poetical lieenee, faowerer, lor taeh ioooofroities in 
^lad narratire. Cliaisteal Dabh hai no hittorj, boft tradition 
1ms oooneeted, witboot date or circomstanee, an awfol some- 
^bin; vitb iu orertbrow. It is sapposed to bare been boilt 
in tbe tbirteentb or foarteentb centarj. Last jear^ vbile 
ploa^binf an emloeace about tbree bondred yards or so to tbe 
vestvard of tbe mins, tvo pits vere tbrown open, eontainiof 
fragments of boman bones, and a larfe sabCerrsneons carity 
^^^posed, vbicb was ooojectared to bare been a biding-plaee 
for ralnables in tiroes of periL In sbape it bore a resemblance 
^ A jargonelle pear, and, if I remember arigbt, was between 
tbirty and forty feet in lengtb, witb a proportional depth. 
Tbe sides were bntlt of rough field rubble, and tbe roof formed 
of large unchiselled flat stones. 

13. 

Kinmcdrd's dark ihada ani rmgged rodfcs. — P. 97. 

Kinnaird, the residence of tbe Hon. F. C. Dnunmond, is 

the property of the Duke of Atbole. It stands on tbe sontb 

l>«nk of the Tay, beneath a high rock, thickly ooTered with 

trees, and the breeding place of an immense colony of daws. 

14. 
Where BaHinluig lists the stram 
Of fitful TummeWs rushing wor.— P. 98. 
Ballinluig (opposite the Tummell), Kilmorich, Gnay, Dow- 
^ly, &c. are Tillages or hamlets scattered along the highway 
at the bottom of the rising ground, or braes of Athole, on the 
north side of tbe Tay. The latter is named "Druid" Dowally, 
from two huge upright stones, evidently of Druidical origin, 
ny the road-side. It is the schoolmaster who " wakes to song 
the Highland muse." He has gained several prizes at " Oa- 
tberings'^for his Gaelic poetry. Mr. James Fraser, mill- 
'^right, is a native of the parish, widely known for his inven- 
^>^e skill in mechanics, and no less appreciated for bis sound 
•onse and unassuming manners. The self-propelling ferry- 
boats in the Tay and the Tummell were invented and oon- 
•tructed by him. As early as 1822, he spplied the Archime- 
®*n screw to the working of small boats — a model of which 
^*« presented to the War-Office by the late Duke of Athole 
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shortly afterwards. Unfortunately, however, it was lost sight 
of, and almost forgotten, till a patent for a similar inTention 
was obtained by another individual. Mr. Fraser has also a 
local celebrity for other evidences of his inventive ingenuity. 

15. 
Kineraxgie^s houghs are waving o^er me. — P. 99. 
Kincraigie's *' boughs," as well as those of Glenalbert, are 
so identified with each other, and both so connected with those 
of Dalguise, that the traveller will recognise the whole as per- 
taining to the latter. The Stewarts of Dalguise date as far 
back as Robert the Second, being descended from a natural 
son of that monarch. 

16. 
Poor Donald Bawn.—V, 100. 
Although the belief in fairies is still noway uncommon in 
the Highlands, the natives can scarcely be prevailed to enter 
upon the subject with a lowlander. One evening, however, I 
had the pleasure of hearing three or four local encounters with 
the ** gentle fays " narrated, from which I took the materials 
of the tale given. The narrator was a firm believer in fairy 
folk ; his stories were modern ; and to seal their verity, he 
told me that he knew one or two of their heroines as well as 
he knew myself, although we were tolerably well acquainted. 

17. 
Lone Tullymet, dtc— P. 112. 
TuUymet House is seen, from the south side of the Tay, 
shining among its surrounding woods, near the top of the hill, 
behind the braes of Athole. The history of the late proprie- 
toff Major-General Sir R. H. Dick, is so well known^ and his 
death on the battle-field so recent, that the allusions to him 
in the Poem need no farther illustration. 

18. 

The water-pyes are piping loucL-^F. 115. 

These birds congregate in hundreds, and breed on the small 

islands of the Tay and the Tummell, although they are little 

known and seldom seen below Dunkeld, In England they are 

named the oyster-cracker. 

o2 
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19. 
And tUr€*s the Bramd^ Jtc—V. 119. 
TbU f iream, after leaYin^ Loch Freaeb j,timTenes tbe stntli 
of that Dame at a rate that ia nerer lesa than a trotting pace, 
and falls into the Taj at Inrer, near Dnnkeld. The Bum- 
bling Bridge at Kinnaeoil is a sight worth seeing ; and the 
eaaeade at the Hermitage, farther dovn, from the means taken 
to show it off to greater adrantage, is eren more attractiTe. 
^ Troehrie*8 mined tower ''—once a seat of the ill-fated Earls 
of Qowrie, the next last of whom bore the appellation of Qrey 
8Ud~~or rather the rough traces of it, are on the south bank 
of the Brand, about four miles up the strath, and near the Til- 
lage of Trocbrie. loTer is as sweet a place as one maj meet 
In a long summer day, and owns a comfortable inn. Neil 
Gow's Cottage there is still an object of much interest. 

• 

20. 
Round thee, DuncaUdan, the very air 
Feeli heavy with thepast.^F. 121. 
Dnncaledon, or Dunkildon, the ancient name of Dnnkeld, 
signifies " the stronghold of the rough mountainous country." 
During the earlier portion of the Pictish dynasty, its Castle 
was the residence of kings ; and from the time of Columba to 
the Reformation, it was honoured as the seat of a bishop. It 
was pillaj^ed on several occasions by the Danes. Often had 
its ecclesiastical dignitaries to do battle with their wild neigh- 
bours from the hills, whose piety was never sufficiently strong 
to deter them from plundering the patrimony of the Church 
whenever they found an opportunity. In 1560, the splendid 
Cathedral was almost destroyed; but was afterwards so far 
renewed, that in 1689 it withstood several assaults by the 
Highlanders after their victory at Killiecrankie, and enabled 
a portion of the Cameronian regiment, who held it, to repulse 
them in the end, after the whole of Dunkeld, with the excep- 
tion of one house, was burned to the ground, and a large por- 
tion of the rebels roasted among the ruins. Sinclair, whom 
King Robert Bruce named his own Bishop, and Gavin Doug- 
las, the first who translated Virgil's jEneid into English 
Terse, and was otherwise the most noted among our early 
Scottish poetS| were both Bishops of Dunkeld. 
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Iinmg—Cnig-j-Bins, Ac— Deeyd— -FareweQ to tiM HigUatds—Binaa HiH, 

Ganp — The AdninUe Gneht« — ^The Tower of Lethendj — ^leikkoor— CM^-iigiu — 
Blui|vwii^ U, — The Rtrer Isia — EiacbreB Castle — CargiU— Stobhall — lin of 
Ga^me— Stanley 101a— Stailej— The Battle of bmitj: a BaOad— Water of AhMid 
— Hutiigtoirer Cattle— lethren Casde— Beesj Bell aad Kaiy 6raj, &e.— Palace of 
Seoie — Perth — Ereiiig. 

Night follows day, and day succeeds to night ; 

Life ends in death, to live again in light ; 

Sleep comes — the semblance of that sterner sleep. 

The last, the cold, the dreamless, and the deep — 

To give exhausted joy renewed zest. 

And hush the troubled heart in soothingr rest. 

All change and changing still lead to the best. 

As blossoms wither, fairer flowei*s arise ; 

And winter only preludes milder skies. 

Great kingdoms sink, to nourish greater powers ; 

And man will gain, although the loss were ours. 

His race is onward. Every passing age 

Prepares a brighter story for his page. 

Old Egypt vanished — Greece gave place to Rome, 

And sinking, left the earth with less of gloom — 

Now Britain rules, and, with her flag unfurled, 

Awakes to loftier aims a stirrincr world. 
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And other states, unnamed yet and unsung, 
Imbibing high resolves while yet they 're young, 
From the proud vantage that she leaves, shall guide 
The future currents of that glorious tide, 
Which, pressing onward with augmented roll, 
Shall bless the gladdened globe from pole to pole ; 
Till Justice, undismayed, lift up her voice, 
And shouting Freedom everywhere rejoice ; 
And Slavery be a tale of times of old, 
That 's hardly credited when heard and told. 

The morn is up — and what a lovely mom ! 
Not brighter blazed the sun when time was born ; 
Not fairer shone the new-made wondering earth, 
"VMien dawning's choral starlits hailed her birth ; 
Nor bloomed the meads with sweeter, fresher flowers, 
Nor blither sung the birds in Eden's bowers, 
Than here they worship. Yet the world grows old. 
Time-worn and hoary, as the tale is told. 
True it is old — much older since the day 
When Hope first doated on its proud display. 
And seraphs, shouting, praised the God of might. 
As, launched afar, it rolled in life and light. 
Yet it is lovely still, and strong as then. 
With life and health, and vigour in each vein. 
Say not 'tis aged — hastening to decay ! 
How sweet it smiles this morning, and how gay ! 
No eye, save unblest cynic's, here could trace 
One scar or wrinkle on its glorious face. 
How grandly beautiful these grey cliflfs rise. 
With all their dark pines straining to the skies ! 
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How smile these lawns, arrayed in richest green, 
Chequered by leafy sliade till scarcely seen ! 
How glides the stainless Tay, like new-made thing, 
Wondering at life, and thoughtless but to sing ! 
How gush the glad strains of the warbling grove. 
Loud as at first, and wanting nought in love ! 
And O, mark there the lustre of that eye, 
That virgin bloom of beauty blushing by : 
Not happy Eve, while sinless still and blest. 
Owned lips that pleaded warmer to be pressed. 
Than that sweet lowland lass — as light and free 
As stainless cygnet on a summer sea ! 
Yet, yet the world is older — but not old — 
Its lusty youthhood's neither past nor cold. 
But only ripening into loftier powers. 
That press the deeds of ages into hours. 
Then laugh, fair earth — lift up a cheerful voice. 
And bid thy teeming myriads rejoice : 
For though their span be brief, 'tis thine to give 
The faith, that dying, they in others live 
Through untold ages, till the final doom 
Awards both them and thee one common tomb ! 



Round Craig-y-Bams clifty brow (1) 
The goshawk wheels on moveless wing, 

On Bimam's side the light-brown doe 
Is grazing by the mossy spring : 

The white mists crest, with mimic snow, 
Craig- Vinean's wilderness of pines, 
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While quietly at his feet helow 

The broad Tay like a mirror shines, 
Grolden as the orient, 

Glad as young love's trusting smile, 
Placid as a praying s^nt, 

When rapture only breathes the while ! 
SOently, like timid maid, 

SteaUng from the trysting thorn, 
When piping o'er the dewy glade 

The skylark hails the ruddy mom. 
See it slowly leave the shade (2) 

Of forest depths. Ah, wayward river. 
But yesterday thy madness made 

These sylvan giants shake and shiver. 

Mark them now, as if thou'st never 
Been else but a gentle thing, 

Doating, bending o'er thee ever. 
In thy joy rejoicing, 
Proudly, fondly shadowing 

Their golden greemiess o'er thy tide ; 
Above, below, their arms entwining, 

Circling round on every side, 
Closer, closer, as recedes 

To deeper gloom thy peaceful bosom. 
Still they press, till darkness hides 

Thy course 'mid wildering bough and blossom. 
And loath art thou to leave that calm 
Of shade and sunnyness — the balm 
Of herb and tree — the silence vast 
Of forest solitudes — the last 
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Of those huge mountains, at whose feet, 
Thy infant waters loved to meet, 
And sport with gentle murmuring din 
Alona the shores of far Killin. 
The imacre of that solemn fane 
Thy wanderings ne'er may meet again ; 
So rife, through all its changeful story, 
With clouds, and gleams of gloom and glory — 
The moorcock's whir, the red-deer's bell, 
The torrent thundering down the dell ; 
The curlew's whistle on the heath, 
Where all besides is mute as death ; 
The silvery mist so thin and white. 
Slow creeping up each creviced height — 
Thy little Highland city, too, 
Dunkeld the old, and ever new — 
A bird's nest in a fairy bower, 
Close mantled round with leaf and flower — 
The verity of young love's dream, 
A sheltered nook, where wood and stream, 
Circling hills, and sunny skies. 
Might nourish kindliest sympathies — 
How blest it looks ! — Ah, loath art thou, 
Fair stream, to leave thy mountains now ! 
How lately rushed thy eager tide. 
With pauseless speed, by Dowally's side ; 
Now lingeringly thy waters flow*— 
Slowly on — so very slow. 
As if they would no farther go, 
But rest a mountain lakelet here, 
Ambition's course no more pursuing : 



I 
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Ever smiling, calm and clear, 
Changeless still from year to year. 
All around with love imbuincr ! 

a 

Still thou movest — faster now 

O'er the shining peebles pass 
Thy tiny ripplets, that throw 

The sunbeams back like shivered glass ; 
Or diamonds flashing 'mid the glare 

Of blazing lights in mazy dance, 
When youth and beauty, mingling there. 

Speak love in every passing glance. 
And now thy murmers reach the ear. 
Scarcely heard, yet softly clear. 
Like whispered vow that none may hear 
Save one sole heart. Glide, swiftly glide, 

In light and love, thou queenly Tay, 
Though crowding villas court thy pride, 

To win thee to a brief delay — (3) 
On, dancing on ! There's grandeur still 
Of flower and tree, and glen and hill. 
To grace thy course through lowland vale, 
And many an ancient stirring tale. 
To blend their numbers with thy song. 
And cheer thee as thou roU'st along. 
Haste, haste ! Though fair Duncaledon 
Sits empress on her Highland throne. 
Yet other cities; greater far, 

And queenly too, await to greet 
Thy ocean-way, and strive to star 

Thy diadem with jewels meet — 
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Jewels far more rich and rare 

Than Highland glen coald ever spare — 

So, bounding go ! And now, farewell 

To foaming linn and copsewood dell, 

Mighty bens, and lonely lakes, 

Silence that no sound awakes, 

Water-sprite and fairy tale. 

And you loved children of the Gael, 

Farewell ! When far on Lowland shore, 

I'll nourish kindly memories 
Of all your worth — your mountains hoar — 

Your lovely glens — your very skies, 
That beamed so smilingly upon 

My wanderings by your rushing streams — 
Oh yes, those hours, so lately gone, 

Shall halo all my coming dreams 
With grander, kindlier images. 
What ! gone ? No, no ; they cannot pass 
Like common hours ; but absent never. 
Ceaseless gliding on, yet ever 
Present still, like thee, fair river ! 

Huge Bimam towers above the tide, (4) 

All bright with morning's golden glow, 
But scarce a tree adorns his side, 

Where forests waved long, long ago. 
Old hill — famed hill — to view thee thus, 

A rush of ne'er-forgotten dreams 
Press on the soul in wild excess. 

Till all thy dizzy vastness teems 
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With bow and brand, brave warriors dight 

In shining graith, prepared to die. 
The Picti, watching from thy height — 

Rome's gore- fed eagles flapping by, 
To gorge their cravings in the blood 

Of patriots rude, but nobly free — 
The savage Dane, o'er field and flood, 

Grim monarch of the Borean sea. 
Swarming his locust hosts elate, 

On rapine's worst — the shouting Gael 
Boding the honours that await 

Great Kenneth's brand in lowland vale — 
The friendly Saxon's clanging mail, 

And twanging yews, 'neath Malcolm's eye, 
When close thy branches strove to vail 

The 'venging thousands, hastening nigh 
Bunsinnan's towers of tyranny — 

Where, unappeased, at midnight hour 
Still'rose the " gracious" Duncan's sigh — 

Aye, yonder did their dark walls lour, 
Grimming the dawn, as if no power 

Of mortal mould their strength might dare ; 
But guilt paled in its firmest tower, 

When, looming through the morning air, 
Appeared thy " living grove." Now bare 

Dunsinnan rears its head uncrowned. 
Without a stone to tell that there 

The patriot treads on holy ground, 
^or needs it aught. A spell is bound, 

Felt though unseen, around its brow : 
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It stands on Shakspere's page renowned, 

In all its greatness, crime, and woe, 
Immortal as the deathless soul 
That threw its radiance round the whole. 

Old Bimam, faithful to thy ward, 

As in the days of strife and hlood 
Thou stood'st, so stand'st thou now to guard, 

Thy mountain home of heath and flood, 
Flinging defiant look afar. 
As jealous still of coming war. 
Oft has thy midnight heacon's glare 
Roused mustering thousands, to prepare 
The spear and brand for mortal dose 
With foreign steel, or, haply, foes 
Whom mad ambition bade rebel. 
To blast the land they loved full well. 
And oft the Druid 'mid thy groves 

His awful mysteries pursued ; 
And lovers, too, discoursed their loves. 

And nightly all their vows renewed. 
Then high was heard, thy heights among, 
Withouten doubt, the blackbird's song ; 
While from the dell, where thickest grew 
The spiky fir, the cushat's coo 
Would soothing meet the wanderer's ear, 
And make him pause awhile to hear. 
But all are gone. No knotted oak 
Flings its broad shadow from the rock ; 
No giant beech adorns thy side, 
In all its stately, glossy pride ; 
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Nor plane nor spiky firs appear 

Round thy wide bounds, so bare and sear, 

Save these few stunted stragglers near. 

The bastards of a later day. 

Than that which nursed thee long away, 

None, none, of all thy forest throng, 

Save yon twin brothers by the tide. 
Lives but in tale, and poet's song. 

And well it is they have not died. 
For fair and stately do they prove 
Was ancient Bimam's " living grove." 

How tranquilly, how joyous, glide 

Thy waters still, thou lovely Tay, 
Full to the sun in summer pride, 

And glancing broad from bank to brae. 
Past Torwood, and far away 

Beneath the Tronach's craig-nursed pines. 

Thy onward silvery current shines 
Peaceful as a Sabbath day ; 
Wlien nothing breaks the deep, deep calm, 
Save the solemn swell of the holy psalm 
From cottage lone, or the mountain bee 
Floating away in melody ! 

The mountain bee ! 0, sweet is its hum 

As it flits from flower to flower. 
But doubly sweet, as it journeys home, 

In the late noon's stilly hour, 
Lazily laden, on-and-away. 
By the mossy bank and the broomy brae, 
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To its nest of sweets, 'neath the rough grey stone, 

By foxglove shaded, and moss o'ergrown ! 

0, well the schoolboy knows the hum 

Of the homeward bee — how far it has come — 

How far it may go — and nimbly tries 

To run up the loaning as fast as it flies — 

Not very far ; for well he can hear. 

In its weary song, that its dwelling is near ; 

And he counts its rich treasures already his own,, 

Nor thinks of its sting, or the grey mossy stone. 

Ha ! poor humming bee I has the young spoiler missed 
The small mossy hole that conducts to thy nest ? 
No, no ; see already his proud glances tell 
That the bi/ke is his own, ere the old village bell 
ShaU hasten him home with his hard-earned store. 
To recount all his glory, and sigh to get more. 

But blame him not harshly, ye gentle ones, pray, 
His young heart ne'er yearns to pillage and slay ; 
Though eager his gaze, there^s a light in his eye 
Too mild for the spoilers, too settled and high : 
A smile on his lip, and a ray on his brow. 
Too gentle and bright for a tyrant to show. 
He vexes and teases, but thinks not of ill 
To a bird or a wild bee in glen, wood, or hill. 

Now the gloamin' is come, and the nest is laid bare. 
And all in a box placed with caution and care, 
Unmindful of stings — for the wild buzzing crowd, 
Though they fly not, for battle are ireful and loud — 
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And homeward he runs — not for supper or sleep. 
But he seeks his small garden, where shadows are deep 
With the old branchy pear-tree, so thick overhead, 
And there 'mid a fiower-plot his treasure is laid — 
A small simple fiower-plot, that only can show 
Plain bachies, and daisies, and pinks in a row ! 

The morning is up. With a smile in her eye. 

The chaffinch is singing ; the pear-leaves are dry ; 

And there, by his flower-plot, the hero is seen, 

Who fought and who conquered his thousands yestreen. 

But scathless he boasts not the vict'ry he won. 

For red are his eyes, and he sees but with one ; 

Yet harbouring no memory of wrongs in his breast. 

He uncloses a hole where his hushed captives rest. 

And anxiously watches while slowly walks out 

A large sleeky beltie, that, looking about 

For a minute or so, as if pleased though perplexed, 

Straight walks in again, and is out in the next ; 

Then trying its wings, now it buzzes around. 

With its head to the hole, and just skimming the ground. 

Up — upward it mounts, circling wider the while. 

Till the pear-tree is compassed, then off by the style, 

It hastens away over orchard and plain. 

Ere long to return to its new home again. 

0, the bee, the bee ! the big humming bee I 

Be it foggie, or bdtie, or what else we see — (6) 

Be it brockiCf or gairicy or deilie, it still 

To our heart speaks of summer, of freedom, the hill, 
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The brae with its hazels, the dell with its flowers, 
All the pleasures that gilded bright boyhood's hours. 
Ere the warm heart learned that hearts could grow cold, 
And truth, like a garment, wax tattered and old ! 
There's nought in our wanderings we listen or see. 
Fraught with memories so glad as the wild mountain bee ! 

Yet few, very few, for the wild bee can feel 

A friendship unsullied, delight in its weal : 

Though hailing with transpoit its song in the spring, 

They think but of summer, its treasures, and sting. 

The young herd that carolled his lay on the lea, 

Knew no feast save the stores of the wild honey-bee. 

And gladly would ramble a long summer day 

In search of the prize, but to pillage and slay. 

But blest, doubly blest, was the urchin who gave 

His love with the combat, and conquered to save. 

Mid the smoke of the city, its dust, and its din, 

Its gladness, its madness, its sorrow, and sin. 

When some wandering strayed one flits by with its hum, 

In that sweet pleasant song all the green woodlands come — 

The stream with its rushes, the dell with its flowers. 

The broom with its linnets, the brake with its bowers, 

So latticed with bluebells, where quietly within 

The leveret and cony doze safely unseen ; 

The hearts all so warm, that never were cold — 

The looks all so beaming, that never grew old — 

Those blossoms which heaven flrst chose for its own, 

And bright angels pluck'd ere their odour had flown — 

All, all of the good and the beautiful come 

In a soft mellow light with the wild bee's hum ; 
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And he shares the blest hoars of his childhood again, 
In the all of their pleasure and nought of their pain : 
For his heart loved the lovely — the flower on the lea, 
The gladsome — the gay bird, that sung on the tree, 
The loving — the fair ones, that joined in his mirth — 
All, all that was beauteous and joyous on earth ; 
And they come back again with the wild bee's hum, 
From the land of the past, fair and trooping they come. 
To cheer his lone heart mid the rude city's din, 
And make him forget all its sorrow and sin ! 
welcome ! still welcome, to summer and me. 
Be the long homeward hum of the wild mountain bee ! 

Bending in graceful beauty, calm and meek, (6) 

The Tay, by Murthly's woods, that fringe her side, 
Like clustering ringlets upon beauty's cheek, 

Baising the loveliness they cannot hide. 
Moves stately on, as conscious of her pride 

Of forest verdure, endless in its green 
Of every varied hue, both deep and wide — 

A sunny, balmy, silent, dreamy scene. 
Of woodland garniture. O'er all, serene, 

In palace pomp, fair dome, and gilded spire, 
Their sovereign halls tower up a very queen, 

A glory in the midst that all admire. 
Fair, stately, princely Murthly, who could tire 

In gazing on thee ! Massive in design, 
Yet so proportioned, that an easy air 

And buoyant spirit o'er thy vastness shine, 
Giving thy proud port a resistless grace. 
See what a radiance sparkles o'er the face 
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Of the full river, where thy beauties rest, 
Like a blest purpose in an angel's breast. 
The holier from the essence, pure and bright, 
Through which it shines, in milder, mellower light. 
The climbing, clustering sycamores, that strain 
To screen thee from the gazer, strive in vain, 
And only show thy majesty. The pile 
That crouches so in shades, near, and erstwhile 
The mistress of thy dower, mourns and admires 
Thy new-blown honours, for in thee expires 
Her ancient greatness, like a torch's flame 
Before the rising day. Yet, proud her name 
In thee shall go down worthily, she bears 
Her dark eclipse with charity, nor cares 
To wish it otherwise. So the fond sire. 
Mourning his youth, yet joys to see its fire 
Bum stronger in his offspring day by day. 
Though every adding hour steals one from his away. 

The glad Tay lingers there, as if the power 

Of beauty held her in a sylvan chain. 
With rose-buds gemmed, and many a nameless flower 

In odours rich, and hues of brightest stain. 
Now lost in shade, now sparkling out again, 

In summer glory, slowly on she moves 
Between her wooded banks, where sweet the strain 

Of little warblers hymn their happy loves ; 
And cushets cooing, from responding groves. 

Their soothing notes at intervals unseen ; 

While in the glades the brown doe quietly roves 

On gentle feet that scarcely press the green. 

u 
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thou art blest, fair river ! I have been 

Bj other streams — streams not unknown to song. 
Where art and nature pictured many a scene 

Of rarest beauty, as they gleamed along 
Their devious ways — but never saw such throng 
Of grace and grandeur clothe their ample sides 
As thine, brave Tay, whose matchlessness derides 
All rivalry — whose beauties, from excess, 
Make light the charm of their own loveliness. 
Palling the sight with dainties. Murthly, thou 
Long miles of humble merit mightst redeem ; 
But wheresoe'er her favoured waters flow, 

There beauty waits to greet her darling stream — 
A very Crcesus she in wealth ! Sweet glens — 
Luxuriant plains — the majesty of hills — 
The pomp of forests — craigs, and glancing rills — 
The dread sublimity of mighty Bens, 
Those giants of old earth — lawns fresh and gay — 

Proud halls and towere enshrined 'mid ancient trees — 
Sweet cots and hamlets gladsome as the day — 

AH, all that restless art invents to please ! 
There modest Stenton sparkles 'mid its oaks, (7) 
-Kroad glossy sycamores, and sheltering rocks : 
Here Caputh's decent church, and hamlet too, (8) 
Its houses humble, and in number few, 
le basking to the sun — a dreamy group, 
J "St awake, and smiling as in hope : 
yonder Snaigow overlooks its pines, 
chaste Glendelvine through her beeches shines : (9) 
e lar and near, o'er strath and rising ground, 
weet cots and farm- steadings glance around. 
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With their broad acres, to complete the scene, 
Waving fair hopes of coming wealth between. 
Yes, thou art rich, glad Tay ! No king could gem 
His robes like thine for all his diadem. 

'Tis often said, with aching heart, 
The truest, closest friends must part. 
But seldom do we sigh our plain 
Without a hope to meet again. 
Though friends divide far as the poles, 
There 's still a something to their souls 
That whispers of a distant day 
When love will hail the long-away 
With fonder, prouder throb than e'er 

Thrilled through their hearts before ! 
blessed Hope ! did'st thou not cheer, 
False as thou art, our wanderings here. 

How vain were all the lore 
That leads to happiness ! £v'n death 
Implores thy aid with latest breath, 
To re-assure the grieving heart 

It yet shall meet again 
With those it sorrows now to part. 
In climes where tears no more shall start 

The cheek of love to stain ! 

And we must part too, murmuring Tay, (10) 

Though only for an hour : 
Thy path is straight — my winding way 

Is by thine ancient shore, 
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Where once thou loved'st to glide along 

In all thy silvery pride, 
And list at eve the warrior's song, 

Far sounding o'er thy tide. 
I leave thee with regret ; hut why 
Is thus thine ancient channel dry, 
With all its dotting isles so green, 
And hangincr hanks, where still are seen 

no * 

The widowed flowers, that gently prest 
Their beauties on thy dimpling breast ? 
Here better had thy sunny tide 
Still gurgled in its summer pride, 
With tortuous course, beneath the braes 
Where sweet Glendelvine courts the gaze, 
Twinkling amid her foliage green. 
That, circling, shades but cannot screen 
Her walls from prying eye. And then 
How would this quiet village strain 
And joy to see its homes imprest 
A picture on thy glassy breast. 
But these were not till long thou'dst strayed 
Far from Inchtuthill's classic shade — (11) 
Inchtuthill, " island of the stream," 
Hound which no more thy waters gleam ; 
Inchtuthill, famed in olden day. 
And worthy still of minstrel's lay. 

And here Tulina rose, a town (12) 

(Ere towns were rife in Caledon) 
Of stately strength and great renown, 

The glory of the Pictish throne, 
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The pride and wonder of its day ; 
Well, it has past, and so have they 

Whose rage consumed its roof-trees — gone 
With those they yanquished. Save or slay, 

£arth still gets all. And here has shone 

The pomp of armies, and these banks hare heard 
The shout of proud Home's legions ! Here, upon 

Thb very earth, they trode, and joked, and warred, 
And laughed, and wept perhaps, and sang 
Of distant Tiber's shores, where Livia, young. 
Sat sighing o'er her hopes, or, faithless, wooed 
Some Pictish beauty in the twilight wood, 
Or pluck'd a blue-bell thus, whose modest head 
Bent just as this. And all are gone and dead, 
All huddled out of sight beneath the ground. 
Vile and forgotten. View these ramparts round- 
No baby doings — and then ask thy soul 
The worth of fame and conquest — the great goal 
So many fret their lives out to attain — 
A phantom, a chimera of the brain, 
That's only real while sought for ! Who were they 

That vexed themselves here? Romans, or Home's slaves. 
To gain renown for great Agricola, 

And won not for themselves remembered graves ! 
But was it he, or Lollius Urbicus, 
Who planned these mighty ruins, ridging thus 
Their ocean wave-like parallels ? Or who ? 
None knows, but only here Home's eagles flew, 
Flapping their unblest wings in eagerness 
For earth's last corner. Maddened to excess— 
Frothing their power into littleness — 
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They deemed no pinion blunted, nor that strength, 

Overstretched, was impotent, until at length 

They stooped in zenith altitude amazed. 

Surveyed their plumes, and doubted, while they gazed, 

They e'er could slacken ! 

Ages now have gone — 
Rome crouches 'neath a cowl — the Caesar's throne 
Owns an old monk its master — while the crushed, 
That trembled at her feet and licked the dust. 
Bear up themselves right potently. Were those 
Who battled here, and fell 'mong falling foes 
For her and some great somebody, to rise. 
And shake the sleep of ages from their eyes, 
How would they start to see the swamp, the fen, 
The wilderness, the hosts of savage men, 
That swarmed the hills defiant as they fell, 
And shouting bade a heedless world farewell. 
Replaced by cultured field and crowded town, 
And still the stubborn Caledonian's own ! 
Sublime Galgacus ! Did thy spirit see 
Thy country's future fate in being free, 
That, ever baffled, thou should'st still have fought. 
Unyielding, nobly hoping against hope ! 
How great wert thou, when from yon Grampian height 
Thine eye descried the lengthened mustering fight. 
The awful heroes of a thousand fields, 
Flashing the Stormont with their shining shields ; (13) 
Nor less when, sighing o'er thy vanquished host — 
Their all save liberty and honour lost — 
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Thou could'st resolve to bend no suppliant knee, 
Great in the faith who wills it must be free ; 
But keep thyself at least a mountain home, 
Despite the awful majesty of Bome. 

And here was Lodbrog — Regner Lodbrog — ^who (14) 

G>uld win great victories, and sing them too. 

And did the hardy Vikingur here growl, 

His surly song i*ough as his savage soul ? 

And did these quiet banks give back his lays, 

And Tay responsive sound the spoiler's praise ? 

And did this ground shake to his haughty tread ; 

And is great Lodbrog, like the others, dead ? 

Yes, yes ; in spite of song, and sword, and spear, 

Death found a time to stop his mad career, 

But not before he felt, on Scottish strand, 

The weight and temper of as good a bi*and 

As ere he bore. Even while the vipers stung 

His quivenng flesh, the fierce scald wildly sung, 

In Ella's dungeon, how he braved and bled, 

Did all that valour could, then turned and fled, 

Boasting the feast he left in Scottish bay 

To yellow-footed birds and beasts of prey ; 

But leaving all the plunder and the spoil 

His heathen hands from Dunkeld's sacred pile 

Had ruthless torn — nor anxious to return 

To shores whose welcome gave such cause to mourn. 

And here, no doubt too, wond'rous Crichton strayed — (16) 
That prodigy, whom bounteous Nature made 
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A sage in diildhood ! O'er that wooded hill. 

Green on a broad lake's bosom, bright and still 

An islet rests ; and on it, old and grey, 

His boy-time's home still wrestles with decay — 

A sweet retreat and lonely ! How grave 

It looks upon its image in the wave. 

Belted by leafy shade. Even now I see. 

In solemn mood, above the old ash tree, 

And closer sycamore, its ancient walls. 

Its cold, dim windows, and its silent halls. 

Alas ! the talented, the brave, the young. 

The gay, the beautiful— so praised, so smig, 

So loved, so gifted, and so early lost — 

A comet blazin<r 'mid a countless host 

Of dimmer stars — scarce wondered at when gone, 

Leaving no trace behind, but that it shone. 

And was admired ! Alas ! why was there given 

To him earth's graces, and so much of heaven, 

Only to flash ath>\'art life's fitful scene, 

Now here, and now as though he ne'er had been ? 

Heaven gives the answer — what would man have more ? — 

** All works for good." Be 't ours still to adore ! 

Time sports with changes. All like shadows past, 
And here sweet Del vine shines alone at last, (16) 
And just in turn, of course, to be displaced, 
In other years, to please some other taste. 
Well, be it so ! It is a lovely home 
As one may meet where'er his footsteps roam — 
So green the lawn, with sheltering woods around, 
And dotting trees, whose branches sweep the ground ; 
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So gay, with here and there a rustic vase, 

Whose gaudy top a mass of flowers displays ; 

So glad with love-notes of the forest choir, 

That sing the joys their little hearts inspire, 

One scarcely dares to own a cold regret 

The Roman ramparts were not heaving yet 

Their untouched ridges. Had the Tay's smooth tide, 

With all these heeches bending o'er its side. 

Still circled round, what a charming scene 

Would Delyine's woods and lawn and water been ! 

Yet it is lovely, let the truant Tay 

Roll far its sparkling currents where it may. 

And then its tales and traces of the past — 

Castrametations, Romans, Picts, and Danes — 
Invest it with a charm that still shall last, 

Though nought of all its other pomp remains. 
Though Delvine fail, Inchtuthill yet shall own 
The potent witchery of an old renown. 
Nor less, perhaps, because obscurely traced ; 
As ancient monuments, the more defaced, 
Produce a keener relish to unfold 
Their hidden meaning, for the little told 
Leaves room for big display, and makes the fancy bold. 

To lie among the summer broom. 

So golden on the sunny brae, 
And list the wild bee*s upland hum 

As it winds away, away ; 

And watch the little clouds that float, 

Like thoughts, athwart the deep blue sky, 

h2 
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Beariflg glid news from worldf mnete. 

On, onward to etemitj ; 
And lift, *tM the nlenoe of the hoixr. 
The cuckoo*f note in her forest bom. 
And Um curlew'f call &om the deiert kne, 
Where it ftalks betide the momj stcoe — 

Were rapture to enjoy ! 
And well could I pass this soltiy nooa 
On a sunn J brae amon^ golden broom. 
And list the cuckoo and the grej corlew. 
And watch the little doudlets too. 

And be tgain a boy, 
In spite of the gathering years that press 
On tbb beary brow like a dizziness. 
Making the little flowers less fair. 
And sounds less sweet than once they were. 
And clouds only clouds in the thin blue air — 

At least I fain would try. 
But where is the broom, and where is the brae ? 
Not here, nor near, to bask away 
The sultry noon, for the plough has past 
O'er each spot where the linnet built its nest ; 
Nor longer the curlew is beard from the waste, 
By the cairn that shrouded the warrior's breast ; 
For all are gone, and nothing is near 
But rustling com and waving bere — 

Alas for the times gone by, 
When earth had still some little spot 
Which pride look'd past, or greed forgot. 

That all might use at will ! 
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The pleasant footpaths, winding on 
By burn and baulk, and Druid stone, 
Green hedgerow, and briary bank, 
Where trailing brambles grew so rank, 

Through holt and haugh and hill ! 
But the pleasant footpath, too, is gone. 
Bum and baulk, and Druid stone. 
Hedgerow green, and sainted spring, 
Where the plover washed its speckled wing — 
The wee wee glen, where hazels grew, 
And fairies gathered morning dew — 
The bracken bank, where lovers met 
When the stars look'd out and the sun had set — 
The hawthorn tree — all, all have past, 
And nought remains to the poor at last 
But the rough highway, so arid and bare, 

With its choking dust and burning glare, 

Flanking walls and vapid air — 
Alas for the olden day, 

When the rich and great were pleas'd with less, 

And fulness sighed not for excess, 

And kindness look'd from her painted hall 

With a friendly eye on the cottage wall. 

Nor nicely summed its inmates' worth 

In filthy pence, but owned that earth 

Had room for all, and that labour bouorht 

Hours for pastime and sober thought. 

As well as shelter, food, and sleep — 

A colley's hire for watching sheep — 
Hope sighs, and well it may ; 
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For this race, for gain, may win a loss 

That all shall dearly rue — 
The goal still shines with a golden gloss, 

But is its glitter true ? 
The hind is forced to leave the soil 
That his youth enriched with lusty toil, 
His children's home, to all so dear, 
With the treasured joys of many a year, 
That the very oot that sheltei*ed his birth 
May be razed and blotted from the earth, 
And the furrows stretched o'er its scattered hearth, 
To gain for his lord perhaps a crown, 
That lord whose name and fair renown 
He'd have died to save ! Go, search the town, (17) 
Through its darkest lanes — and mark him now — 
There is rage in his glance and hate on his brow ; 
And he learns his growing ones to curse 
Whom they blessed before, and bids them nurse 
Their malice, in hope of a coming day 
When yengeance shall riot as it may ! 
The city is swollen — is swelling still — 

The lord, unheeding, sips his wine, 
And lists afar its muttered will. 
Urged by a spirit more potent still 

Than the juice of the purple vine. 
He sips his wine, and recks not that those 
Who once were friends are now his foes : 
He looks with pride on his broad domain, 
Green and golden with waving grain. 
Where not a cot, on strath or height. 
Rears its head to mar the sisht. 
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But should that muttered will burst loud 

Like the thunder's crash through its murky cloud, 

Oh, where will then the stalwart be ? 

Not on the spot where their fathers stood — 
An adamant wall in their bravery — 

But first and fiercest in the flood 
Of rapine vile and blinded hate ! 
Then pause, ye great ones, ere too late — 
Let little cots make glad again 
The lonely glen and silent plain ! 
Then will a generous race arise, 
True to their home-bred sympathies — 
A bulwark in your greatest needs. 
Who'll give good faith for kindly deeds, 
And awe grim anarchy, whose throes 
Betoken an unblest repose. 
Or, roused, the battle-tide shall stem 
For Britain's weal and diadem ! 

The swallow chirps round the castle eaves, (18) 

The swift wheels high in air, 
The robin sings from the ivy leaves 

In the green old garden there, 
Where ladies in the olden time 

Would tend its summer flowers, 
And warp with scented eglantine 

Its gay laburnam bowers ; 
And tune their lute on dewy eve, 

Responsive to the cushet's coo. 
Or dream of aught, and aught believe 

Save what old rancourous time would do 
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To Letbendy — that thus her halls, 
So brave then with glad festivals, 
Should look so woe-begone ; her flowers, 
Her leafy, gay labumam bowers. 
So ruined quite ; the grassy lawn. 
Where danced the little frisky fawn. 
So thick with com, and not a tree 
Where solemn woods were wont to be, 
Save those few worthless stems that press 
Around her walls in bitterness, 
As if they felt their faith despised. 
Or nought but need could make them prized. 
Yet fair would be thy youthful prime. 

Old Lethendy ! A gentle hill 
Thy breezy seat at bright noon-time, 

And at thy feet, so broad and still. 
The sparkling Tay ; while all around. 
Near and remote, was fairy ground, 
Or such as elves might love. yes, 
Thine must have been the blessedness 
Of open beauty. Yet not sad 
Are thy old rooms. In sooth, they 're glad ; 
Even now the shouts of infancy I hear 
Gushing in merry chorus loud and clear 
-From thy old casements, with a fife-like tone 
So stirring, and a gladness all their own. 
That makes the heart beat faster. But thy look 

ith such accords not, and can scarcely brook 

^ir peasant boisterousness. For though decayed, 
Thy port still tells thy halls were never made 
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For vulgar mirth. O, it is wrong to place 
The joyous peasant heart and blooming face 
Amid such stately coldness, for they ne'er 
Can make it home, but feel as those who wear 
Old garbs that fit not, mark'd by all that pass 
With gaze whose meaning pride is prone to guess. 
They feel it infamy, a badge that tells 
They 're not their own, but slaves of other's wills. 
Children of bondsmen, and far rather would 
Herd 'neath a cottage roof, howe'er so rude, 
Than harbour there. Such boisterousness 
Is not all joy, but gladness in excess, 
The mad revulsion of a wounded heart 
Triumphing for a moment o'er its smart, 
As pent-up fires blaze fiercest when thy burst 
The bands that bind them. Thus the son accurst 
Of sable Afric, on Columbian plains 
Rises superior to the lash, and reigns 
At once the monarch of unbridled mirth. 
As if a slave had never groaned on earth. 
The cot is for the peasant — ruined halls (19) 
For owls and bats — and ivy for old walls : 
Like still to like — they answer best, and make 
Both pai*ties pleasant for each other's sake. 

Again the sunny silvery Tay 

Is murmuring by my side, 
And grateful o'er my pale cheeks play 

The breathings of its tide. 
And thou art back in joy, fair stream, 
And meek as truant child, whose dream 
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Of freedom 's broken by excess 
Of aimless waywai^d plajfiilness, 
Bland and submissive, seeks once more 
For pleasure at its cottage door. 
Then welcome to thine ancient track. 
Since thou hast come in gladness back : 
And now, as erst, thou glid'st along. 
Be mine thy murmer, thine my song. 

In matron stateliness, and bright 
As beauty on her bridal night, 
With laughing glance and pace demure, 
Beneath the shades of Meikleour, (20) 
Slowly, quietly on she steals, 
As fearful that each step reveals 
Some happy secret, far too blest 
To lodge within an earthly breast ! 

How silently, how peacefully. 

Without a dimple on her bosom, 
On she glides ! How gracefully 

Above her hang the wild rose blossom. 
And gay labumam, bright as gold. 
Clasped by the woodbine's gorgeous fold ; 
On banks all steep and dark with shade. 
By oaks and branching beeches made ! 
'Tis strangely still ! Ko sound more rude 
Than cushets cooing in the wood, 
Or blackbird chirping deep unseen, 
Where twilight lurks 'ueath bowers of green. 
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Or note of wren with golden crest, 

From dark fir9 higher than the rest, 

Is heard to stir the dreamy calm 

That lurks around in bowers of balm. 

The rasping saw, the anvil's din, 

The chorus of the village inn, 

The ploughman's ** Hj I " the woodman's stroke, 

The crashing of the falling oak. 

Are silent all, as if the rest 

Of holy Sabbath, doublj blest. 

Pervaded, brooded round, to show 

That man could find a heaven below. 

Would sinful passions cease their strife, 

And let his heart enjoy life. 

Now shining through the opening trees, 

High on a bank of freshest green. 
All rife with butterflies and bees. 
The mansion stands in stately ease, 

O'erlooking all the placid scene ; 
Itself as quiet as the rest. 
As loving and as richly blest : 
Still, still, but life-like as a dream. 
Fit empress of a waveless stream, 
And silent woods, where nought is heard 
But buzzing fly and chirping bird. 
How might the rapt poetic mind, 
Here leaving all earth's cares behind. 
Give wings to lofty thought, and soar 
Through regions it but guessed before ! 
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And here the philanthropic sage, 

The prophet of a halcyon age, 

Might dream his dreams of peace and love, 

When wretched man shall be 
Blest as the seraph bands above 

With full felicity-^ 
When fraternizing hearts shall give 
To all the ri^ht to eat and live. 
And justice, like a summer stream, 
KoU with the brightness of his dream ! 

It was a villaore shout that came. 

Though scarcely heard across the wood, 

And loud upon the village green 
Would buret the chorus so subdued ! 

Glad band ! sweet village ! oft I 've stood 

Beside thy hoary antique rood. 

Sole relict of an olden time, 

When Meikleour was in its prime — 

Not the big mansion standing there. 

But the small vassal hamlet fair — 

And viewed well pleased the troop that played 

Beneath the branch inor ash trees' shade, 

The scattered cots that nestling lie, 

Curling their grey smoke to the sky, 

Each with its garden plot before. 

And roses clustering round the door ; 

The blacksmith leaning from his toil. 

His grey eye glistening the while, 

As trooped the noisy younkers round. 

Or gambolled o'er the daisied ground. 
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And lists, well pleased, the Ericht's din, 
Whose gushing handmaid waters win 
The fare she fattens on. The ear, 
Though bootless, strains as if to hear 
Her thousand thousand spindles. There, 
Her grej smoke, darkening the air, 
But hid by Keithick's forest boughs. 
Old CSoupar, lost in dull repose. 
Scarce starts to note the piercing cry 
Of snorting steam-steed rushing by. 
Ah, ancient C!oupar boasts not now 

Strathmore's pre-eminence, as when (23) 
Her bailie's word alike was law 

In lowland strath and highland glen ; 
And ghostly monks, at midnight hour, 
Shook with lewd songs the abbey tower ; 
Or e'en since then, ere market days 
Grew less loud in her far-spread praise. 
But dormant Coupar yet may rouse 
Her spirit from its long repose. 
Though ne'er to reign, as erst of yore. 
The bustling mistress of Strathmore. 
And yonder's Alyth, crouching low 
Beneath its bald hill's treeless brow : (24) 
A strange old place as one may meet. 
Whose every lane and every street — 
If streets they be — hint of the past. 
When Airlie's banner woo'd the blast, 
And reckless raid and battle plain 
Declared the might of Alyth men. 
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And southward, nestling 'neath the shade 

By Belmont's giant beeches made, 

Is Meigle, where maj still be seen 

The grave of Arthur's wanton queen, 

Vanora— or, what's much the same. 
Some sculptured records of her shame 

And direful doom — the work of days 

Which scarcely glimmer through the haze 

Of unsung ages. Near, Newtyle 

Joys in the broad sun's setting smile ; 

And farther, where the straining eye 

Can hardly single earth from sky. 

Frowns hoary Glammiss in awful state. 

O'er conquering time sublimely great ; 

Who, watchful for her ancient trust. 

Still guards her murdered Malcolm's dust. 

And, far beyond the visual ken. 

Where rock-bound coasts repel the main. 

Wide cultured levels court the sun. 

And towns and towers many a one. 

Of old renown, swell out thy store. 

Far-stretching, glorious, broad Strathmore ! 

Well might'st thou linger, queenly Tay, 

Beneath the shades of Meikleour, 
And well thy hanging banks array 

With greener leaf and fairer flower ; 
For thine to-day's a queenly dower — 

See bashful Isla glides to greet 
Her gayer mistress. Happy hour ! 

How glad their gushing waters meet 
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And then the inn, scarce seen, so broad 
The dark oak foliage o'er it shroud. 
Where could one find a like retreat 
From winter's cold and summer's heat, 
To stretch the wearied limbs to rest, 
And sip a landlord's " very best ? " 
Not in a long daj's stroll, I guess : 
In sooth, it is a pleasant place. 

Again I stand where Romans found 

A vantage thousand years ago : (21) 
Yes, here again is classic ground. 

Although no muse ere named it so. 
And what could make imperial Rome, 

The mistress of earth's fairest clime. 
Bid here her wasting legions roam, 

In quest of bootless blood and crime ? 
What ! bootless ? Yes, the stranger says 

Thy hills are bleak, old Caledon, 
And sterile are thy banks and braes. 

My soul ! What eyes e'er gazed upon 
A scene more fair than that — where shone 

A bnghter stream 'mid richer store, 
Than Isla yonder, sparkling on. 

In summer pride, through wide Strathmore ? 
Her ample borders rustling o'er 

With corny wealth and forest tree ; 
From haugh to hill — from Grampians hoar, 

To Sidlaws stretching to the sea. 
What ! bootless ? Still, such could not be 

In those rude times, when hound and bow 
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Won harvest from the untilled lea, 

Then only cropped by deer and roe, 
And tameless bison, white as snow. 

That feared no foe and knew no fold. 
But jet the savage, healthy show 

Of river, forest, hill, and wold. 
Would make enlightened lust behold. 

In their wild gorgeousness, a prize. 
The future source of certain gold, 
What time the valleys should arise, 
The pride, as now, of fostering skies. 

Yes, well the insatiate Roman knew 

The sum less wealth that hidden lies 

« 

Where untaught nature brino[s to view 

But coarsest weeds. What ! bootless ? True, 
Their weakness lost what valour gained ; 

But had these plains and mountains blue. 
So stored with harvest wealth, remained 
The conquerors' still, the fair reward 
Were worth his power to keep and guard. 
In sooth, it is a lovely scene. 

And rich as lovely. Marbled o'er 
With fields, and woods, and waters sheen. 

Grey cot and castle, town and tower. 
And dotting farm-homes beside. 
Unknown alike to want or pride. 
Amid their waving ridges. Here 
Blairgowrie's shining tops appear (22) 
Above her girdling woods. How fair 
She basks upon her hillside lair. 
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And mingle in a fond embrace — 
A nobler one. The very place — 
Banks, trees, and all — look as they felt 
Such blessedness, and longed to melt 
Into their unity, and glide 
Away, one sparkling happy tide ! 
Even that old ruin so forlorn, 
By ages crushed and sieges torn, 
Seems glad, amid its grief, to view 
Their ancient love so ever new ; 
Their meeting lay the same as sung 
When its old shattered walls were young ; 
And thinks, belike, when razed and gone, 
Nor left one rude memorial stone, 
To tell where once its bulwarks rose 
The trueman's hope, the dread of foes, 
Their eddying waters still may lave, 
And, murmuring, soothe its nameless grave. 

Kinclaven, can it be that thou (25) 

Shalt yet be nameless ? Stone by stone 
Thou falPst, and soon the tearing plough 

May make thy very place unknown. 
Yet while in ancient Caledon 

One drop of patriot blood remains 
To fiorht for freedom and the throne. 

And nobly spurn aggression's chains — 
While Bruce and Wallace — sacred names! — 

Force through the heart a spring-tide swell — 
While aught of virtue's ¥rreck yet claims 

The darkest nook in Scottish dell, 
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When not a mound U left to tell 

Where once thj strength defiant stood — 
Thine ancient fame shall be a spell 

To stir the heart-strings of the good, 
In tale and song. Bright silvery flood, 

Translucent Tay, and Isla too, 
What scenes of maddened strife and blood — 
All that embattled rage could do, 
When rapine waves his murderous brand, 
And patriot heroes, wildly brave, 
Shout, " On for freedom or the grave ! 

Hurra, our father land ! " — 
Have you not seen since Caenmore's days. 
Who made those ruined bulwarks raise 
Their vanished towers, to guard your course 
O'er shallow ford 'gainst hostile force ! 
Aye, oft — full oft — has wassail-glee 
Shook these old walls right merrily. 
When kings, as ancient records say. 
Within their courts held holiday. 
And oft perchance, with nobler aim. 
Fierce chiefs to humanize and tame 
By purer faith and manners bland. 
In sweeter tones of Saxon land, 
Has sainted Margaret laboured there 
In pious speech and ardent prayer, 
Till stoutest hearts were taught to feel 
A power that mock'd their trusted steel. 
And oft, as hallowed evening stole 
W'ith meltiiiff memories o'er her soul 
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Of happy hours in chfldhood's time, 
And brighter dreams of maiden prime — 
Ere Atheling's fortunes made her grieve, 
The conquered, crownless fugitive — 
Would these steep banks rehearse the tale 
Of knighthood's feats, in southland vale, 
For ladje-love, in chaunt or song, 
Made sweeter by remembered wrong, 
And present bliss. But after days 
Vaunt more in old Kinclaven's pnuse. 
When Wallace' shout, at midnight hour, 
Rung terror through its strongest tower, 
And good King Robert's trumpet call. 
Like earthquake, shook its firmest wall. 
Aye, these were days of boast I But now 

Where warrior slogan wont to rise, 
The night-owl hoots and oxen low ; 

And for Saint Margaret's monodies 
Is only heard the drowsy bee 

Humming 'mong the ivy leaves. 
'Tis strange ! beside the clover lea 

Its sweet song gladdened — here it grieves ! 

Adieu, Kinclaven ! Onward sweeps 

The broader Tay with louder din. 
By pool and stone, where basking sleeps 

The moveless grilse on restless fin ; 
And gladdened still by woodland song 

From bushy banks, all gay with bloom. 
How bright her waters glance along, 

Fanned with the scents of golden broom. 
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Meadow queen and eglantine, 

Lavish of their rich perfume ; 
And peeping violets, that shine 
Like blue eyes in the twilight calm, 
'Neath screening bower, when love and balm. 
Soil sighs and solitude, make hearts forget 
To own another heaven. 

Hastening yet, 
And gamesome as a mountain rill. 
She pauseless glides by fair Cargill, (26) 
Church, and manse, and sloping hill 

Imaged on her lucid bosom. 
Corny fields all warm and still, 

Bush and tree, and hedge-row blossom — 
All that decks the hemming ground. 
Before, behind, and round and round. 
Wins a mellow quiet rest. 
Deep within her stainless breast — 
A moveless picture, blest and bright. 
With silence, loveliness, and light ! 
Peaceful spot — afar and free 
From aU that agitates the sea 
Of bustling trade — how pleased might one. 
As slowly pales life's evening sun, 
Enjoy thy calm, and wait its light 
Softly settling into night — 
That dreamless night, scared by no lay 
Of sweet lark piping forth the day ! 

What were life withouten strife, 
Ever calm as calm could be, 
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Of happy hours in childhood's time, 
And brighter dreams of maiden prime — 
Ere Atheling's fortunes made her grieve, 
The conquered, crownless fugitive — 
Would these steep banks rehearse the tale 
Of knighthood's feats, in southland vale, 
For ladje-love, in chaunt or song, 
Made sweeter by remembered wrong, 
* And present bliss. But after days 
Vaunt more in old Kinclaven's praise. 
When Wallace' shout, at midnight hour. 
Rung terror through its strongest tower, 
And good King Robert's trumpet call. 
Like earthquake, shook its firmest wall. 
Aye, these were days of boast ! But now 

Where warrior slogan wont to rke, 
The night- owl hoots and oxen low ; 

And for Saint Maro[aret's monodies 
Is only heard the drowsy bee 

Humming 'mong the ivy leaves. 
'Tis stranore ! beside the clover lea 

Its sweet song gladdened — here it grieves ! 

Adieu, Kinclaven ! Onward sweeps 

The broader Tay with louder din. 
By pool and stone, where basking sleeps 

The moveless grilse on restless fin ; 
And gladdened still by woodland song 

From bushy banks, all gay with bloom. 

How bright her watere glance along, 

Fanned with the scents of golden broom, 

I 
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Meadow queen and eglantine, 

Lavish of their rich perfume ; 
And peeping violets, that shine 
Like blue eyes in the twilight calm, 
'Neath screening bower, when love and balm, 
Sofl sighs and solitude, make hearts forget 
To own another heaven. 

Hastening yet. 
And gamesome as a mountain rill, 
She pauseless glides by fair Cargill, (26) 
Church, and manse, and sloping hill 

Imaged on her lucid bosom. 
Corny fields all warm and still, 

Bush and tree, and hedge-row blossom — 
All that decks the hemming ground, 
Before, behind, and round and round. 
Wins a mellow quiet rest. 
Deep within her stainless breast — 
A moveless picture, blest and bright. 
With silence, loveliness, and light ! 
Peaceful spot — afar and free 
From aU that agitates the sea 
Of bustling trade — how pleased might one. 
As slowly pales life's evening sun, 
Enjoy thy calm, and wait its light 
Softly settling into night — 
That dreamless night, scared by no lay 
Of sweet lark piping forth the day ! 

What were Hfe withouten strife. 
Ever calm as calm could be, 
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An endless day of sunny May, 

Wrapt in hushed serenity — 
Without a cloud, without a care — 

Weary, listless would it be : 
To be blest, our lucky star 

Must provide variety. 
Winter, summer, cold, and heat ; 

Sunshine, shower, tempest, calm ; 
Shade and light, and day and night ; 

Chilling blast, and breeze of balm — 
A song, a sigh, toil and repose ; 

Busy life and solitude — 
All — unmixed with hopeless woes — 

Make the sum of earthly good. 
Ever dazzled by the blaze. 

Ever gazed at by the crowd. 
Ever made the theme of praise, 

Ever cheered with plaudits loud, 
Who could wish, or who could bear ? 
The wise, the stoutest-hearted, never : 

Fame, if blest, must bend to share 
Thy changing humour, wayward river ! 
Glancing freely to the day, 
A silvery belt through fair Strathtay, 
Thy current rolled in light away ; 
Then through Athole's sombre woods 
Thy solitary hermit floods, 
Beneath the frown of inigged rocks. 
Gloomy pines, and gnarled oaks. 

Held their lonely path a while, 
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Till in light they burst anew 

On old Dunkeldon's raptured view. 

Freshened both in song and smile, 
On by Murthly's noble towers, 
Down by Delvine's classic bowers, 
Lingeringly or rapidly, 
Placid, ruffled, as may be, 
Seen by all and praised with pride, 
A happy, gleesome, sunny tide. 
Bright thy course was ; now thy mood 
Courts the bliss of solitude, 
A lone retreat, and trode by few, 

Where the water«ousel sings, 
And fearless, 'neath the murky yew, 

The owl at noon-day flaps her wings ; 
"Where the stock-dove coos at mom, 

Where the hermit wren is heard. 
Where the redbreast from the thorn 

Darts its clamorous brood to guard. 
On she stretches like a thought. 
Winging space for worlds remote. 
Hemmed by lofty banks that rise 
As if they 'd touch the very skies. 
With all their weight of ancient trees 
Joying in the hum of bees. 
Or louder woodland melodies. 
On she murmurs deep below. 
Dark or bright, or fast or slow ; 
But slow or fast, or dark or bright. 
Ever beaming with delight ; 
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Ever lovely, ever glad, 

Changing still, but never sad : 

Changing still, yet gladsome ever, 

On thou speed'st, my native river ! 

'Neath bank and bi*ae, o'er rock and scaur, 

By glassy pools where sports the parr, 

Round eddies where the salmon springs 

To catch the fly that heedless sings 

Its tiny song — below the shade 

Of twilight gloom by hazels made, 

^Vhere lurks the trout with speckled side, 

And glancing minnows crowding glide — 

Through haunts where monarchs used to woo, (27) 

And won their brides as peasants do, 

Ere senates fashioned royal love. 

And made kings' spirits soar above 

Plain nature's rules. Avray, away, 

Sole empress of thy will, fair Tay ! 

Thine is no vulgar course to-day, 

Nor ever was. There sits the queen, 

Rock-perch'd, of all this forest scene ; 

High tower her ancient walls, but ne'er 

May might arrest thy high career ; 

Nor would old Stobhall, though she could. 

Baulk thy wild wanderings, noble flood : 

For many a Montifex has strayed. 

When that great name, loved and obeyed. 

Was heard with awe, and bruited wide. 

At eve along thy shaded side, 

Brooding sage thoughts for Scotland's weal, 

Her social wounds to probe and heal ; 
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And many a noble Drummond too. 
Since Sir John had the lock to woo 
And win old Stohhall's sweetest flower. 
With all these broad lands for her dower. 
Has loitered here, and watched with pride 
The rippling of thy sammer tide ; 
Or heard entranced thy torrent's din, 
Wild-dashing white, o'er Campsie Linn ! 

Kough Campsie Linn, oil have I dreamed 

Of thee in childhood's dreamy day ; (28) 
But wilder hr the vision seemed 

Than Campsie Linn appears to-day — 
When fishers round the evening fire 

Would talk away the winter night 
'Bout " dunkandales " and " cowies" dire, 

And brown spates in their highland might ! 
How often would the story end, 

How oft its tireless length begin 
With how the Tay would rushing stend, 

Prone o'er the rock of Campsie Linn, 
'Mid clouds of spray and deafening din, 

Down, downward to a gulf below 
Of surging foam, where many a fin 

Was jostling seen, as keen to go 
Up farther still, but failed to know 

Of onward path, till slowly came 
Some patriarch, that, two years or moe, 

Had proudly borne a salmon's name. 
And welcomed ills that promised fame, 

^A ho, springing, cleared the roaring height ; 
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When eagerly the rest would strain 

To give hke proof of rising might ; 
But, baffled oR, would backward light 

With splashing fall, again to try, 
Till strength, invincible by slight, 

Hard won, would make them spin on high. 
Far o'er the raging rushing foam, 

To glide at will, or basking lie, 
Or onward seek their Highland home, 
Where, younglings erst, they sported free 
Beneath the rock or rowan tree, 
That threw its shadow o'er the pool. 
And made the sultry noontide cool. — 
Such was the tale that fishers told 
0' winter nights, in times of old. 

Now frownincr rock and waterfall 

Are seen no more at Campsie Linn : 
New thrift o'erthrew the barrier wall. 

To float down rafts of Highland pine ; 
So that a foaming rapid's rush. 

White, rough, and loud, is only found. 
Through which the upward fishes dash 

Without a leap to higher ground. 
But had the Monks, whose chapel stood 
A-top that craig that guards the flood, 
Still lived in all their primal state. 
When priests were greatest of the great, 
Not Highland duke or Lowland lord. 
By threat or guile, or willing sword, 
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Had dared, in recklessness of sin, 
To mar the might of Gampsie's Linn ; 
For, loving prayer, they likewise knew 
The worth of creature comforts too. 
And well could watch the salmon's leap 
And backward dash o'er foaming steep, 
And catch it, ere it reached the tide, 
In osier basket deep and wide — 
A lusty dish, and valued more 
That dexterous monk secured the store. 

'Tis strange ! though preaching comforts down. 

Priests ever had the luck to get 
Some darling place to call their own, 

Where every earthly blessing met. 
And fair those old monks' home would show, 
With trees all round — the Linn below — 
As fair as Taymount in its pride, (29) 
There smiling on the other side ! 
How warm it looks ! how bright, how gay ! 
How nestled 'mid a close array 
Of circling wood — up — upward springing 

In richest hues of varied green — 

An airy, close, voluptuous scene — 
All glad with woodland warblers singing 
Their richest notes ! Inchbrakie's tower 
Might brighten up one little hour 
To list such melody, and feel 
A wish, long dormant, to reveal 
Its hidden tale. 
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What means that din, 
Loud as the roar of Campsie Linn, (30) 
But not so musical ? Ah, more 
Than all the woodland's varied store 
Of richest notes, that sullen sound 
Gives gladness to the echoes round I 
The lark may carol from the sky 
While haorgard mortals starve and die 
All careless of its joyous trill ; 
But let the sound of Stanley Mill 
Ascend the village height, and then 
How many ears will catch the strain ? 
Not hlackhird's lay or Campsie Linn 
E'er made for them such grateful din ! 

And here's the village. But alas 
For wheels and spindles, who could guess 
That thus so near the wooded side 
Of proud Tay, in her summer pride, 
G>uld hask a thing so dull ? The sun 

Glares heavily upon't — no trees 
Of reverend shade conspire to won 

Emotions from the past to ease 

Its fiattishness. In look and name 

Alien alike, it scarce can claim 

One truant sympathy, unless 

Those fair Feus' hudding loveliness. 

And that hrave church, and handsome tower, 

Compel the grant. Yet when the hour 

Believes the lahourer from his toil. 

To hreathe in bliss a little while, 

x2 
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Then drowsy Stanley, almoet gay, 

Seems mustering for a holiday, 

So thronged her thoroughfares, so bright 

With faces beaming with delight ! 

If toil's a curse, it gives a zest 

To ease that makes it doubly blest — 

A wayward joy or rapt repose 

That listless luxury never knows I 

Again emerging into day 

From shading banks, where woodland song 
Incites to rest, the sparkling Tay, 
All golden to the western ray, 

Impatient sweeps its tide along 
By Benchill's banks, where oft at eve (31) 
A wandering ghost was seen to grieve 

A long, long time ago. 
When feeble justice felt less strong 
Than churchman's ban to punish wrong, 

To where, united, flow 
The Ordie and the Shochie's flood — 
Alike by reckless and by good 

In fair St. Johnstoun town 
Once feared more than a Highland raid ; 
For ancient dreaming seer had said. 

That, happen late or soon, 
Whene'er they met, the two should meet 
In proud St. Johnstoun's proudest street 

At midnight's darkest hour. 
When sleep had sealed each leaden eye, 
Nor wist of danger lurking nigh : 

But now their spell and power 
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Are broken, for the two have met, 

And quietly glide away 
A happy one — while, firmly set, 
St. Johnstoun's spires throw proudly yet 

Their shadoves o'er the Tay ! 

Now, Shochie, few there be who note 

Where'er thy current strays 
Its windincr course ; but unforgot 

Are gentle Ordie's braes. 
It is not flowers are rifer there. 

Or wild birds sing a blither song, 
Or sweeter scents perfume the air, 

Or brighter glides its stream along, 
Or older memories load the breeze 

With dreamy tales of times gone by, 
Than thine — no, no ; but more than these. 

It speaks of him while " herding kye," 

The gentle bard of Auchterga'en. 
Poor Nicol ! prized and early lost — (32) 
Bright promise of a prouder boast — 
Had life's spring felt no searing frost, 

What had his summer been ! 

But it is well. The loss is ours. 

For he has won his fame : 
No more shall Naime's vanished towers 

Be Ordie's only claim 
To fixed regard. Henceforth the wise. 

The gentle, kind, the good, 
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And patriot souls who worth can prize, 

And praise 't as trueman should, 
Shall view the Ordie's hraes with pride ; 
And as they linger by its side. 
With sorrow note " the auld ash tree 

Among the waving com. 
The only thing that's left to mark 

The place where he was bom I " 

Historic muse ! the greatest of the nine. 

If less mellifluous — much, much we owe 
Thy simple numbers ! Gamerer of time, 

The fleeting present and the long ago 
Are thine alike, to bless the wise who know 

To list thy melodies ! Life 's but a span 
Only to fools, whose dullness makes it so ! 

Thy stirring strains, to those who strive to scan 
Their lofly import, make the feeble man 

Endure for ages — talk with Egypt's kings — 
Fight with the Greek at famous Marathon — 

With Romans listen while great Virgil sings — 
Converse with prophets where the palm-tree flings 

Its shade o'er holy ground — with Mahomet 
See visions, and dream dreams — by choked-up springs 

'Mid ruined palaces, lone musing sit 
On broken column, raising up anew 

Almost forgotten glories, past ere yet 
FhoBnician carracks o'er the Borean main 
Tracked out thy mountains, Scotland, that had lain 

Unnamed for ages 'mid their ocean waste. 
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Nor sung for ages more, till burst the strain 

Of rapt Lucretius, and the Caesars' sword 
Hewed highways through her forests, in their haste 

To universal rule ! Here, where I stand, 
The sod has more than greenness, and bright flowers, 

Bush, tree, and sparkling river, to command 
The pilgrim's feet to linger out the hours 

As in a temple, where the soul adores 
The heart-seen Deity. Fair Luncarty ! (33) 
The blessed strife of peace now spreads o'er thee 
Her happy triumphs in long beamy lines 
Of snowy linen work, where brighter shines 
The summer sun than elsewhere ! But the lay 
That notes thy glories in the olden day. 
Boasts deeds of mighty import. There the shout 

Of stormy battle rose — there glorious Hay, 
With brawny arm, impelled the desperate route, 

And vengeance, sinless, panted but to slay. 
In righteous battle merciless ! Rehearse, 

Thou of the hoary locks and eagle eye. 
How rolled the tide of war, in that old verse. 

Time to the feats of Scotland's chivalry, 
From old heroic times. The slanting sun 

Now sheds a milder beam — banks, fields, and trees, 
Seem freshened too — and louder sounds the hum 

Of the broad basking plane, with teeming bees ; 
Without a ripple, slow the river wends 

Along her shining coum-away, away- 
A glorious silent thing. The muse attends ! 

How meet the hour to list an olden lay ! 
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Sattk if Zncaxis. 

Ko^ KemwdL diiiiks ^w Irloodnred wine 

In Stirfing^s loftj tover^ 
An' g^tle Addiy aT abne. 

Walks through the greenvood bowers. 

** Now wha o' a' m J menrj men here 

Will win this prize o' mine ? 
Kie Saxon tempts the Scottish ^pear, 

Nae sea-kinv rides the brine. 

Pass round the bowl ! Nae fairer fiowca-, 

Anld tmsty Godhard kens. 
Than hapless Emma's second sel' 

Ere bloomed in Meflui glens." 

" An frail as £ur/' wi' caoldrife sneer, 

The gruff auld Thane replied : 
" Last e'en she roamed the Meffin woods 

Wi' varlet by her side." 

" 'Tis false ! " the wrathful monarch cried, 

And dashed awa' the bowl. 
" Then Cudhard's glaive shall prove his truth 

In spite o' kingly scowl." 

A hundred gloved hands strake the board, 

A hundred warriors sprang 
Wi' hasty stamp, till clanging mail 

From floor to ceiling rang. 
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" Help ! Ho, King Kenneth, cease your strife ! 

Let cowards brawl o'er wine ! 
A greater feat awaits your sword — 

A crown to keep or tyne ! 

Fierce OlaTs warriors crowd your coasts 

From Celurke to the sea ; 
An' long afore your spearmen meet, 

At Bertha they may be I " 

" What ! Dowald, Angus' doughty Thane, 

Come here at midnight hour ? 
Then prouder strife awaits our strength 

If Olaf stirs the stour. 

Haste, mak' the beacon-fire blaze bright 

Upon our highest wa*. 
Till far Dunedin mark the sight, 

An tell't to Berwick Law — 

That Lomond's flame rouse young MacDuff, 

By Lindores' grassy side, 
An' high Benvoirlich flare the tale 

O'er a' the hiorhlands wide ! 

Now boun' ye hame, my liegemen true, 

As fast as e'er you may : 
Our tryst is near auld Bertha's towers 

On gude St. Swithen's day. 

An' Cudhard, mind, when next we meet 

This penance ye shall dree — 
You'll dare the stoutest Norseman there 

E'en as ye bearded me I " 
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Thick smoky clouds o'er wide Strathmore 

Are rolling on the wind — 
The shrieking peasants scud before. 

An' death pursues behind ! 

Towns, cots, and castles sink in flame — 

Their embers hiss in gore — 
The blazing land spreads like a sea — 

A sea without a shore ! 

St. Swithen's mom is fair an' clear, 

An' far the broad sun shines 
On Norsemen, dight in shining mail, 

In lencrthened banner'd lines. 

An' thronging thick o'er muir an' dale, 

In firm array is seen 
Auld Scotland's spears an' axes bright. 

An' broadswords flashing keen. 

" Now, welcome warriors to the field ! " 

The noble Kenneth cried : 
" An' Cudhard, yonder try your steel 

On mail that weel can try't. 

Be Torquel's casque your star this day ; 

Amid his sea o' spears 
Mark how the stout auld jarl strides 

Beneath his weight o' years. 

An' noble Duncan — trusty thane — 

Thy King expects to-day 
To see Lochaber's axes shine 

The foremost in the fray ! 
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An' if they're keen as weel as clear, 

Gunhilda ne'er again 
Shall welcome back fierce Segurd's prows 

Wi' spoils across the main. 

Now on, an' be your deeds to-day 

The theme o' future tale : 
If haughty Olaf cross my path, 

ril try his Milan mail ! " 

As louring tempest's sudden blasts 

Duncaldon's forest bend 
Wi' fearfu' sough — the wild wolf howls — 

The crackling branches rend — 

As rival herds to combat rush. 

An' roaring shake the ground — 
Sae rushed to close the shoutincr foes — 

The mountains echo round ! 

The field is surging like a sea, 

An' bright wi' flashing mail ; 
The feathered arrows cloud the air. 

The darts flee thick as hail ! 

Our gude King Kenneth spurs his steed 

In thickest of the fray. 
" Where does the mighty Olaf deal 

His giant strokes to-day ?" 

" Our meanest jarl weel may match 

The proudest Scot, I trew," 
Cried Torquel, chief o' high Toi'vaig, 

An' forth his bright spear flew. 
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The aimless weapon scaithless pass'd ; 

But, quick as lightning keen, 
The monarch's sword through hrazen casque 

Has clefl him to the e'en ! 

" Bevenge ! revenge ! " cried Augvald fierce ; 

" My might ye now maun feel." 
But as he spake, auld Cudhard's spear 

Flashed through his coat o' steel. 

The trusted shaft to shivers went, 

The jarl bit the ground 
y(V heavy crash, as falls an oak 

Wi' a' its branches round I 

Fierce Olaf rages through the fight 

Wi' blunted gory brand, 
Nor mail, nor bull-hide byme may 

Its crushinor strokes withstand. 

o 

" Wae worth the feckless Scottish arm — 

Sic work seems nought but play ! 
On, Segurd, on ! the screaming hawks 

Shall get a feast to-day ! 

Press on, press on ! By Odin ! see 

The fainting cowards yield ! 
Great Thor, I swear nae Scot this day 

Shall living quit the field!" 

Wi' rage the noble Kenneth saw 

The rout across the plain ! 
By turns he threats, by turns he prays, 

But threats an' prayers are vain. 
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" Stop !" cried a brawny peasant wight — 

A plough-beam in his band — 
Like thunder rang his irefu' voice : 

They straight were at a stand. 

^* Are Scottish hearts less stout than wont, 

Or Scottish arms less Strang ? 
Shall Scottish chiefs desert their king 

When gude right strives wi' wrang ? 

Gome on, my sons — let nobles flee ! 

Ours are nae brands o' steel ; 
But here's ae stroke for Kenneth's sake, 

An' that's for Scotland's weal ! " 

The foremost Norse hae pressed the earth. 

Their hauberks nought avail — 
Around the whizzing ploughbeams whirl — 

The blows fa' thick as hail ! 

As river pent by rifted rock. 

Quick rising, strains in vain. 
Till o'er the banks its Mraters gush 

In streamlets to the plain ; 

Sae checked, sae stood the panting Norse, 

Then spread on every side. 
" They halt ! they reel ! charge, charge again ! " 

The noble Kenneth cried. 

Anew was strung each Scottish arm — 

In haste they meet the foe — 
Like flails the whizzing plough-beams swing 

Wi' death in every blow ! 



hi 
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Fierce Segard saw the fight renewed, 

And, laughing, sought the fray. 
*^ What ! do the Scottish bonders thrash 

Their stunted sheaves to^ay ? 

Quick ! hew the peasant churls down ! — 

By Thor, they strive right wed I 
My sword had tried that hoary knave 

If met by equal steel ! " 

Wi' fearfu' sweep on Segurd's helm 

Descends a ringing blow. 
" Nane should the trusty weapon scorn 

That staggers sic a foe." 

As bends the willow to the blast 

The reeling Segurd bowed ; 
When whizzing, quick as fiery bolt 

Bursts frae a murky cloud, 

Again the stunning tree descends — 

The haughty Segurd fell — 
Nae mair at hame to friends and dame 

His feats o' war to tell ! 

Still, still the battle-tide roUs back — 

In vain is OlaTs rage — 
Like maddened bull he roams the field. 

In thickest strife to wa^e. 

King Kenneth marked his shining gear 

A' dight wi' gowden sheen : 
" My troth, that doughty ethnick chief 

Outshines poor Scotland's queen I 
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" Ho, Okf ! would'st thou let my shaft 

Essay thy gowden gear ? " 
" But for its rust," proud Olaf cried, 

" I hae nae other fear." 

They spur their steeds in vengefu' mood — 

Their spears in flinders flee — 
But Olaf 's hroad breast felt the shock, 

And low down looted he ; 

Then out the monarch's stout brand gleamed. 

To earth the jarl swung 
Wi' spouting wound and heavy crash — 

Afar his armour runor | 

o 

Wi' shouts the Scots applaud the deed, 

The Korse flee in xlismay ; 
On rushes far the tide o' war — 

Nae thought now but to slay. 

Alas for Scandia's scattered host ! 

They fall Hke thistles now : 
Deep in the blue Tay's eddies lost. 

Or stretched on green sward low ; 

Nae mair to raise the battle-shout 

Or ride the ocean faem — 
Nae mair to hear the voice o' love 

Sound their glad welcome hame 1 

There stand twa stanes at Luncarty, 

Through future years to tell 
Where Olaf, 'mid his ethnick host. 

An' jai'l Segurd, fell. 
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** Weel, Dowald, lia*e je spent jour nge 

For wasted An^;i]8 noWy** 
Said Kenneth, smiling as lie raised 

The steel casque firae his hrow. 

" But where's the gallant peasant wights 

That did sic deeds o' weir?** 
" The Hays rest 'neath yon hazel hank 

In a' their battle gear. 

Their hymes o' the hodden grey, 

Their stoat brands o' the tree — 
Fair Adda weel can teQ the rest," 

Cried Cadhard in his glee. 

A dark frown, like a heavy cloud 

Chased by a bright sunbeam, 
Quick passed across gude Kenneth's brow. 

An' left a cheering gleam. 

" Weel, Cudhard, bring the gallants here, 

That I their gear may see ; 
The bravest meed ere won &ae prince 

Thae wights deserve frae me." 

They kneel low at their monarch's feet — 

He takes them by the hand — 
** Nae langer peasants shall ye be, 

But nobles o' the land ; 

An' then, as far as falcon flees. 

In propine, ye shall hae 
The Carse o' Growrie's sunny plains 

'Tween Sidlaw an' the Tay. 
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An', Honald, should a farther wish 

Disturb tliat heart o' thine, 
Say what ye list." " Then be, my liege, 

The gentle Adda mine." 

" 'Tis done ! " The shouting host applaud 

Till hill and greenwood rang ! 
To Bertha's towers, in fair array. 

The king and nobles thrang. 

To feast and drain the wassail-cup. 

While minstrels sing wi' glee. 
In sangs o' praise, how fought the Hays 

That day at Luncarty I 



Kedgorton and its church is past— ^ 

Its little lonely churchyard too — 
A forlorn wobegone outcast, 

As ever wanderer's eye may view : 
For it, nor hedge, nor bush, nor tree, 

Has aught of kindliness to spare ; 
Not one frail link of sympathy 

Connects the dead and living there ! 
The grave is cheerless though it be 

With summer's sweetest gems bespread ; 
But the heart feels in verity 

The buried there are doubly dead I 
Were but a single ash to spread 
Its shadow o'er their narrow bed, 
Or cot were by, however rude, 
To break the chilling solitude, 
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Were much indeed I may my rest 
Be where a bird can build its nest — 
Where little children speak subdued 
The glad thoughts of their gayest mood — 
WTiere twilight lovers wander near, 
Without a wish to dare or fear 
Some restless ghost — where chapel spire 
Is seen from far, or cottage fire 
Gleams flickering on the bourtree leaves 
That trembles o'er the silent graves, 
And sigh the while — but, oh, not where 
All look so cold, unblest, and bare ! 

Bright glides the glassy Tay between 

Her sloping banks of sweetest green, 

And corny fields all dappled o'er 

With dotting: trees on either shore. 

Here pleased the ploughman pipes his song. 

There fiocks and herds slow graze along 

The sunny sward, or seek repose 

Where broad the showy chestnut throws 

Its roomy shade. Yes, brightly glide. 

Thou queen of streams — broad Scotland's pride ! 

No &irer bosom courts the sun 

Than thine. And, see, to wait upon 

Her stately mistress. Almond hastes (34) 

From bosky glens and highland wastes, 

"\Miere wheeling plovers, whistling, wake 

The echoes round lone Freuchie lake. 

And glossy blackcocks trim their wing 

By warrior cairn and haunted spring ! 
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Pure rippling stream, so sparsely spread 
Along thy shining pebbly bed, 
Thou'st joumey'd far since early daMm, 
When timid doe and frisking h\m 
Lapped thy clear waters fearlessly 
Beyond the wilds of Auchnafree ! 
And did'st thou sing a pleasant song 
As thy strained current swept along 
The narrow glen, to soothe the shade 
Of Ossian, in his silent bed ? 

The weary wanderer rests upon, 

At quiet eve, a rude grey stone 

That skirts the way, nor thinks that there — 

Where winds pipe loud and rocks are bare, 

And nature, in her sternest mood, 

Frowns o'er the awful soltitude — 

Old Ossian, son of great Fingall, 

Who led the feast in Sehna's hall, 

And sung of mighty men, should rest. 

The sere grass waving o'er his breast. 

So mute below. Pure pearly stream. 

His lustre was no transient beam 

Flashing the night ; and thou didst well 

To give thy song a louder swell 

When near his grave ; and then, with pride, 

Thou'dst see, far up thy wooded side. 

Old Logie, through its thick array 

Of greenness, struggling into day. 

And didst thou pause where, towering high, 

Thy rugged banks press to the sky, 

K 
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And ancient beeches, moaning, wave 

In dimness o'er a lonely grave ? 

No, no — there swept thy tide along, 

And breathed in haste a murmured song — 

So sweetlj-moumfullj, as if 

Some spirit feasted on its grief, 

And half in sorrow, half in gladness, 

Sighed out a tale of love and sadness ! 

Yes I 'tis a hallow'd place — the wood 

So dark — so deep the solitude — 

So steep the banks of rugged rock. 

Thick mantled o'er with clinging oak. 

Where cushets' coo the live-long day. 

And silent owls, at twilight grey. 

Float down the vale ! And can'st thou tell 

Who sleep within that lovely dell ? 

Oft have their names, by old and young. 

Along thy banks been sighed and sung — 

Oft plighted lovers wander there, 

And bless them in their whispered prayer — 

While pilgrim bards will breathe a lay 

O'er Bessy Bell and Mary Gray ! 

Famed spot I and beautiful as famed ! 
In gorgeous grandeur unreclaimed ! 
Rude, wild, and rugged ! Yet the while 
As lovely as an angel's smile ! 
So solemn, silent, and so bright. 
With mellow summer's mildest light — 
Well it becomes its solitude 
To shroud the youthful and tlio good — 
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Kind hearts whose virtues were their own — 
Sweet blighted flowers ere fully blown — 
The lovesome, loving, and beloved — 
The blameless still, and still approved — 
And such old bards and grandsires say 
Were Bessy Bell and Mary Gray ! 

Barossa's hero — Lynedoch's lord — 

The gallant Graham ! — whose patriot sword 

Renewed on Andalusian plain 

The ancient glories of his name — 

By age and weariness oppressed, 

Has left thee now for endless rest ; 

But long thy hanks shall note the fame 

And hrave deeds of the " gallant Graham ! " 

By Methven wood thou'st wandered too, 
Wliere Wallace and his glomus few 
Would oft retire to watch the foe, 
Till, swift as arrow from a bow. 
On startled Saxon ear would jar 
The sloo^an-shout of Scotland's war. 

Then would thy track, fair Almond, be 
One tanked mass of shrub and tree, 
Kough scraggy rock and darkling flood. 
Where lawless men and wild beasts would 
Alone find refuge ! Now the swell 
Of busy labour fills thy dell, 
And thou its willing handmaid ! See, 
Where only water used to be. 
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Or sedgy marshes, stretching on. 
By high banks girdled like a zone. 
Low corny fields and grassy sward, 
Where cheerful toil meets due reward ; 
And spindles ply, and sumless lines 
Of dazzling bleaching linen shines. 
And cote and villages arise. 
Embosomed in a paradise 
Of rural beauty. Huntingtower — 

Old Ruthven once — when kings would share 
The festive cup till dawning hour, 

And wonder then how larks could dare 
To mock their revelries — still shows 
A stateliness in age, that throws 
Thy new piles into shade. How great 

It towers above the varied scene, 
Beorimmed with age, but still elate 

With memories of what have been 
Its fearless loves, its joyaunce, 
When princes led the mazy dance 
Adown its bannered halls — the clang 
Of mail and armed heel, that rang 
On stair and tower — the festive song, 
The shouting of the steel-graithed throng 
Crowding its courts, where ladies' eyes 
Threw down their stirring sympathies 
From casements high, to answering hearts 
That prayed in haste for high deserts 
Worthy such homage ! Aye, nor there 
Have rough old barons failed to dare 
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A sovereign's thrall. But now, alas ! 
For state, and strength, and worthiness, 
Though the historic muse has flunor 
Her mantle over it, and sung 
Its high renown, yet cold neglect — 
And, sadder, withering disrespect — 
Is thrown upon it. The crumbled tower 
By ages gnawn, or by an hour. 
Meets reverence ; but sturdy age, 
If beggared in its pilgrimage, 
Must bend to little things. The hall 
"VMiere Scotland's best held carnival 
Now stoops to vulgar uses. Vulgar men 

Port hugely on its floors where " Grey Steel " strode 
With heavy ti*amp, till the roof nmg again. 

While doubtinor hearts waxed valiant at his nod ! 
How golden are the woods ! The shadows broad 

Now darken o'er thy waters ; but the sun 
Slants in full lustre where Orrea stood, 

And old Eath-Ammon reared its strength upon (35) 
Thy daisied banks, where, mingling into one, 
Thy sparkling waters and the stately Tay, 
United, glide in light and love away ! 

How beautiful is summer eve, ere yet 

The sun has reached the hills, or de^^-s have wet 

The closing daisies ! O'er the quiet scene 

A sleep seems settling, holy and serene 

As that which hovers round a cherub's head. 

While dreaming o'er the trusting prayer it said. 
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The hills look tired with watching. Fields and trees. 

So golden in their greenness, sigh for ease 

Witli listless dreamy motion. Far before, 

The distant Ochils on the Fifean shore 

Loom faintly through the haze, although the sun 

Rests lonngly upon them. Dark and dun 

The huger rugged Grampians bulk behind, 

With all their Bens, obscure or darkly lined, 

Along the shining sky. The blackbird's song 

Sounds like an evening hymn, though loud and strong 

He swells his lusty pipe. How stately shine (36) 

Thy halls, fair Scone, amid their crowding pine. 

Old oak, and ancient sycamore ! The tide 

Hems thy green lawn, that, pulseless, opens wide, 

Its bosom to the western breeze. Yon tree 

Shading the Palace walls, how thoughtfully 

It bears its reverend head, as, unforgot. 

It still lamented hapless Mary's lot, 

Whose fair hands planted it ; and also there. 

With gayer memories laden, branching fair. 

Rise other leafy monuments — sage James', 

And Albert's, and Victoria's — royal names ! 

To great deeds wedded, for all coming time 

To brighten up its tale with. How sublime 

The great remembrances that float around 

These solemn woods ! There Scotland's kings were crown'd — 

Kings great in olden song — a glorious band, 

>^ hose deeds still speak like spirits through the land, 

Rousing our patriot fires ! How big the day 

> > hen shouts and pageantries sealed Caenmore's sway 
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Upon the " fatal stone ; " but doubly great, 

When glorious Bruce, with less of pomp and state, 

Received the diadem. There senates sate. 

Shaping their country's weal, in high debate. 

As duty urged. The pomp and circumstance, 

The vast array, and dread magnificence 

Of mighty hosts — meek monks, with shaven crowns — 

Proud portly bishops, garbed in solemn gowns — 

High dames on palfreys prancing — armed knights. 

The pomp of courts, their splendours and delights, 

And 'wildering fooleries — the tournament. 

Its crash of spears, its blood, its harness rent. 

Strange strife for lady love — the vesper hymn. 

Mingling its solemn music with the din 

Of joyous pipe and dance, were thine, and are 

As lights around thee still. Thy name's a star 

Flashing with varied lustre through the haze 

Of long gone ages ! Now in full orbed blaze. 

Now faintly seen, but ever twinkling down 

Time's far dim vista ! Fair thy proud halls shine 
Upon thy terraced lawn ; but yet I own 

I'd rather seen, amid their gloomy pine. 
Reft beech, and gnarled oak, thy ancient towers 

All bleak but stately, staring o'er the trees; 
Thy gay old garden with its plain old flowers. 

And hoary pears unpruned since Robert's days. 
Thou'rt not the hero with his harness rent. 

Proof of the battle strife long long ago. 
But a fair youth, whose pleasant hours are spent 

In decking out thy handsome self for show. 
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And yet thou'rt Scone — the ftiU heart owns it so— 

Scone of the past and present — Scone, where still 
Thy mouldering chapel walls remain to show 

Thou'rt aye the same though changed . Thy famed " Moot- 
Thy " omnis terra^* too— of old the proof [hill" — 

Of the supremacy of kings — is there to tell 
Its strange old tale, which, fiction quaint, or truth, 

Is ever pleasant, and just does as well 
Which way it is. But silent now and still 

Is thy once royal city ; yet her shade 
Still fondly lingering, dares thy proud lord's will, 

And like a ghost, her old cross on the glade, 
Without a vassal roof, still watches near : 
And these are thine, and thine are ever dear 
To patriot bosoms ! One will may control 
Thy ancient treasures, but the common soul 
Owns them a nation's heritao^e. How bright 
Thy windows flash the evening's golden light ! 
How glows the river, like a burning zone. 
Girdling the woody isle, and stretching on 
'Tween level sward and sloping banks, where shine 
Fair villas sparkling through their beech and pine, 
And circling pear-tree foliage. Springfield there, 
Boatland and Springland here, each smiling fair, 
As conscious of their charms ! Across the green, 
Aged Balhousie, shattered but serene. 
Looks o'er its humbled orchard, once the pride 
Of knightly Evicts long — now fain to bide 
With poorer reverence. 

How grand the show ! 
Green wooded hills all round, bright with the glow 
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Of sunset's golden hour ! Beneath, the tide 

Placid as love, and on its level side 

Perth and her sparkling spires. Old Bertha, hail ! (37) 

Renowned of yore in many a stirring tale, 

Of old renowned, but lovelier than when, young. 

Bards to thy praise enraptured pseans sung I 

And doubly hail thy welcome homes, where love 

Expectant waits, to comfort and approve 

The wanderer's toil — where children's sprightly noise 

And sparkling eyes tell how their hearts rejoice 

To greet his glad return ! Far stretching wide 

Thy streets and chimneys shine. Across the tide 

Thy noble bridge majestic, spanning, weds 

Its beauteous shores, where lavish nature spreads 

Her rarest charms, and wealth and art unite 

With ready hand to aid each gay delight ! 

Why swells the heart at sight of lordly towers, 

To list their tales, and mark their woodland bowers ? 

A fairer, grander view old Bertha's thine. 

Where sense of pow'r and beauty's charms combine 

To spread a richer treat. There, row on row, 

One large united whole, in shape and show. 

O'er many an acre spread, thy piles arise. 

High canopied with smoke that cloud the skies. 

And prove a large vitality. Thy lawn. 

Broad- lengthening into dimness, like the calm 

Of a vast lake, with giant beeches graced. 

And youth on pastimes bent — a lovesome waste 

Of buttercups and daisies, and fair maids 

More bright than aught that spangle July's glades I 

k2 
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And then thy olden tales of worth and state 

When Bertha shone pre-eminently great, 

The glory of the land — when nobles sought 

A refuge in her strength, and monarchs bought 

Her favours with immunities, and made 

Her princely palaces their homes — arrayed 

Their battles round her — called their parliaments 

To meet within her courts to watch events 

That mould a nation's destiny ! The shout — 

Assault — the breach — the carnage — and the rout 

Of 'leaguring foes — or triumph cheer that gave 

Her homes to flames — her childi*en to the grave, 

As fate decreed. Her mitred priests, whose lust 

Of pomp and tyranny made vengeance just. 

When blazed her monasteries beneath the ire 

Of frenzied zeal, as burning as the fire 

Tliat played around their pinnacles. Alas ! 

Their gloomy aisles, and solemn stateliness 

Of vaulted roof and tower — their carvings quaint 

Of dragons fierce, winged angel, and meek saint ! 

Had after-thrift but left those ruins room 

To stand like mourners, weeping o'er the tomb 

Of buried dignities, the fault were less ; 

But Bertha's rulers, ever in excess 

Of new conceits, exclaimed, " Eraze ! eraze ! 

Those gaunt memorials of departed days ! " 

And straight they disappeared — all save St. John, 

Less huge, but worthy to be gazed upon ! 

Where now the Blackfriars' noble fragments ? — where ? — 

Whose massive bearing made our grandsires stare. 
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And wonder at the past ? All vanished quite, 

While good plain modern houses grace their site, 

With tales of yesterday. Where all the rest ? 

Gone too, and traceless as a wild bird's nest, 

Shook from a wintry bough ! Nor these alone — 

Fair Bertha thou hast much for to atone — 

Where thy old Senate-House, no paltry show ? 

Hurled to the ground not forty years ago. 

Where's Cromwell's Fort ? Where Gowrie Palace ? Where 

The Monk's Tower by the tide, that promised fair 

To tell their tales for centuries ? All past, 

Doomed to make room for coal-sheds at the last, 

And gloomy jails ! Rejoice, old St. John, 

Proud was thy triumph for a thing of stone ! 

Well may thy weather-cock flash back the day. 

And merry chimes their sweetest descants play — 

Thine was a wonderous fate — and it is well, 

Were't but to prove the spirit's mighty spell 

That saved thy altars, while it made the rest 

To blaze submissive for a rabble's jest ! 

Blackfriars had tales of treasure*-queens and kings 

B^t undistinguished, like dull common things. 

Where stood the Charter-House. Even on thy floor 

England's great Edward shed a brother's gore ; 

But what were those to the undying boast 

That there great Knox first triumphed o'er the host 

Of the oppressor — ^burst the chains that bound 

The grovelling mind — and made a sermon sound 

The march of liberty — still marching on, 

Restless and tireless ! Ever dorious John I 
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Though for a modern parlour scarcely fit — 

Thy faith too hearty, and too rough thy wit — 

Though now thy words are chronicled as crimes. 

Thine was the soul to grapple with the times 

Of iron purpose — holy in his aim 

For God and man — unswayed by praise or blame — 

As urged his sense of right, he boldly fought — 

Too poor to bribe, too priceless to be bought — 

Would speak the truth where truth was seldom known. 

Tell rank it lied, and boldly beard the throne, 

When thrones more potent were for ill than now, 

And fate sat ready on a monarch's brow, 

To shoot where passion willed ! 

The sun has set, 
And lamps are lighted, though the blackbird yet 
Sings from the garden bough. Bridgend, how still 
Thy homes repose upon their sloping hill ! 
Where o'er its forest foliage, and the green 
Of orchard boughs, their tops are scarcely seen. 
Fair spans the noble bridge. How calm the tide 
Glides glancing downward through its arches wide ! 
How sounds with measured stroke the fisher's oar, 
How wakerife sandlings pipe along the shore. 
How swell the circling hills — dark Moredun there. 
Here grey Kinnoull, and yonder Craigie, where 
Aged Pitheavlis, like a pilgrim lone. 
Sighs o'er the past as anxious to be gone ! 
Hills — woods — rills — river — what a gorgeous scene — 
And Bertha in the midst their honoured queen ! 
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How thoughtful look her spires — her poplars, too, 
How solemnly they shoot up in the blue 
Of the clear deepening sky. 

The city's hum 
Is lessened now, for silent night has come, 
Fondly as loving nurse, to calm each breast, 
And soothe the heavy eyelids into rest. 
Hail blest repose ! well dost thou love to tend 
The wanderer's couch, and o'er his pillow bend 
Thy viewless form ! O, who would grudge to roam, 
That knows the pleasure of a welcome home ! 
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NOTES TO CANTO SECOND. 

I. 

Bound Craig-y-Bams difty brow, Jx^ — F. 133. 
Donlceld and ita scenery, as seen from tba fooCpnth tbaf 
winds up the bill immediaUl j behind the tovn, oo a fine sanaj 
aooimer moming, is extremel j beaatifol. Craif-j-Bama riaea 
on (he rifht with all its rocks and pines. In liroat ia Craif- 
Vinean, wooded to its summit, and between them the gorse 
thronf h which the Taj holds its course. Formerij the road 
to Athole held along the side of the rirer, but it ia now eon- 
siderabl J more inland, and at a rather steep gradient for a mile 
and a-half, when it gains a lerel between a detached conical 
portion of Craig-j-Bams, called King's Seat, and its parent 
mountain. On the left is Bimam Hill, and between it and 
Craig-Vinean the entrance to Strathbraan. The whole area 
ao enehantingtj cradled by those magnificent hills, with the 
exception of the town and the sveet hamlet of InTcr, is occu- 
pied by the pleasure-grounds and parks of the Duke of Athole, 
and may be comprised within little more than a square mile. 
The route pursued by the poem now is on the east side of the 
rirer, as the road on the other side only keeps it in view for a 
few miles, when, having gained the high ground to the south 
of Birnam, it slopes away by Bankfoot into Strathord. 

2. 

See it ihwly leave the tkade, d:c. — P. 134. 
Standing upon the bridge, no object could be more beautiful 
than the river as it leaves the woods that have so long hid it 
from public view. It is so calm, so glassy, so apparently 
motionless, and so markedly impressed with the images of the 
J'ocks above and the trees which bend over it, that you think 
It a veritable little lake, and immediately begin dreaming of 
fairyland. On the right bank, embowered in trees, is the 
onerable cathedral, impressed with its thousand memories; 
and on the left a mass of wood, with the blue smoke of the 
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unseen hamlet of Inver rising above it. Altogether, the objects 
named form a complete picture of calm, dream-like beauty. 

3. 
Though crowding viUat court thy pride, 
To win thee to a brief delay. — P. 136. 
Turning to the south, and going along the left bank, the 
traveller is much pleased with the cheerful appearance of the 
opposite side of the river. The white parish church of Little 
Dunkeld — the fine, roomy, comfortable-looking inn of Biniam 
— Birnam Cottage at the bottom of the hill, the residence of 
the Right Hon. Fox Maule, M.P. for the Fair City— Torwood 
Cottage, a debateable adornment at least of a splendid site — 
and other humbler but no less cheerful erections — ^give a very 
animated appearance to the prospect. 

4. 
Huge Bimam towers above the tide, — P. 137. 
This noble-looking and classic hill rises abruptly at the 
distance of a few hundred yards from the side of- the river, 
to the height of 1,300 feet above the level of the sea, and 
forms a break in this the last ridge of the Grampian chain, 
which is again taken up by Newtyle, a hill of no less striking 
proportions that soars immediately from the east bank. The 
sides of both facing each other are much scarred with slate- 
quarries. The latter, wherever a tree will grow, is densely 
wooded; but the famed Bimam is allowed to tower to the 
clouds in all the forlorn sublimity of heather. The story of 
Macbeth and the witches, the murder of the "gracious Dun- 
can," the usurpation and subsequent dethronement of the 
usurper, in which Birnam's ''living grove " took such a pro- 
minent part, are too well known to the readers of Scotch 
history and the English drama to require any further remark 
here. There is an oak and a plane tree immediately behind 
the inn, and close to the river, that are said to have belonged 
to the ancient wood of Bimam. They are still fair and vigor- 
ous, and about eighteen feet in circumference each. Bimam's 
twin celebrity, Dunsinnan Hill, is seen on the opposite side of 
Strathmore, a prominent outpost of the Sidlaw range. It is 
eonically shaped, of small dimensions, and green to the sum- 
mit; but its range of prospect is very extensive. 
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5. 
0, the bee, the bee, the big humming bee /—P. 142. 
To ererj one the hum of the wild bee is most pleasant 
music, if not in itself, at least for its associations. To the boj, 
it always hints of a feast of sweets in preparation for him, and 
the no less welcome trial of daring and dexterity displayed in 
the ** harrying o' the byke." To the man, it is hallowed with 
the sweet remembrances of childhood ; and to all it Is erer a 
cheering confirmation of the presence of summer, with its 
warm sunshine and genial breezes. The incident mentioned 
in the text of a boy domesticating, as it were, the wild bee, is 
no imaginary performance, although far from being a common 
one, as the author has seen hundreds of instances of the kind. 
When the boy, whose hobby leads him in that direction, has 
found out a ** byke," he marks the spot well, and returns in 
the evening, when all its inmates are housed for the night. 
Pushing a twig into the hole as far as it will go, in case he 
should lose it by the falling in of the rubbish, he commences 
digging freely till the hum of the hive is distinctly heard, 
when he proceeds more cautiously to work. By this time the 
more adventurous of the bees come out to ascertain what is 
going on, and are caught as they make their appearance, and 
put into a bottle. When the nest is fully exposed, it is lifted 
carefully up, and placed, as it stood, in a box prepared for it, 
along with the captured bees. The lid being now closed, the 
whole is carried home, and placed in the spot assigned for it 
in the garden. Next morning a hole in the side of the box is 
quietly opened, when one or two of the strangers soon make 
their appearance, wondering, evidently, where they are, but 
apparently resolved to make the most of their new circum- 
stances. At last they rise slowly on the wing, and buzz round 
and round their new habitation for some time, taking, no 
doubt, special note of its every peculiarity. The circle of 
observation is then gradually enlarged till it is thirty or forty 
yards In circumference, when the earnest reconnoitrer disap- 
pears, to return again in a short time with something for the 
general good. The curious in those matters, by placing the 
grubs of all the different kinds in one box beside a hive in 
operation, will soon have a choice assortment of all descrip- 
tions working as amicably together as if they were all of the 
same family. 
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6. 
Bending in graMful beauty, calm and meek, 
The Toy by Murthly^s woods, Ae, — P. 144. 
The woods of Murtblj stretch, along the opposite side of 
the river, from within two miles of Dunkeld to the ferry at 
Gapnth, a distance of about three miles. The Castle, an un- 
finished but princely-looking erection, stands at a short dis- 
tance from the old mansion — a very unpretending structure, 
but still the residence of the proprietor. Sir William Stewart, 
Bart. Close at hand likewise rises the spire of a new and 
elegant chapel in connection with the Church of Rome; but 
although it would have been an object of beauty anywhere 
else, its near proximity to the noble Castle sinks it into insig- 
nificance, while it is sufficiently prominent on its part to mar 
considerably the efifect of its august superior. It is a pity it 
had not been a mile distant from its present site, in some 
other direction. 

7. 

There modest Stenton sparkles 'mid its oaks, — P. 146. 
Stenton House, the property of Captain Beaumont, is oppo- 
site Murthly Castle, and nestled beneath a ridge of rocks of 
the same name, well wooded, and of considerable elevation. 

8. 

Here Caputh's decent church, and hamlet too. — P. 146. 
The church of Caputh is about a mile east from Stenton. 
It is a plain white erection, but forms an interesting object in 
the landscape from its prominent situation. The hamlet is 
at a little distance, but considerably below it, at the bottom 
of the hill. 

9. 
And yonder Snaigow overlooks its pines. 
And chaste Glendelvine through her beeches shines. — P. 1 4G. 
About a mile east from Caputh, on the left hand, in the hol- 
low of the hill, is seen Snaigow House, the property of the 
late James Keay, Esq. advocate. It is finely situated, and 
built in the English baronial style. 

Glendelvine, the seat of James Valentine Haggart, Esq. 
S.S.C. is much in the same style. It was built in 1829, and 
is situated at a much less elevation, and only about a half-mile 
north of the Coupar- Angus road. 
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10. 
And we muit part, too, murmuring T<ty, — P. 147. 
On passing the ferrj at Caputh, the rirer keeps almost • due 
eastward course, and the road holding in a north-eastern direc- 
tion, there is soon a considerable distance between it and the 
traTeller. The ground, however, still bears unmistakable 
evidence that the Tay, at a former period, bad kept the 
course of the road, eren wandered to the north of it, and en- 
closed Inchtuthill, or the table land on which Delrine House 
stands. The Tillage alluded to is Spittalfield, which consists 
of a square of houses enclosing and facing a large area, that 
serves the double purpose of a plaj-ground and bleaching- 
green. The parish school (Caputh) is in the village. 

11. 
Far from InchttUhiWt dassie shatU, — P. 148. 
Instead of the river surrounding Inchtuthill as former] j, its 
course is now considerablj removed from it. Inchtuthill is 
said to signlfj ** the island in the flooded stream." It rises to 
between 50 and 60 feet above the surrounding grounds^ is tri- 
angularly shaped, and about 160 Scotch acres in extent. The 
camp is 1,500 feet square, with a square redoubt on the east 
point of the island. To the westward of the camp is an en- 
trenchment extending across the ground, and on the extreme 
west point is a strongly entrenched post. The whole can be 
distinctly traced, with the exception of very small portions 
which the river and the plough have obliterated. It is calcu- 
lated to have been capable of containing 29,000 men. The walls 
of the camp were 9} feet thick, and built of stones from a 
quarry about two miles distant. — See StatxBtical Account and 
Knox's Topography of the Batin of the Tay, 

12. 
And here Tulina rote, — P. 148. 
Of this town Holinshed states, on the authority of Hector 
Boece, that ** The Picts, by reason that their enemies (the 
Romans under Agricola) were lodged so near to the confines 
of their coiintrie, doubting what might follow thereof, burned 
the city of Tulina, lest the same enemies, chancing to take it, 
should furnish it with some garrison of men, to the great dan- 
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ger of the whole Pictish klDgdom. This eitie stood upon the 
banke of Taie, right beautifullie built, with many fair castels 
and towers, as may appear unto this day by the old ruins 
thereof — strong rather by the workman's hands than by na- 
ture. The Scottishmen in our time call the place Inch tu thill. 
All their wives and children they removed unto the moun- 
tains of Granzbene for their more suertie and safegard.^' 

13. 
TJie awful heroet of a thousand Jidds, 
Flashing the Stormont with their shining shields. — P. 150. 
The Stormont, or Stourment, signifying " main battle/' is 
the designation of a wide extent of country in this quarter, and 
is supposed by many to have been the fatal field where Agri- 
cola defeated Galgacus with the loss of 10,000 men. The large 
camps of Inchtuthili, Meikleour, and Coupar-Angus, are in 
the neighbourhood. Tumuli and cairns, the certain memorials 
of ancient strife, are rife, or were so only a few years ago, all 
over the district, some of them being as large as 120 and 150 
feet in diameter, and 14 and 18 feet high. Then the names of 
so many places beginning with blair, the Gaelic word for 
battle, such as Blairgowrie, Ardblair, &c. undoubtedly prove 
that in old time the place had been the scene of a great con- 
test Connected with these is a hill, called, from time imme- 
morial, Craig-Roman, and early in last century a Roman sol- 
dier, in complete armour, was dug out of a bog in the neigh- 
bourhood. Urns, spear-heads, &c. all Roman, have often been 
dug up, and on removing the cairns their interiors have inva- 
riably been found to contain human bones. At Garry Drums, 
in the parish of Kinloch, are high earthen walls or dykes en- 
closing about a square mile ; they are supposed to have been 
the entrenchments of the Caledonian army. 

14. 
And here was Lodbrog — Regner Lodbrog — who 

Could win great victories, and sing them too. — P. 151. 

Regner Lodbrog, King of Denmark, was one of the most 

famous of theVikiugur, and for man/ years during the earlier 

part of the ninth century he made every shore of Europe 

tremble. He fell, however, at last, into the hands of Ella, 
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King of North am bei'laad, who threw him into a dangeon 
among vipers. During the torture to which he was exposed 
he composed hts celebrated death-song, a translation of which 
is given in Dr. Biair*s Critical Dissertation on the Poems of 
Ossian, He was cotemporary with Kenneth M' Alpine, who 
is supposed to have defeated him near this place, when return- 
ing from the sacking of Dunkeld. It is to this discomfiture 
he is supposed to refer in his ** Epicedixinif* when he sings, 
" Little did I foresee that Ella was to have my life in his 
hands in that day when, fainting, I concealed my blood, and 
pushed off my ships into the waves, after we had spread a 
repast for the beasts of prey throughout the Scottish bays." 

15. 

And here, no doubt, too, wond'rous Crichton strayed, — P. 151. 
The Loch of Clunie, with its little island, and old and hap- 
pily still entire Castle, the paternal residence and youthful 
home of the Admirable Crichton, is only about two miles 
across the easily-ascended hill from Inchtuthill, and no doubt 
that remarkable youth would be well acquainted with all the 
scene under description. The Loch is about a mile in length, 
and is only a link of a chain of such, commencing with the 
Loch of the Loves, about a mile and a-half from Dunkeld, 
and ending with that of Ardblair, near Blairgowrie. It is at 
the bottom of the hill behind those, that Galgacus is supposed 
to have waited the onset of the Romans. 

16. 
And Iiere sweet Delvine shines alone at last, — P. 152. 
Delvine House, the seat of Sir John Muir Mackenzie, Bart, 
occupies a sweetly-sheltered nook at the extremity of this re- 
markable inch. The building is plain, but there is an air of 
repose about it that gives it a particularly pleasant appear- 
ance. 

17. 
Go search the town, — P. 156. 
I have always observed that those who are forced from the 
country into towns soon become the most unprincipled of po- 
liticians: Smarting under wrongs, real or imaginary, their 
greatest pleasure seems to consist in gloating over them, and 
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trying to instil a hatred of their fancied oppressors in the 
bosoms of those around them. In that manner a spirit of ill- 
will towards country gentlemen, in general, is propagated and 
spread among the more ignorant class of civilians, to an ex- 
tent that is anything but pleasant. It is strange that our 
gentry have troubled themselves so much about the balance 
of power in Europe, without once thinking on the balance of 
power at home — that they regard with complacency the ever 
and rapidly-augmenting might of towns, and contemplate 
without a sigh the ever-lessening ranks of their own natural 
allies. The moment that towns gain the decided superiority, 
it is easily foreseen what will be the fate of the aristocracy; 
and if such a class is essential to the proper government of 
Britain, it behoves them, for their own interest and the gene- 
ral weal, to cultivate a numerous peasantry. Poor-rates may 
press, and large farms may be the most profitable in bullion, 
but there are other considerations of even greater magnitude 
that should not be lost sight of. It is salutary that all classes 
should stand in fear of offending each other ; and with depopu- 
lated provinces, how can the country maintain an equality 
with urban vastness ? 

18. 

The swallow chirps round the castle eaves. — P. 157* 

The Castle or Tower of Lethendy, with its closely-pressing 

trees^ which, in turn, are equally pressed by corn-fields^ is an 

interesting object in the landscape. It stands on the rising 

ground on the left, and is only a short distance from the road. 

19. 
The cot is for the peasant, Ac, — P. 159. 
Some years ago, I was delighted, one autumn evening, on 
entering a footpath that leads past the *' Tower " to the Blair- 
gowrie road, to hear the playful shouts of childhood ringing 
from the height. On reaching the level of the old building, 
however, I found they proceeded from its dark mass of shade ; 
and such is the power of association, I could no longer regard 
those bursts of glee as cheerful, but rather the reverse. I was 
ignorant till then that the old Tower of Lethendy owned any 
other description of inhabitants than the owl and the swallow. 
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to. 

With Ic a tg him g glamee aadpmee dammn 
Bemeatk ike thada of MtUdtemr^r-B, 1€0L 
A mile or wo pmst Leiheody, the limTellcr afmin fcte ialo 
€0«i]wiiioii<bip with the Tmj, bat oolj for a iliort time^ as H 
imniedimtelj wends awmj afain, and ia aooo loat behiail Ube 
wooda of Meikleoar, where it is worth while folIowiQ£ i^ for 
a moredelightfal scene of tranqoillitj could not be eoMoeiwd. 
On each side, the hanks are high and wooded ; and tbe deep 
glassj tide is so placid and seeming Ij so motkmless, thai tlie 
trees and boshes on either side soffer nothing In their sfm- 
metrj by being reflected from its bosom. The manaion-lioiiae 
— a modern, comfortable-looking erection— occupies a d^ght- 
fnl sitnatlon on the top of the bank. The little Tillage, with 
its old Cross, is a qoarter-of-a-mile inland on the Cupar road. 
The whole is the property of Lady Keith. 

21. 

Again I stand where Romanifavmd 
A vantage thousand years ago. — P. 163. 

On the angle formed bj the junction of the Taj and lala 
has been another camp of the Romans, capable of containing 
at least 26,000 men. It was formed simplj bj a rampart of 
two miles in length between the one river and the other. 
The rampart is called Cleaven Djkes, and is still twenty feet 
broad and five feet high. On each side are parallel trenches, 
from which the material used in its construction had been 
taken. The Prcetorium is still seen at the south end next the 
Isla. 

22. 
Blairgowrie^ s shining tops appear, — P. 164. 

Strathmore, or the Great Strath — so finely diTersified by 
wood and fertile com*fieId, with the Isla winding among them 
till lost in the distance — is really a lovely region. The thriv- 
ing town of Blairgowrie is seen glittering to the north, on the 
sloping side of one of the outposts of the Grampians. The 
author was lately informed by one of its civic dignitaries, with 
pardonable pride, that forty years ago there were only two mer- 
chants' shops in the village, the most important of which 
flaunted in its window ou dark nights a farthing candle stuck 
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into a bottle. Now there are upwards of 60, all illuminated 
with gas. Of public-houses, there were only four then ; now 
there are 30. Of spinning-mills two ; now the number is 13 — 
one of which employs 400 hands. At that time, there was 
only theliirli ; now there are six places of worship. There has 
been a like increase among bakers, shoemakers, tailors, &o.; 
and within little more than 20 years the population of the 
town has augmented from 1,590 to upwards of 4,000. 

23. 
Ah, ancient Coupar boasts not now 
SUrathmore^s pre-eminence, —F, 166. 
Thirty years ago, Coupar was a stirring place ; bat it ap- 
pears now to be a finished town. At one time its Bailies were 
notable personages, and many are the stories still extant about 
one Bailie John, a keen stickler for the ** pit and gallows " 
system. The Bailie was sitting on the brae behind the town 
one court-day morning, enjoying the view of the Isia as it 
wound along beneath him, when he noticed a tired Highlander 
coming up the road. On accosting him, and inquiring as to 
his purpose in the lowlands, he soon learned that his new ac- 
quaintance was ranked as a culprit before his dread tribunal. 
'*And are you guilty?" inquired the Bailie, quite mildly. 
'* Ou aye, she's guilty," replied the Highlander, shrugging his 
shoulders, ** but there's nae preef." ** What I " said the Bailie, 
'* will you give a false oath ? " ** Aye, an' that she will," an- 
swered the Celt; " there's mercy wi' God Almighty, but there's 
nane wi' Bailie Shon." They parted ; and shortly afterwards 
the poor Highlander found, to his dismay, his quondam friend 
transformed into his implacable judge. "Will you swear now 
that you're not guilty ? " thundered out the Bailie. For a 
moment, the culprit seemed paralyzed ; but quickly recover- 
ing himself, he answered proudly, " Yes, she'll swore." The 
Bailie, In turn, now felt nonplussed ; but recollecting himself, 
he fiercely bawled out, ** Go home, you rascal, and nerer let 
me see your face again — and tell your friends in Kirkmichael, 
that there is some mercy in Bailie John as well as God Al- 
mighty." Tt^e only vestige of the Abbey is now a single 
buttress, but its workmanship appears as fair as if chiselled 
only a twelvemonth ago. 
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tL 
And fomder^i Alytk, arauehinff law, ^e^-F. ICSL 
Al jtb, like BUirgowrie, retU on Um bottom of the kill, «id 
is duo cfttt from it ^wt miles. It is an antiqae-lookia^ b«t 
Msk little town. Meif le is abont ^wt miles soath firoM it on 
tbe opposite side of the IsU, and within two miles of Um Sd- 
law bills. It is a small rilUfe, bot ancient^ and bas poitioas 
of a fine Pietish monument in the chnrebjard, said to hmve 
been plaeed orer the grare of Vanora, the Queen of the re- 
nowned Arthur. Belmont, " the mount of eombaty"* is tbe 
property of Lord Wbamcliffe. Near the mansion-boose is an 
nprif ht pillar 20 tons weight. There is likewise a tnmnlns in 
the psrk, called Bellidoff, where tradition affirms Ifacbeih wss 
slain. Olammiss is a few miles east from Meigle. The Gaatle 
was the residence of Malcolm II, and the bed is still presenred 
in which he was murdered. In the church-jard is a rude stoii^ 
16 feet high and 5 broad, which is said to mark his grare. 

25. 
Kinelaven, can it be that thou 
Shalt yet be nameUu?—F. 167. 
Kinelaven Castle was one of the residences of Malcolm 
Caenmore, and built bj him. Its situation is beaatifal and pic- 
turesque, on the high right bank of the Taj, and immediately 
opposite the mouth of the Isla. No doubt many of the famous 
polemical debates between the "sainted" Margaret and the 
Scotch ecclesiastics would take place there, when her royal 
husband acted as interpreter between the fair Saxon and her 
Osellc-speaking opponents. Blind Harry tells how ** Wallace 
won Kinelaven," and in subsequent wars it had a full share of 
all the vicissitudes to which such strengths were generally 
subjected. It is now completely in ruins; and although his 
Grace the Duke of Athole receives a small sum yearly for 
keeping it in repair, it bears no mark of the value of a penny 
having been expended on it. 

26. 

She pausekis glides by fair CargilL — P.J70. 

Cargill consists of only a few bouses, and occupies a pleasant, 

secluded, sunny situation, about two miles below Meikleour. 

The Midland Junction Railway crosses tbe Tay at this place. 
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27. 

Through haunts where Monarehs used to woo, — P. 173. 
In 1360, Sir John Drummond married the daughter of Sir 
William de Montifex, Justiciar of Scotland, and obtained with 
her the lands of Cargill and Stobhall, and since that time thej 
have been in the possession of the family of Perth. Their 
daughter, the beautiful Annabella, was wooed and won by 
Robert III, and crowned with him at Scone in 1390. She was 
the mother of James I, our poet King, who was murdered in 
the Blackfriars Monastery of Perth. 

28. 
Rough Campste Linn, oft have I dreamed 
Of thee in childhood*s dreamy day. — P. 174. 
I was much disappointed with the appearance of Gampsie 
Linn on my first visit, for I had been taught to think of it as 
something sublime. However, though vastly mutilated, it is 
still worthy of attention. The ruins of the old chapel on the top 
of the rock have obtained celebrity, from the edifice, when in 
its glory, being made by Sir Walter Scott the temporary re- 
treat of the Fair Maid of Perth ; and the precipice and linn 
below as closing the last scene in the life of Eachin, the Chief 
of Clan Quhele. 

29. 
As fair as Taymount in its pride. — P. 176. 
Taymount, the residence of the Hon. Major Murray, occupies 
a beautifully wooded eminence on the right bank of the river, 
and looks down upon the linn. The narrative here takes ad- 
vantage of the ferry, and pursues its course on the opposite 
side for Perth. 

30. 
What means that din, <tc. — P. 176. 
Stanley Mills consist of spinning and weaving mills pro- 
pelled by water from the Tay equal to 200 horse-power, and 
give work in one way or other to about 1,000 hands. Stanley 
House is close by, and is finely situated amid a profusion of 
old trees of stately growth. The village is on the top of the 
height, out of sight of the river, and contains nearly 1,000 
inhabitants, by far the greater portion of whom are employed 
at the mills, whose proprietor, the late Mr. Buchanan, built 

L 
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the handsome church alladed to. Stanley House was named 
in honoar of the ladj of Lord William Marray, the daaghter 
of James Stanley, Earl of Derby, tovarda the end of the seren- 
teenth century. Hence the name of the Tillage. 

31. 

By BenehUTi banks, where oft at eve. — P. 178. 
The Rer. Mr. Liston, in his " Sutistical Account of the 
Parish of Redgorton/' gives a very interesting narrative of 
the murder of an Alexander Lamb, in Benchill, by Colin Pit- 
scottie of Luncarty, in November, 1619, which shows in a rery 
striking manner the lawless state of the times, and of what use 
the Kirk was in those days in repressing crime. The oiril 
power paid no attention to the matter ; but the Presbytery of 
Perth instantly took note of the deed, and slackened not their 
thunders till November, 1620, when the murderer was com- 
pelled ** to make his publick repentance for the mnrther of 
umquhil Alexander Lamb, In the kirk of Redgorton, in lyning 
clothes ane Sunday afoimoon.*' 

32. 
Poor Nicol! prized and early lost, — P. 179. 
Robert Nicol, well kuown as the author of a volume of 
Poems chiefly descriptive of Scottish manners, was bom on 
the braes of the Ordie in 1814 ; and although uneducated, in 
a very general sense of the word, was, at the time of his early 
death, in 1837, the Editor of an English Newspaper. He died 
at Newhaven, where he was sojourning for a change of air, 
and was interred in North Leith churchyard. The following 
couplet, in reference to the Ordie and Shochie, is imputed to 
Thomas the Rhymer, who ever gets his full share of all pro- 
phetic sayings : — 

Says the Shochie to the Ordie, " Where shall we meet f " 
"At the cross of St. Johustoan, when a' are asleep." 

33. 

Fair Luncariy !—V, 181. 

The grounds of Luncarty are now occupied by extensive 

hleachfields. Of the battle. Lord Kaimes says, that " the story 

has every mark of fiction : a man ploughing in sight of a battle 

on which depended his wife and children, his goods, and per- 
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haps his own life — three men vithoat rank and figure, and 
with only a stick in the hand of each, stemming the tide of 
victory and turning the fate of battle ! I mention not that a 
plough was unknown in Scotland for a century or two after 
the battle." To this, Mr. Liston, the reverend statist of Red- 
gorton, replies, that as Hay was on the opposite side of the 
river, he might have been at work ; but no author has alleged 
that he was unconcernedly engaged. As to the want of ** rank 
and figure," ** not only in that age, but especially in the cir* 
enmstances supposed, personal prowess was every thing, and 
' rank and figure * nothing, in stemming the tide of victory." 
Lastly, the learned author conclude^ his remarks by exclaim- 
ing, ''A plough unknown in Scotland for a century or two after 
that battle ! It is a pity that the author had not quoted the 
aathority on which so confident an assertion is founded. A 
plough not known in Scotland till aboat the year 1 100 or 1200 ! 
One might have thought the Romans would have introduced 
the knowledge of the plough 800 or 1,000 years before this, if 
not previously known." He then quotes from Casar, Tacitus, 
and others, to show that Pictavia was cultivated ; *' and how," 
he asks, " could they cultivate the soil without some kind of 
plough ? Agricola was settled in his camp at Orrea, almost 
on the same spot, eight or nine hundred years before, and not 
a plough all this time; and yet, according to Tacitus, the 
natives had to pay their tribute in money and com, Aber- 
netby and Brechin still testify to us that the Picts were great 
artificers ; but they could be no agriculturists, for a plough 
was unknown in Scotland for 300 years after the overthrow of 
their kingdom." I might observe, that Celurke, mentioned 
in the ballad, is the old name of Montrose. Ethnick is an 
obsolete word for heathen ; and a by me was a leather jacket 
of bull's hide worn in battle. 

34. 
Almond haitet 
From hoihy glens and Highland wasteSf 
Where wheeling plovers, whistling, wake 
The echoes round lone Freuchie lake. — P. 192. 
Here an error has been committed after it was discovered, 
and, as the author thought, remedied; but the printer, by 
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mistake, wit gapplied vith the orif inal instead of the ameodad 
MS.; and hence the blander in making the ** Water of Al- 
mond " proceed from Loch Freuchie— that rirer originating 
in mountain springs merelj. In the amended copy the fol- 
lowing couplet supplied the place of the two last abore qooted: 
" Where wheeling curlews whistle loud 
From heathj waste and floating clond." 
In regard to the course of the Almond, it is no less interesting 
than those of the other tributaries of the Taj. At the upper ez* 
tremitj of the Sma' Olen, hj which it issues from its Grampian 
fastnesses, is a huge cubical stone, 8 feet in height, called Claeh 
Ossian, or stone of Ossian, which is said to mark the resting 
place of that ** bard of the days of old." When General Wade 
formed the military road through the glen a hundred years 
ago, tradition had grown grey in calling it Clach Ossian, and 
some of the soldiers, to make sure that it was really the mona- 
ment of some departed hero, removed it, and found that it 
rested [on four stones set on edge, which formed a chamber 
2 feet long by 1} in breadth, and 2 feet deep, and contained a 
quantity of bones. This wanton desecration of a tomb ao re- 
vered, produced a strong sensation in the neighbourhood — and 
the Highlanders, rising in the night, carefully gathered the 
hallowed relics and bore them away to the waitings of the pi- 
broch, and again consigned them to their mother earth at 
some distance. The *' narrow dwelling," grey with moss, still 
exists to reward the curiosity of the pilgrim. Leaving the Sma' 
Glen, the Almond passes through Qlenalmond, with Trinity Col- 
lege on its left bank, and Logic House, amid its old woods, 
some two miles or so farther down. Holding through the woods 
of Lynedoch, the property and seat of the late ** Hero of Ba- 
rossa," it sweeps past the grave of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
whose sad tale has formed the theme of many a plaintive 
song. Still guarded by high rugged rocky banks, thickly 
wooded, it wends onward, till, leaving the lawns of Lynedoch, 
it seeks the shade of the woods of Methven, where Wallace of 
old was wont to find shelter. Leaving them, it passes by the 
spinning mills, weaving factories, and bleachfields, of Crom- 
well Park, Huntingtower, and Ruthvenfield, and their depen- 
dent villages of Pitcaimgreen and Almondbank, with the old 
Castle of Huntingtower, famous for the " Baid of Buthven," 
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The latter is still a statelj, stubborn-looking edifice, and ren- 
dered useful as a granarj. ** To what base uses may we comei 
Horatio ! " 

35. 
Slants in full lustre where Orrta stood, 
And old Rath'Ammon reared its strength, — P. 197. 
At the mouth of the Almond stood the Roman station of 
Orrea ; but every vestige of it, as well as the station on the 
opposite side of the Tay, and the bridge that connected them, 
is gone. Rath-Ammon, too, a Pictish strength, erected possibly 
on the ruins of Orrea, has disappeared, without leaving a 
wreck behind. Even the Almond itself has deserted its an- 
cient bed, and now falls into the Tay a full mile higher up. 
Formerly, its mouth was at the top of the North Inch, where 
many urns, and other vestiges of the march of Rome, were 
wont to be discovered, from time to time, as winter floods bore 
away additional portions of the embankments. 

36. 
How stately shine 
Thy halls Jair Seone.—P, 198. 
The Palace of Scone is delightfully situated, one or two 
hundred yards from the river, on a sloping lawn, densely sur- 
rounded, save on the side of the Tay, by a far-spreading forest 
of every variety of foliage. The Old Palace, or Monastery, 
after many vicissitudes, was eventually pulled down at the 
beginning of the current century, and the present splendid 
mansion erected on its site. The trees referred to may be 
seen in front of it. So early as 906, Scone was *' ane royal 
city,'' and appears for a long period to have been not simply a 
place of regal importance, but also of mercantile celebrity. 
In 838, the famous Stone of Destiny was brought from Dun- 
staffnage, and lodged there till carried off by Edward the First 
of England, in the reign of BalioL Constantine the Fourth 
was the first king crowned there, and Charles the Second the 
last. At the coronation of Robert Bruce, there was neither 
crown nor coronation stone to give dignity to the ceremonies. 
A circlet of gold, hastily prepared for the occasion, was placed 
on his head by Isabella, sister of Duncan, Earl of Fife, and it 
certainly answered sufficiently well. Many of our most im- 
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porUnt statutes were likewise enacted at Scone. Of the 
"rojal city/' only three or four houses remain ; but its cross 
still stands close by an ancient gateway, considerably within 
the present enclosures of the Palace, now and for long the 
property and residence of the Earls of Mansfield. 

37. 

Old Bertha, hail ! 
Renowned of yore in many a ttirring tale, — P. 201. 
No town in Britain might have been more rich in solemn 
ruins, and other interesting vestiges of the past, than Perth, 
had not the improving zeal of her dignitaries strenuously set 
their hearts against their existence. With the exception of 
St. John's Church — which was possibly spared for the profits 
of its seat-rents, that really were of no little account before 
the Disruption — all the rest of her ancient monuments are 
gone. However, a portion of the old hall, once a chapel, 
where the Glover Incorporation used to meet, still stands; 
but that very wealthy body, despite of the halo which the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott threw around it, disposed of it with 
great coolness a few years ago, for a very paltry sum, to a 
private party, who no doubt just waits a fitting opportunity to 
sweep it away altogether. Monasteries, churches, chapels, 
towers, palaces, and senate-houses, have been indiscriminately 
levelled; and even the old cross, a superb erection we are told, 
and profusely embellished with dragons and other imagery, 
had to be hurled to the ground that fish carts and other 
vehicles might pass up and down the High Street more easily. 
Only a few years ago the old oaken decorations of St. John's 
had to make way for work of plainer polish, to suit the im- 
proved taste of the times; and the antique arm-chairs, which 
had supported the dignity of provosts and bailies for cen- 
turies, and on which even kings had rested, were removed as 
unworthy things. The latter, however, are still to be seen 
in the keeping of the curious, but the elaborately carved pa- 
nelling, &c. was wisely and eeonomiccUly used up in keeping; 
the Council-Hall fires blazing for a whole winter, Gowrie 
Palace, which occupies such a prominent place in history — a 
strong, stubborn, habitable mansion — was shuffled off to make 
room for a jail ; and the Parliament House was compelled to 
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make its bow and gi^e place to a very so-so-looking mason 
lodge. It is strange that such extensive devastations should 
have taken place, and so recently ; nor can it be explained, one 
would think, but by the fact, that many of the rulers of the 
Fair City have been at all times importations from other 
places, especially the north. Seldom very keen historical stu- 
dents, and those objects having no local habitation and name 
in the recollections of their boyhood, they were never invested 
with revered or pleasant associations ; and as they no doubt 
appeared often to stand in the way, the removal of them would 
never cost a though t^ save in regard to the expense of carting 
off the rubbish. James I and his Queen were buried where 
the Hospital now stands, but none can point out the exact 
spot where the ashes of the illustrious dead so unobtmsively 
repose. 
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IoniBg~-The Fair Citj aid sarrooBdiig Sceoeij— Mwood, &e.— Gnodl Hill-— 
Eifiio NuMiy— Eiiiaois Cast]e~-£ldM Castle— Lady loo: a BaDai-fieggiedei— 
fialtbjoek— The Priest •' EiB&ns: a TraditioBaij Tak— InekjnH-Iadyn Hoose — 
GJeieane— Pitfrar Gastk — ^The Rirer Ears — Balmaaiio Castle — loicraie House— 
DappiiB, &e.>->AbenKthj— The Hills of File— Carpow— Xacdidrs Cron— logdnm — 
^ewbvgi 

Another morn is up, and bright 
The broad hills gladden in the light — 
Another mom is up, and high 

The soaring larks, on hopeful wing, 
Bejoicing in a cloudless skj, 

Their matin concert merrily sing. 
Another mom is up — the thrush 
Is piping from the hawthom bush, 
The blackburd from the beechen tree, 
The bunting from the clover lea ; 
And nearer, hark ! the chaffinch trills 

From apple branch its changeless lay : 
Fair bird, no bljther music fills 

The glad ear of the day, 
Than thine, all artless though it be, 

And boasting nought of sweetest sounds, 

As fitful from some half-grown tree 

It shakes the orchard grounds, 

l2 
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As now, in airy Bellwood's bowers 

Of coolest shades and fairest flowers, 

It pours its never- varying trill, 

Repeated oft but pleasing still ! 

Ah ! well the school-boy loves to hear 

That merry song, so loud and dear ; 

It tells him of a kindlier sun, 

And days that never should be done — 

Of primrose banks and humming bees — 

Of speckled trouts and greenwood trees — 

Of straggling hedgerows, white with bloomy 

And banks ail bright with scented broom ! 

And what is more — for what are these 

The roving truant rogue to please ! — 

The throstle's nest is in the brake ; 
The gay furze forms the linnet's bower ; 

And new-fledged daws the echoes wake, 
That slept within the ruined tower. 

The goshawk skims around the rock — 

He knows the cliff where lurk its young — 
The goldfinch leaves the aged oak — 

He saw the branch on which it sung, 
And well he knows the very spot 
Its little nestlings may be got ; 
Nor toil nor labour must he spare. 
And every danger must he dare, 
To gain the prize. Even now I hear, 

From yonder ash, that shades the stream, 
A gooldie's note, both sweet and clear, 
And there I well could deem 
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Its nest might be — aye, almost wish 

I were a thoughtless boy again, 
Across the rising tide to rush, 

And to the highest branches strain, 
To win the silly gowdspink^s nest. 
And be again supremely blest 
As only boyhood can be. 
When wayward fancy riots free ! 
Ah, thoughtless imp I you little guess 
Your store of present happiness ! 
You little deem the joys you waste 
The sweetest ^ you ere can taste — 
Yet sigh to be a man ! Ah, fool ! 
The troubles of the irksome school 
Are preludes only to those ills 
Which fate for finished manhood wills. 
But why has manhood's strength and size 
So rare a charm for boyhood's eyes ? 
That greater strength has sterner bar 
Than thine life's higher course to mar ; 
And though a man can span the stream, 
The laughing boy may wade or swim. 
Climb for the plums that mock his reach. 
To which a longer arm could stretch ; 
Do all that envied manhood may. 
But only in a different way. 

Another mom is up, and bright 

St. Johnstoun basks her in the beam. 

That floods her daisied lawns with light, 
And gilds her noble stream ; 
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And glads her terraced banks, where yOk, 

Through beechen shades, look sweetly down 
From fairy heights, and wooded hills. 

With pride upon their parent town — 
Her shining streets ; her decent spires ; 

Her gardens, flushed with hud and blossom ; 
Her shaded walks, where music stirs 

With woodland notes the kindly bosom — 
That far below, all quietly gay, 

In blissful joyousness reposes. 
Like beauty in the morning ray 

Hedining on a couch of roses ! 

yes, « Fair City ! " thou art feur— (1) 

A lovely gem, and richly set — 
I've wandered far, but wander where 

My spirit will'd, I never met 
A fairer, sweeter vision yet. 

Of hill and lawn, spire, tree, and stream^ 
As now that fascinates my sight — 

So like a poet's halcyon dream — 
So like a fairy scene — they seem 

The work of some enchanter's spell, 
That rapt enthusiast might deem 

There must the blest, undying, dwell, 
Or might at least ; so sinless all, 

So meant for peace, her haunts appear, 
That strife, or want, or hate, or thrall, 

One scarcely thinks, could rankle near ! 
And yet 
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But hark the signal's sound ! 

The steamer seaward turns her prow ; 
And now the splashing wheels flj round, 

And merrily on we go ! 
No longer weary, faint, and slow. 

The wandering minstrel toils along 
Beneath the sultry summer glow, 

A-piping out his song ; 
His own loved noble river now 
With cooling breezes fans his brow. 
And proudly bears, with queenly pride. 
The vessel on its azure tide. 

That like a courser gay. 
Braced for the contest, rushes on, 
Tireless, unrivalled, and alone, 
Through furrowed flood and sparkling foam. 

Away, away, away ! 

And back and back old Bertha's towers 

And shaded lawns are hastening fast. 
And reelinor trees and bustlino; shores 

All hurry hurry past ! 
Her stately bridge can yet be seen. 

Her Doric hall beside the river, 
And fitful, through their beechy screen, 

St. Leonard's mansions shine and shiver. 
And Bowerswell's bowers and Bellwood's shades, 

And all that crowd the eastern hill, 
Of gardens, cots, and sloping glades. 

And sunny bank, and sheltered vill, 
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Still in one finished picture smile ; 

And now thej Tanish, one by one. 
As, turning Moncreiffe's quiet isle. 

The vessel hurries on ! 
The water column yet can raise 
Its Doric top and Tuscan yase. 
To greet the straining backward gaze 

A moment — now they're gone ! 



0, Scotland I 0, my country £Eur ! 

Fair are thy straths, and bright thy streams ! 
Can other lands with thee compare 

In waving fields and summer beams, 
And wooded hills, and varied vales, 

And dizzy crags, and sheltered nooks, 
And rivers, dark with shaded sails. 

And sunny cots, and glancing brooks ? 
Are Indian skies as kindly blue, 

Idalian groves as richly green. 
Have Orient flowers as bright a hue. 

And parted hills such tides between, 
As thine, my noble, limpid Tay, 
Thus gliding on in light away ? 
Do linnets sing, as here they sing ? 
Do daisies spring, as here they spring ? 
Do roses blow, as here they blow — 
As deeply red, or white as snow ? 
Do beeches wave, as here they wave ? 
Or willows bend, the tides to lave ? 
Or quiet cots as sweetly shine 
From bowers of birch and mountain pine ? 
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Do fishers gaily sweep the oar, 
As here, on golden Tiber's shore ; 
Or drag such finny wealth to land 
On rapid Amo's classic strand ? 
They do, and more than these they do, 
If books and poets' songs are true. 
Or should no silvery salmon glide 
Through rapid Amo's classic tide, 
Sweet cots along her margin shine 
Through orange bloom and clustering vine ; 
And many a flower of fairer hue 
Than Scotland's valleys ever knew. 
At random throw their scents around, 
Like incense, o'er the fairy ground ; 
While dewy roses hang their head. 
Of every beauteous tint and shade. 
To list, beneath the moonlight pale. 
The sweet notes of the nightingale I 

So books rehearse and poets sing ; 

But, my loved, my native land, 
Of shining lake and sparkling spring. 

And trusty heart and ready hand, 
And love and song, and wooded steep, 

And corny strath, and mountain lone, 
And bounding deer, and bleating sheep, 

And warrior cairn, and Druid stone. 
To me unrivalled and alone 

Thy charms appear ; nor could I sigh 
For fiurer scene or warmer zone. 

Or sunnier stream, or bluer sky ; 
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For fairer banks and braes woaM be 

Not Scotland's banks and braes to me. 

And flaunting flower and babbling brook 

Would wear a stranger's heartless look ; 

And wood notes seem, though sweetly sung. 

Like accents of an unknown tongue. 

Aye, though the bluebell waved its head. 

And redbreast cheered the myrtle shade. 

They'd only be, though fondly met. 
Like friends within a foreign land. 

To warm the heart, but bid regret 
Sigh sadder for old Scotland's strand ! 

Aye, though each flower, each bush, each tree, 

Each hawthorn bank, and daisied lea. 

Though undivided all should go- 
Hill, vale, and stream — to kindlier clime, 

I'd grieve for surly Winter's snow. 
His murky brow and tempest chime. 

When mustering spirits ride sublime 
The moonless air, or torrents feel 

Their headlong course, in lustiest prime, 
Fast bound in bonds of triple steel ; 

When stars are brightest, and the moon 

Shines fairest from her silent noon^ 

And strange sounds start along the shore. 

And robin seeks the cottage door — 

For lack of these, those scenes would be 

Scarce Scotland's banks and braes to me ! 

How oft I've gazed on thee, KinnouU, (2) 
In winter's hoary vestments dight, 
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Gazed speechless, till m j very soul 

Grew bigger at the sight : 
So grim, so dark, so dazzling bright ! 

Yon wide cave, yawning wider far 
Than now, where once the Wallace wight 

Sent forth the shout of war. 
Which still'd the she-wolf's midnight howl. 

And shook his sternest Saxon foe, 
And nerved each Caledonian soul 

To deal a firmer blow ! 
Thy chequered woods, above, below, 

O'er dizzy ridge and sloping base. 
Black, black with fir, and white with snow ; 

And then thy flinty face. 
So broad, so high, so grim with scars — 

Thy mimic tower, o'ertopping all — 
To hint of vanished years and wars, 

And minstrel sonor and festival ! 
Thy white-walled cottages, so gray 

Beneath old winter's whiter lawn ; 
Thy birds without a roundelay 

At eve, or murky dawn ! 
Thy all so desolate and vast. 

So cold, and passionless, and still, 
Like spirit of the vanished past 

Thou stood'st, romantic hill. 
Looking big thoughts that roused the soul 

To nobler aim, and gave it power 
To laugh at surly Time's control. 

And mock his fleeting hour ! 
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But summer dights thy doublet now. 
And binds her chaplet round thy brow ; 
Her bright skies gladden o*er thy &oey 
And sun the boughs that shade thy base. 
Where echo's answering notes prolong 
The mellow blackbird's (iill-breath'd song. 
And mends the speckled merle's tale. 
When twilight shadows dim the vale. 
How warm yon glossy beech trees shine 
Amid that circling mass of pine I 
Ah, well the cushat knows yon spot ; 
And stealthy lovers too, I wot, 
ym find right well the paths that lead 
At gloamin' to their favouring shade I 
Even now yon wandering cushat, see. 
Has nestled on its favourite tree — 
I marvel much if that it be 
The same I knew long long ago. 
Beneath its drooping eastern bough ? 
Fond fool, the clamorous young it fed 
So joyous then, are old and dead — 
And yet it seems the same — Ah me I 
The craig — ^the hour — the very tree- 



Are all unchanged ; and still — but no — 
I must not dream of long ago — 
And yet it was a day of joy, 
And I a lonely roving boy. 
Who cared for nought but birds and flowers, 
And mountain bees and sunny hours I 
How pleased I scaled that rugged steep, 
Where those huge cliffs, receding, meet, 
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And gazed upon the glorious show, 
Spread like a picture, far below ; 
The bright Tay journeying on in smiles 
Among its little dotting isles, 
Like emeralds set in silver sheen ; 
The tide so clear, the isles so green, 
And all so richly embossed 

With wood and field of varied hue. 
Till in the misty distance lost 

They mingled with the blue ! 

I think I see them yet as then*^ 

The goshawk wheeling far below, 
The cattle on the chequered plain. 

The glistening river's tranquil flow. 
The lazy sail, the curling smoke. 

The scattered cots and hamlets still, 
Hear sounds that scarce the silence broke. 

On drowsy strath and hazy hill — 
All, all ! But then these climbing pine 

Were not so tall or thickly stre¥m, 
Nor were those cottages that shine. 

Like happy sea birds, all alone 
Amid their tangled foliage then — 

They are not of the past and gone, 
When memory charms it back again, 

Kor could I wish them so ; 
Though blending richly with the scene, 
I*d have it still as it had been. 

But why I do not know. 
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Yes, hilk and dales, and streams and tree^ 

Are beantiful, and sweet the sound 
Of singing birds and humming bees, 

When summer folds her mantle round 
The joyous earth ! Yet what were these. 

Were nought beside to charm the heart ? 
Hills, cots, and streams, and fields, and trees. 

Succeeding each in laboured art. 
Though lovely all, would scarcely give 
That life alone that bids them live 
So much within the soul. The shore. 
Though rich in nature's varied store 
That's all to-day, and wears no trace 
Of other times upon its &ce — 
Whose lulls are nameless — whose streams 
Gm conjure up no waking dreams — 
Whose glens with ancient tale or song 
Are silent all of days agone — 
Can never charm the wanderer long. 

There southward, on that rising ground, 
With waving corn-fields circled round, 
A ^m-steading lone and bare — 
What eye could love to linger there ? 
Ah, many I Mark yon rude tall stone, (3) 
That stands like sentinel alone 
In open field. Nor letter rude. 
Nor hieroglyphics' mystic brood 
Of uncouth forms, it bears to tell 
Why there it lingers past its day ; 
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And jet it has the power to wile 

The weary pilgrim from his way, 
To gaze and wonder till he grows, 
In musing fancy, one of those 
Who might have reared it. Aye, the shout 
Of savage battle, and the rout 
Of flying foes, he marks full well, 
And, 'raptured, lists the triumph-yell 
Of joy and grief; for dearly bought 
Has been that field so stoutly fought. 
Their chief has fall'n ; and now they spread 
The cold turf o'er his plumeless head. 
And raise the stone, that other days 
Might know and sing the hero's praise ! 

And nearer, 'mid these apple trees, (4) 
Whose ladened branches woo the breeze. 
Not fifty fathoms from the tide 
That laves the luscious orchard's side. 
You note a mound of thicker wood — 
There Elcho Nunnery once stood — 
A pious prison-house, where prayer. 
Unmixed with sin or sordid care. 
Was offered hourly to atone 
For errors not the suppliant's own. 

So thought its founder, Catherine 
Of Abeniethy ; but I ween 
The skiff that bore, with muffled oars, 
The lusty monks of fair Lindores, 
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To see the suftarhood at ere. 

Long past the wonted boor to diri?e 

Loog after reaper belk were nn^ 
And ve^er hymn was dnl j gang — 
To others bore a different tale 
Than what was tM in Glenesk rale. 
And well St. JohnstoonV sages, too, 
M^ht doobt the peasant's tale as true. 
That scarcely left a rood at most 
Without its midni^t sheeted ghost 
All round the lonelj sacred pile, 
While prowling fiends, with hdlish guile, 
Were ever near, in priestly stole, 
A-planning for some sister's soul ! 
Ah, silly would they shake the head. 
And wonder how the restless dead 
Left other haunts for Elcho's shades. 
To break the rest of timid maids ; 
And marvelled sore how Satan could — 
Who shunned the very sign of good — 
So don a Friar's doak and hood. 
And lose his time where aU his snares 
Were hourly contravened by prayers ! 
But all St. Johnstoun's sages said 
Could ne'er allay the peasant's dread, 
Who found, as often as he strayed, 
Ghosts gliding o'er the moonlit glade ; 
And saw, as wont, when near the dawn. 
Strange dusky forms brush o'er the lawn, 
Or, launching, earless stem the Tay, 
And vanish in the gloom away ! 
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Now, whether Bertha's civic sneers, 
Or trembling peasant's goblin fears, 
May most be trusted, sooth, to say, 
It happened strangely — since that day 
When her old monasteries blazed. 
And Elcho's nnnnery was razed, 
Kor fiends nor ghosts were ever found 
Again to haunt the fated ground ! 

Kinfauns, I can remember well 

Thy old white form of other years, (5) 
And well recall the burning thrill 

That filled my boyish eyes with tears. 
While gazing on thy hoary state 

Of antique mould and massive wall. 
And well remind the keen regret 

That mourned thy timeless fall. 
Yes, thou wert then a sacred thing, 

To stir and make the bosom swell — 

The once proud home of Longueville — 
The guerdon of a patriot king — 
A lingerer on the shore of time. 

Murmuring a half-forgotten story, 
How freedom baffled Saxon crime. 

And won to fame 

The brightest name 
In Scotland's scroll of glory! 

But now thou 'rt fairer — nobler far-^ 
At least in other eyes — 
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For -few, few watch the sinking star, 

To those that hail its rise ; 
And higher soar thy lordly towers, 

With richer sculpture graced, 
And closer branch thy beechen bowers, 

With briorhter flowerets laced. 
And darker wave thy castled steeps 

With Scotland's ancient pine ; 
But, ah ! regret still indly weeps 

" The days o* langsyne ! " 
The door that darkened with the shade 

Of Charteris' stalwart form, 
The halls that echoed to his tread, 

Like wakening of a storm, 
Where still his awful unsheathed sword. 

As if expectant, lay, 
To list once more his onset word. 

And redden in the fray — 
Where kings and mighty chieftains quaffed 

The wine-cup in their glee. 
Or Scotland's surly lion chafed 

To deeds of mastery — 
Then were thy lawn a sight to see. 

With glittering spear and hauberk's sheen. 
When Bertha's burghers, bold and free, 
For Scotland's crown and Hberty, 

Stood marshalled on the green ! 
Such gallant sights no more, I ween. 

May wake thy slumbering echoes now — 
There 's grandeur in thy lordly mein. 

And beauty on thy brow — 
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But feudal pomp and power have gone, 
And left thee solitary — ^alone — 
Feasting thy pride to fond excess 
On self-adoring loveliness, 
Nor left one lonely truant trace 
Of other times upon thy face, 
To bid the wanderer's musings teem 
With images of what have been ! 

And yet, what Scottish heart but swells 

With rapture at the sight — 
Such pictured pomp of woods and hills, 

Fair lawns, and water bright ? 
What other favoured climes may vie, 

Kinfauns, with scenes like thine ? 
Thy grey crags soaring to the sky 

So crested close with pine ; 
Thy sloping glades, thy massive towers 

Just rising: o'er the trees — 
The perfume of thy countless flowers — 

The murmur of thy bees — 
Thy stately river gliding full. 

Like music, by thy side. 
With crags, and trees, and towers, and all 

Thy garniture of pride. 
Embosomed on its spotless breast, 

Wann as a lover's dream 
Of future home, whose blissful rest 
Nor doubts nor cankering cares molest. 
But brooding pleasures reign confest. 

As truthful as they seem ! 
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O, yes ! if earth contains one spot 
Whose beauties may not be forgot, 
That spot is thine, I deem ! 

The rose-bed by the garden wall 

Is clustered o'er with bud and bloom. 
The moGs, the fairest of them all. 

For blushing cheek and rich perfume ; 
But richer, fairer still to me, 

Is yonder sweetbriar's damask blossom. 
That scents the laughing breeze so free. 

And bears the wild bee on its bosom. 
And gay the bird in gilded cage 

Awakes the morning with its singing. 
But blither far, from tree and hedge. 

The linnet's matin notes are ringing ; 
And sweeter, too, is heard the coo 

Of cushat by that castle wall. 
Where droops, like grief, the gloomy yew, 

And, sighing, spires the poplar tall. 
But why have wild flowers brighter hues, 

And woodland birds a blither measure ? 
While morning bathes the waste with dews. 

Are cultured bowers denied the treasure ? 
And why are captive songs less glad 

Than those that cheer the forest free ? 
Can even silly birds be sad. 

And pine and plain for liberty ? 
Or is it sympathy that lends 

Unheeded flowers a borrowed hue. 
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With richer scent, and haply mends 

The untamed linnet's love-notes too ? 
It may ; for who, unmoved, can note 

The lily by that castle wall. 
Or list the swallow's music float 

So joyous through its ruined hall, 
"Wliere all beside is dark and cold, 

By grief and mirth alike forsaken ? 
Yes ; there may life of simplest mould, 

There rudest song, the heart awaken. 
To prize as priceless what would be, 

'Mid favoured haunts, but common things : 
The lone well, 'neath the desert tree — 
The famed, the sung of Araby — 

Were here one of a thousand springs, 
Unnamed ! — Mark how the morning flings 

Her sunbeams round the ruined pile, 
Like fondling beauty as she clings 

About her old sire's neck — the while 
Her fingers with his grey locks twining. 

Pleased but to win a dubious smile, 
A lingering ray of love still shining 
'Mong the stirred feelings of the heart. 

Like embers on the wasted heath. 
Fanned by the breeze, that flickering start 

To life, then sink again in death ! 

Old Elcho ! Is there Scottish blood 
That will not wann when thou art named ? (6) 

Are hearts so base that will not flood 
To fulness, when the old, the famed, 
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Tho spot where Wallace' dajmore flamed 

Destruction on his country's foes. 
First meets his sight ? Are hearts so tamed 

To tyranny — so dead to throes 
Of generous feeling, patriot zeal, 

Tliat can, unmoyed, sunrey the sod. 
Or tread, without the power to feel 

A kindred flame, where Wallace trod ? 
If such there he — away, away. 

Ye coward, cold, ignohle crew ! 
The grovelling pleasures of to-day, 

Go grasp — such scenes are not for you ! 
But come, ye full of feeling — come, 

Yc who have lived the past. 
Whose life is not in breath — whose span, 
Whose mental course, begins with man. 

And stretches o'er the last ; 
Who can appreciate the worth 

Of those who rush, at freedom's caU, 
To guard their native home and hearth 

From foemen's rage and tyrant's thrall ! 
Yo look not on an old grey wall, 

With lichens graced, and that alone, 
For well may memory recall 

Some tracery for every stone 
From olden tale, when gladness shone 

Around her courts — from youthhood's store 
Of glowing fancies, reared upon 

The " Minstrel's" story and the lore 
Of grandsires old, who long before 

Had learned the whole from sires as grey. 
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The memories of that ruin hoar 

Are no dull thoughts of yesterday, 
But big with patriot import ! There 

The Wallace, when a boy, would play 
And gambol round stout Crauford's chair, 

Look from those windows on the Tay — 
That then, as now, would glide away. 

Broad gleaming to the summer mom — 
Along its daisied margin stray. 

Or chase the craik among the corn — 
Just do what yonder urchin may. 

That struts, and strains, and blows his horn — 
Unconscious of the hastening day 

When he, and he alone, would be 

The stay and bulwark of the free. 

And little would his mother know. 
As fondly there she stroked his brow. 
And drank hopes from his beaming eye 
Of generous deeds and manhood high, 
That soon his silvery voice would sound 
Like trumpet blast o'er Scottish ground ; 
And while the noble in his hall. 
Submissive, cringed to Saxon thrall. 
Nor blushed to see his worthless soul 
Emblazoned on the Ragman's Boll, (7) 
That brow and eye would guide afar 
The roused- up might of Scotland's war, 
Till Saxon pride was taught to feel 
And fear the flash of Scottish steel — 
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Till nng the shoot from sea to sea, 
** Again oar hills and Tales are free ! " 
That mighty deeds would 'graTO his name 
The foremost in the roll of £une — 
A name that, more than aught hesidey 
Would ever rouse his country's pride 
To worthy deeds — ^that, more than king's. 
His least acts would he treasured things 
To latest ages. Nor, alas ! 
Might then his ladye-mother guess, 
When grateful thousands, shouting round, 
Impatient wished her hero crowned 
Their honoured king, that soon that hrow. 
So lof^, hland, and worshipped now — 
That fearless eye, whose piercing look 
The proudest warrior scarce could hrook — 
That stalwart form of manly mould. 
Unfriended, in a Southron hold. 
The captive of a rancorous foe, 
Should fall beneath the headsman's blow. 

Without one hero near — 
Not one to draw a willing sword, 
And give his heart's blood for his lord. 

Not one poor Scottish spear 
To save the chief so fondly loved. 
The fearless, tried, and well approved. 

The patriot ever dear ! 
He dies ! No, no ! his latest breath 
Proclaimed no victory to death ! 

He lived — is living still — 
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His was the shout at Bannockburn, 
And his the soul that still can spurn 

Oppression's tyrant will ! 
His glorious sun has never set I 
These breezy hills are Scotland's yet : 

Each waving strath and glen, 
For freedom's cause, in bloody fight, 
Can show, as then, its Wallace wight, 

And leal, true Scottish men ! 
The brave may die, but patriots never — 
Living aye, like thee, fair river, 
Broadening, brightening, ever— ever! 

These very fields have seen his brand, 

Have heard his batUe-word, 
Have marked him flash, with mighty hand, 

The lightning of his sword ; 
And oft have minstrels sung with pride 

That gallant deed of weir. 
When Wallace, in the morning tide. 

In all his battle gear. 
Game like a torrent on the foe. 
With deafening shout and deadly blow. 
Ere dawn had half-dispelled the dark. 
And gained the stour in Elcho park ; 
And thus might run some olden lay 
That chronicled the glorious day ! 
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Nue, ladje, dri ye're teirs, ladye — 

Nue, ladje, dri ye're teirs ; 
An' dreid nae mair the Saxon knicht, 

Wi' a' his thusand speirs. 

Ycstrene I dreimt a dreim, ladye, 

Yestrene I dreimt a dreim — 
I thocht I saw a bonnie bote 

Cum rowin up the streim. 

An' sune as ere its gude keil straik 

An' plucht the shynan sand, 
Hael four-an'-twenty belted knichts 

Lap lichtlie on the strand ! 

Sae, ladye, quat ye're feirs, ladye, 

Sae ladye quat ye're feirs ; 
Lat Saxon maydens dreim o' skaith 

An' weet thayre cheiks wi' teirs. 

O wha wull nue yung Ruthven save 

Fra tyrant skaith an scorn ? 
This nicht the southrons dig his graive. 

An' Ruthven dees the morn ! 

An' ither blude wull Butler spill 

Afore the mornin' da's ! 
Haste ! Ho ! braive Crauford ! Ronald, ho ! 

The Saxons hem thy wa's ! 
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The warder blew his bugle horn 

Till hills were rairin ninde, 
But few, few vassals heard the ca', 

Or hastened to the sunde. 

For southron gyle had culed the fyre 

O' Scotland's ancient pryde, 
An', suthe to saye, few lived to draw 

Thayre swords by cheftain's syde. 

An' en vie mein, an' jeilous spyte, 

Had forst the Wallace far 
On distant strand to wield his blaid 

In aid o' Gallic war. 

" Wha visits here at deid o' nicht, 

Wha leaguers thus my wa' ? 
Say, wha against King Edward's leige 

A vensefu' sword can draw ? " 



" Fause Scot, unbar ye'r castle gait, 

An' let the drawbrig doon — 
Snia' butes it for an Enorlish knicht 

CI 

To prate to traytor loon." 

" Nane enters here by day or nicht 
Wha feir to tell theyre name, 

While this auld sword can fend my richt, 
An' keip my cheik frae shame. 

But weel I ken the Butler's speech, 

An' wot his errant tue ; 
An' weel can guess the knicht has tain 

Nae favorin' gait to woo." 

m2 
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" A truse to words, an* nue for deids,** 

The fyrie Butler cryes. 
" He woos riclit weel, whate'er the plan. 

That maisters what he tryes. 

Nae mair for me the luvers skh 

An' hennie whisper'd words — 
I'll test the forse o' rucher charms^ 

A lover's trustie sword ! 

Then ope ye're gaits, or drie the fate 

Young Ruthven dries the mom : 
^lia daures to cros the Butler's pathe 

Had better ne'er bein borne." 

" Then bye the rude," bauld Crauford cryes, 

" I rede ye trie ye'r best." 
An' as he spak his whuzzin lanse 

Bang on the Saxon's crest. 

" Nue, by the mas, the traytor Scot 

Sail rue this lang ere day ! 
Pres on my men," the Butler shutes ; 

" This brukes nae mair delay ! " 

Fayr Anna heard the onslacht crash. 

An' trymlin' bent the knee — 
She kent the prize the Butler socht. 

And said ower Aves three. 

She'd rather hae young Ruthven dede, 

Or ae loke o' his hair, 
Than hachtie Butler's Saxon haund. 

Though he were Edward's heir — 
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She'd rether hae, for Ruthven's sake, 

The saft gluve on his haund, 
Than gie ae luke o' kyndlie luve 

To Butler for his land — 

She'd rether dee than wed the wicht 

That maid yung Kuthven dee. 
That forst her fader's towres at nicht, 

Whate'er his worthe mai bee. 

But as she praid, the stryfe o' dethe 

Still lude an' luder grue — 
A hunder darts on hauberks rang^ 

The arroes thicker flew ! 

" Auld England yet," the Butler cryes ; 

" This nicht we due or dee !" 
What shute is that ? " On, gallants, on. 

For Scotland's King an' me !" 

Like rushin' wunds at mydnicht hure. 

Like craklin' thunner's crash, 
Frae wuded hillsyde's mirkie shaid, 

A thusand braidswords clash ! 

Then shutes, an' shreiks, an' deein' granes, 

An' fiashin' mailcotes' clang 
Grue dublie dyre, as ferse an' fast 

The battle draive alan? ! 

The Southrons crie thair leiders 

To ruse thair sinkin' pryde, 
But luder rang " The Wallace wicht I" 

Frae foes on every syde I 
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finuTe Cnuiford heard the onset shoke. 

An* wist nae what to due ; 
But whan ho heard the WaUace naioi'd 

His gaits wyde open fine. 

'* Wliair is the yauntin' Saxon nue ?" 

But scarslie had he spoke, 
AMien hachty Butler reilin' fell 

Beneth the Wallace stroke. 

Mliat hutes it mair to sin^ o' hlude. 

An' battles lost an' wun ? 
Saunt Johnstone's bells rang merrjlie 

As raise the momin' sun ! 

An' Crauford strode arund his ha', 

Wi' a' a baron's pryde, 
An' lang or nicht the ladje Ann 

Was Ruthven's bonnie bryde ! 

Seauty Las something in itself— a charm 

To wake and win the heart, without the aid 
3f giTindeur's garnishings. The sheltered farm — 

The lonely lake — the blooming rural maid, 
J nfashioned how to please — are oft arrayed 

W'^ith an enchanting witchery that claims 
^he full heart's highest throbs. Even so with thee, (8) 

Fair Seggieden ! No wide extended lawns, 
prinkled with leafy shrub and spreading tree — 
grey crags towering in sublimity, 

rested with pine— no circling groves, where fauns 
^^^ ^ould love to haunt— are thine to draw 
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The astonished gaze. A sweet simplicity, 

A fresh warm loveliness, clustered close, yet free — 
Where art seems happy chance, and fettered law 

A graceful negligence — are all tliat gives 
Thee power to fascinate ! Just such a home 
Fond youth, by love inspired in waking dream, 

Delights to paint, and joys to think he lives 
To realize the bliss. And let him roam, 
Whate'er his fortune, still the grass- fringed stream, 

Or quiet lake reflecting back the sheet; 

Of white walls, shaded by the summer greiiei? 
Of reverend trees — the same the young hean drew. 

Is still the heart's loved picture ! Seggieden, 

There rests thy witchery. No old strange tale. 
Or hoary battlements, or ancient yew. 
To conjure up wild fantasies, are thine — 

Beauty is all thy meed. The very gale 

That siorhs around old towers breathes music when 
It bends thy branches. Even the soft moonshine. 
Dotting its midnight shadows o'er the lawn. 
Or the faint glimmerings of the doubtful dawn, 

Ne'er conjure fearful shapes. So fair a scene 
Might cure the mopping mind of madness, 

Give peace a home where peace had never been. 
And lend to fretting care the smile of gladness I 

The vessel speeds ; and now, before 
It clears the orchard's hawthorn bound. 

One passing glance is got — no more — 
Of old Balthayock, once renowned, (9) 
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Where oflen Blairs have blown their horn. 

And buckled on the patriot's sword. 
When Scottish kings were Scotchmen bom. 

And " Scotland's weal " their battle-word. 
There see, between the parting hills, 

Yon grim tower frowning o'er the steep — 
'Tis gone — but yet one short glance tells 

All that a longer gaze could reap. 
A huge, square, heavy, stubborn mass. 

Perched on a high and shattered dift — 
A remnant only of what was — 

Is all that reckless time has left 
To mark where Wallace found a friend 

When higher chiefs denied their aid. 
And princely Bruce ne'er missed to find 

A ready arm and trusty blade : 
And where, in after days, was spread 

A kindly couch for one who know 
What kindness was, and oft had proved 

Misfortune's poisoned arrows too ! 
For him the Gael his claymore drew, 

And roused the bagpipe's loudest strain — 
For him a hundred banners flew — 
But all that valour's best could do 

Was done for him in vain ! 
In vain the bagpipes' war-notes rose, 
The strength of friends, the dread of foes — 
In vain the claymore's steel was tried — 
In vain the plaided warrior died — 
In vain did victory cheer him on — 
His father's crown, his father's throne. 
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Were still the stranger's. Every fight 
Left fewer to defend the right ; 
"VMiile from defeat his vengeful foes 
In hate and strength and numhers rose, 
Till, gathering like a thunder-doud. 
At once burst out the storm of blood, 
And left him less of aught save care 
Than marks the unblest beggar's share I 

The victor and the vanquished now. 
The crowned aUke and crownless brow, 
With all that fortune kept or gave. 
Have only gained at last a grave. 
Yet not alike in this their doom — 
The monarch's name is on his tomb ; 
But hut and hall conspire to raise 
Alike the song in Charlie's praise ; 
And wide on ocean's breezes borne, 
Diffusive as the breeze of mom. 
Through every land, in every zone — 
Aye, more than Britain calls her own — 
Still loudly sounds the trump of fame 
With Charlie's deeds and Charlie's name I 

See. nearer on the green hMside, 

Hemmed round with waving corn, 
Kinfauns' plain kirk, in modest pride. 

Reflects the sunny mom. (10) 
Few charms are there to catch the gaze 

Of heedless passers by — 
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No sheltering trees their green heads raise — 
A simple house for prayer and praise, 
Where peasants meet on Sabbath days 

To worship the Most High, 
Is all that marks it as a spot 
For careless vranderer to note ; 

But yet there is a tale 
Connected with that quiet place, 
Where one would think that nought but 

And goodness could prevail : 
A tale of fear, that, all unmeet, 

The muse should pass in silence by — 
A tale of crime and vengeance fleet, 

And doubtful dark perplexity — 
A tale our fathers knew full well. 
And one our grand-dames loved to tell. 
What time the gloamin' dimmed the fell. 
And strange sounds from the hazel dell, 

Where roars the foaming linn. 
Came fitful on the wintry breeze, 
Symphonious with its mysteries. 
How did the crouching younkers squeeze 

In closer circle, when 
Old grannie wip'd her specs and hemm'd, 
And carefully the crusie trimm'd — 

I think I see her still 
In silence lift her knitting wire. 
Then, gazing on the glimmering fire. 
Would hem again, while moaning higher 
The breeze came from the hill. 
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And restless flies buzzed o'er the wall 
Like rustling at a funeral ; 
And, more the listener to appal. 

How loud the tick, and slow, 
Of the old clock beside the bed, 
With grim black face, half-seen, half-hid, 
While with the wind the frail bed-lid 

Would creaking come and go ! 
Then, then, old grannie would begin 

To tell the fearful tale. 
And scarcely was it ended, when 

The listeners would prevail 
On the good dame to give again 

The story o'er in rhyme, 
And these rude lines, half-sung half-said, 
She would rehearse, while foot and head 

And knitting-wires kept time I 
O' grandma's, sirs, were grannies then — 
When will we see their like again ? 



'S'it llfitltiit of IRlxd&uxiii. 

did ye ne'er hear o' the Priest o' Kinfauns, 

Wi' his black govm an' beads, an' his lang skleeny hauns- 

His thin sallow face, and his big bricht e'en, 

The whilk their marrows were never seen ? 

Did ye never hear tell how he fastit an' prayed. 

How mony ghostly visits he paid 

To Elcho nuns, in their straits an' their stauns — 

What a godly man was the Priest of Kinfauns ! 
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The Priest he fastit, the Priest he prayed. 
Yet few kent weel what he did or said : 
He sleepit the day an' he waukit the nicht, 
An' he oountit the stars till the morning licht. 
But tho' he was holy as holy could he, 
Nane liket the Priest wi' the big black ee : 
Though clad like a saunt, an' tho' free wi' his aums. 
What a fearfu' man aye was the Priest o' Einfaons ! 

He gae to the puir, but he gae wi' a growl. 
Or a look that gaed cauld to a puir body's soul ; 
He prayed for the sick, an' he prayed for the sair. 
Till the hale an' the thrivin' were trembling wi' fear. 
Though his shrivin' was short an' the penance but sma'. 
Yet his shrive-days were sad days to ane an' to a' ; 
But how they were sae still there's nanie understauns — 
What a terrible man was the Priest o' Kinfauns ! 

The Priest never smiled, an' he ne'er shed a tear — 
To him were alike baith the bridal an* bier — 
An' he girned at the thunner when a' fouk were feared, 
Nor cared for the lichtnin' ae hair o' his beard. 
Though the wicked he shunned, yet he sneered at the gude, 
An' though often he prayed, yet he ne'er kissed the rude ; 
While his e'en seemed to lauch as he said the commauns — 
What a wonderfu' man was the Priest o' Kinfauns ! 

It was said through the country, an' a' thocht it true, 
That the langer the Priest lived the better he grew : 
For late an' for lang, baith at momin' an' mirk. 
He prayed to the Virgin for hours in the kirk. 
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An' often the wanderer, whan a' thing was still, 
An' the last streak o' daylight had sunk o'er the hill. 
Would hear in't strange soonds hke the singin' o' saums — 
What a marvellous man was the Priest o' Kinfauns ! 

That ouk the fair Beatrice frae Elcho was missed — 
Nae sister sae bonny the rude ever kissed — 
He prayed to the saunts baith the day an' the nicht 
For the peace o' her soul, or the place o' her flicht, 
Till it's said that the Virgin, his faith to reward, 
Cam down in the e'en to that eerie kirkyard, 
Nor left him till da'in was gray on the hiwns — 
What a high favoured man was the Priest o' Kinfauns ! 

But what she then tauld him there's nae ane can tell. 

But strange were the soonds an' the sichts that befel ! 

Ae day, as the e'enin' gae place to the mirk. 

Wild screamin' and lauchter were heard in the kirk ; 

And twice at the winnock, could fowk trust their e'en, 

An' eerie Hcht blazed an' a lady was seen ! 

The trials o' the godly there's nane understauns — 

What a sair wrastlin' man was the Priest o' Kinfauns ! 

Its strange ! owre the parish nae e'e closed that nicht, 
An' the dogs yaufft an' youl'd till the grey day-licht, 
An' yet there was little on earth or in air, 
O' sicht or o' sunde, to breed terror or care ; 
The baimies a' sabbit, an' kye at the sta' 
Shuk wi' fear till the swyte ow'r their hurdies did fa', 
An' horse quat the stake, spite o' bridle an' bauns ! — 
There was ne'er sic a nicht near the kirk o' Kinfauns ! 
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Neist mornin' the dew-draps glanced thick on the lea^ 
An' sweet sang the wee hirds on ilka green tree, 
A' thing luk't the same, hut the kirkyard was gane, 
An' priest, kirk, or kirkyard, were never mair seen ; 
But a wee loch shone clear on the place whaur they stade, 
A' a wull-duke already was soomin' its flude. 
Fouk may say what they like ; hut for houses an' launs 
Few ere would coont kin wi' the Priest o' Kin&uns ! 



Fair Tay 1 the pride of Scottish streams. 

Thy flowery hanks and cultured hraes. 
Thy wooded hills and corny plains, 

Thy halls hemmed round with apple trees, 
Thy grey cots, thick as clustered bees, 

Thy sunny farm-steads, that seem 
Less meant for toil than musing ease ! 

Gould ere a Moslem's raptured dream 
Create a fairer scene than this, 
To gem his sensual paradise ? 
no, my bright blue native Tay, 

Thy bending course is nobler far 
Than all that Moslem dreamers say 

Of vales beyond the evening star ! 
And what were Houri's charms beside 

The laughing lip and trusting eye 
And rosy cheek of Scottish maid. 
In leafy bower or hazel shade. 

What time the trysting hour is nigh. 
And, trembling in the darkening sky. 

One solitary star is seen. 
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Then where could fancy picture charms 
More worthy of a lover's arms, 
Or deck a fairer bower or grove 
More fitted to the sweets of love, 

So soft, so darkly green, 
And silent, save when redbreasts sing 
Their welcome to the budding spring. 
Or blackbirds hail, in joyous strain. 
The summer to their haunts again. 

Than 'mid thy shaded walks, Pitfour, (11) 
That, rising near, confine the gaze, 
Where, like a chief of ancient days, 

The castle turrets lour, 
O'erlooking many a noble rood 
Of fertile strath, from Tay's broad flood 

To Sidlaws' sylvan height — 
Where old Glendoick, lost in shade. 
And dark Glencarse, their treasures spread 
Of rock and wood, and lawn and glade. 

In summer's robes bedight ; 
And nearer chaste Inchyra shines, (12) 
White-gleaming through its half-grown pines. 

And beech and hazel young. 
Nor should we pass the harbour there. 
So still and heartless, lone and bare. 

Unnoticed and unsung ; 
For though one solitary mast, 
That looks as if it were the last. 

And salmon-cobles three, 
With ferry-boat, are all that cheer 
With sign of life its tottering pier — 
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Whichy spite of alehouse basking near. 

Looks dull as dull can be — 
Old hoar tradition marks the spot 
As one of grave important note, 

The first of many isles 
That gemmed the bosom of the tide, 
When stately, by the Sidlaws' side, 
Its stretching waters, long and wide, 

Reflected summer's smiles. 
'Tis said by all — ^yet none can tell 
The when ; but long ere kings could spell. 

Or learned lawyers were — 
That erst, where now the vessel speeds, 
Were corny fields, green flowery meads. 

And scattered hamlets fair. 
Till one dark sultry summer day 

Before its hour had sunk to rest 
'Mong lurid clouds, black, grim, and grey. 

Whore lightnings flashed along the crest 
Of Grampians far, while, calm and clear. 
Without one sign of danger near. 

The river flowed in tranquil pride. 
But when pale morning brought the deer 

From Sidlaws' heights to lap its tide. 
Far distant swept the maddened stream, 
With headlong swell and sweltering gleam. 

Through frightened Eani's course. 
Where, surging high o'er bank and bound. 
And rushing o'er the level ground 

With wild resistless force. 
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It scooped this princely breadth of track, 
The spoil of many a vanished plain, 

Sweeping its homesteads, 'mid the wreck 
Of forests, to the mam ! 

Such is the tale, and all believe 

It true, save learned men. 
Who marvel much books should not give 

The every how and when 
The great catastrophe took place ; 
And then they'll doubt and sift the case. 
Quote charters old as William's time, 

A thousand years ago, 
And prove, by every word and line. 
As Tay is now, so Tay was then. 

And had been ever so. 

But simple hinds have simpler ways 

To make their story good : 
Yon vale beneath the Crowrie braes 
Has verge enough, one peasant says, 

For broad Tay's stately flood. 
Another names, with voice elate. 
Each Httle cot and large estate 

To Invergowrie bay — 
Inchyra, 'Michael, Megginch — all 
The dry-land islands, great and small, 

That dot that lengthened way — 
And asks, with air triumphant, how 

These had their names ; and then he'll tell 
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In lower key, with graver brow. 

What sad misventures oft befell 

To fishers farther down — 
How oak-rootSy in their primal bed, 
O'er many a watery furlong spread, 
And cottage walls, would spoil the " lade," 

Where charters never own 
That cot e'er stood or forest grew. 
Then turning somewhat learned too, 
He'll say or chaunt, with look jocose. 

This fragment of an olden lay, 
*' The stannin-stanes o' Semmiedoes 

Be-sou the River Tay ;" 
And add, " The land, four miles or more 
Of onward stretch along the shore, 

That hems the southern side. 
In uncouth chronicles of yore 

Is called Black EanrCs side : " — 
Plain proof of change long long ago, 
To those at least who'd have it so. 

Now veering south with gentle bend. 

Fair Gowrie's braes are left behind. 

And, bursting on the straining gaze. 

The Earn's roomy strath displays 

Its airy hills, its ancient towers, (13) 

Its dark green woods, and fields and flowers, 

Where, brightly glancing to the view. 

Till lost amid the Grampians blue, 

The winding river freaks along 

With all the sparkling grace of song. 
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Fair Earn, oft IVe chased the bee 

Along thy flowery side, 
And sported, fearlessly and free, 

Like wild-duck on thy tide : 
And oft, in after days, have strayed 

Beside thy parent lake, 
Where heathcocks on the upland glade 

Benvoirlich's echoes wake ; 
And heard, far from the brown hillside, 

The roving wild deer's bell, 
And pulled the rowan's berries red 

In Edinample dell ! 
And well I mind that summer day 

I tracked thy mazy tide 
Down by St. Fillans, and away, 

And thou my only guide — (14) 
Away by fair Dunira's shades, 

And Comrie's village spire — 
Away by Clathick's fairy glades, 

And sylvan Ochtertyre, 
Whose " aiks " all other oaks surpass 

In lawn or leafy shaw. 
And Phemie wonned, " the bonniest lass 

The Yarrow ever saw " — 
By Tomacastle's airy height. 
Whose crowning column, towering white, 

Overlooks as rich a scene 
Of lofty mountains heaving high 
Their rugged summits to the sky — 
Of hills arrayed in russet heath. 
With copse-green sloping sides beneath, 

N 
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Of pleasant cots and mansions gay, 
Through dark boughs sparkling to the day, 

And lovely strath between — 
As summer's pride could well display 

And thou their honoured queen ! 

Away, away, by sunny Crieff, (15) 

Whose bright homes sparkle wide 
Along their sloping heights, the chief 

Of towns that grace thy tide — 
Away beneath The Broich's boughs. 

And knightly Ferntower — 
Away where, wrapt in still repose, 

Milleam's turrets lour ! 
Away !— but, lingering, view awhile 
That fragment of an ancient pile — 

Gask, famed in days of yore — 
Where Fawdon's ghost at dead of night 
Shook the stout nerves of Wallace wight. 

That never winced before I 

And westward rising, miles away. 
See Auchterarder on the brae, (16) 

Beneath Craig Bessie's brow ; 
And nearer, green Strathallan's groves, 
Where amorous cushats coo their loves ; 
And southward basking, calm and still, 
Within the hollow of her hill. 

Old Dunning crouching low, 
And dark Duncrub, whose tall pines wave 
Above the Pictish warrior's grave, 

As ancient records show. 
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For battle-field we have not cared, 

Nor stood by warrior mound — 
The corny haughs of Monzievaird 

Were consecrated ground. 
The stretching lines at Dalgenross, 
Unheeded, did our pathway cross, 

And so did thine, Strageath, 
Nor for a moment did we stay 
To note the ancient Homan way, 
Or where huge scattered cairns grey 

Erst gleamed amid the heath. 
Now one short pause, and view where stood, 

Where stands Forteviot still, (17) 
But changed in all save May's clear flood. 

The miller and his mill. 
No scattered ruins mark the spot. 
Where stately rose, in days remote, 

Pictavia's palace towers. 
When striving bards praised Brudi's might 
In red Dun Naughton's hard-won fight, 
The shock of spears, and scattered flight 

Of Egfrid's craven powers — 
Where Kenneth 'mid his nobles sat. 

And lived, and ruled, and died. 
And gracious Duncan stooped from state 

To win his bonny bride. 
As stories tell. Away, away I 

Thy course is lengthy still. 
Though fain the wistful muse would stray 
" Among the birks of Invermay," 

Dark mantling o'er the hill ; 
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Gaze on the field, in nnblest mood. 

Where stealthy Baliol's power 
On Scotland's host came Hke a flood. 
And soaked the sod with patriot blood 

In midnight's mirkest hour I 
Away by Dupplin's lordly halls 

And old ancest'ral shades, 
By hidden Condie's hermit walls. 

And Freeland's woods and glades — 

I think I see them now — 
Aye, yonder's Freeland's beechen boughs, 
The very picture of repose. 

Bright basking in the glow 
Of the glad morning's golden beam — 
And mark Kilgraston's windows gleam, 

Where lurk Pitkeathly Wells, 
For virtues famed in olden days. 
And worthy still of grateful praise. 

As many a pilgrim tells 
With buoyant glee. And nearer still 
See grey Balmanno 'neath the hill, 
Where green-gowns roamed, ere gospel light 
Had yet dispelled the mental night 
Of ignorance, and chased away 
Each phantom form that hates the day ; 
Or eastward still, where Pottie heaves 
Her close-wove robe of forest leaves 
Far o'er the dusky mountain's side. 
And wizard glen, dark, deep, and wide. 
Where foaming Farg, loud-rumbling, plays 
By rugged crag and ash-clad braes ; 
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Or northward, where the Earn twines 
Beneath old Moredun's crest of pines. 
By shading branch and threatening cleft, 
That time and storm have blanched and reft, 
Rests fair MoncreifFe, cheered with the song 
Of forest minstrels all day long ! — 
0, fain the muse would leave her Tay, 
One hour among those haunts to stray ; 
But swift the vessel speeds along, 
And other scenes demand her song. 



Time— old Time 1 what a cheat art thou, 

"With thy rosy cheek and thy wrinkled brow I 

Though thy locks be grey, yet thy winning tongue 

Can soothe the old and delude the young. 

Make the aged sigh for what ne'er was seen, 

And gay youth dream of what ne'er had been ! 

Though thy onward track is strewed with graves, 

And ruined hopes, like autumn leaves — 

Blighted, trampled, and unblest — 

Yet Time— old Time— on thee we trust — 

The veriest cheat we ever knew, 

Gieating by doing but to undo I 

We point to the face of the darling boy. 

His rich proud smile and his eye of joy : 

We look again, but the roses are gone. 

His smiles are fled, and he wanders alone, 

Sad, forsaken, poor, and old. 

And his grey locks flap with the breeze so cold ; 

While the lips that he pressed with trembling joy — 

The happy, blushing, daring boy — 
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And the voice that charmed with its music sweet — 
The sweetest voice that ever could greet 
His hearing — is dumb ; and the lips are cold — 
The lips that he pressed — now the boy is old ! 

He is old, yet lives ; but where are thej 

That were lent to cheer life's autumn day. 

Whose sunny brows were richly set 

With bright hopes like a coronet — 

Who patted his cheek, and circled his knee. 

And made his heart happy as heart could be. 

While thou wouldst stand by and smilingly say. 

They'll be worthier thy love some other day ? 

Now where are they ? To the churchyard gone. 

Bruised and blighted one by one ; 

And nought but their tiny graves are seen, 

To mark where thy withering footsteps have been ! 

We build our castles, our towns, and towers, 
W^here the proud flag waves and the battery lours ; 
Our swords gleam red on a thousand fields, 
Where the beaten foe ignobly yields ; 
Our darinor navies brave the breeze 
From the frozen south to the Borean seas, 
From the eastern isles that greet the sun. 
To dark Columbia's forests dun — 
And we say, in the pride of our hearts, what land 
Can withstand the might of our strong right hand ? 
While jovial Time stands smiling by. 
Feeding our pampered vanity 
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With tales of the future, extending on 
In a brighter blaze from zone to zone ; 
Till all that is earthly meet the doom, 
And thou thyself hast found a tomb ! 

Ah, Time ! that tale has been often told : 

It was heard from Babylon's towers of old — 

In Pharaoh's halls, when Thebes could close 

An hundred gates 'gainst Egypt's foes — 

In learned Greece, and haughty Rome, 

And the Moslem mosques of Byzantium. 

But where is the seven-hilled city now ? 

Is " eternal " still stamped on her haughty brow ? 

Is Athens still learned, and Sparta still brnve ? 

Has the land of the sao;e never fostered the slave ? 

Do the shouts of the Faithful shake nations afar ? 

Quail they still 'neath the flash of the symitar ? 

Do the navies of Venice still crowd o'er the tide, 

And boast of the smiles of their Doore's bride ? 

Ah, Time ! ah. Time ! the desert lone. 

With the wreck of temples and towers bestrewn — 

The pillar'd pile with its ivy'd walls. 

Where the white owl shrieks and the cold asp crawls — 

The silence that slumbers where revels were free — 

The life that encumbers, more dreadful to see — 

All whisper a truth that thy boasts gainsay : 

Earth's greatest are only her greatest to-day, 

And may be to-morrow ; but the hour will come 

When their might shall fail and their fame be dumb I 
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See southward^ near the gnasy feet 

Of the green Ochills, yonder tower, (18) 
How joylessly its grey walls greet 

Bright sammer's brightest hour. 
In vain the slanting sunbeams shower 

Their golden treasures round, 
Till hill and dale, and tree and flower. 
And busy life, make glad the hour 

With beauty, scent, and sound. 
Yet like some patriarch, 'mid a race 

He never learned to know — 
A race whose friendships cannot chase 

The shado¥ns from his brow ; 
Which parted lights have left behind — 

The loved of other years — 
IMiose memories in his heart enshrined 
Are all that Time has left to bind 

His spirit to earth's tears — 

Even so yon old pile, 'mid the press 

Of village homes, that crowd 
In lowly reverence round its base. 

Stands lonely, sad, and proud ; 
Without one kindred feature near 
The oneness of its state to cheer. 

Unless our fancy deem 
Yon spiry, solemn poplars share 
Some portion of its wizard air, 

And mingle in the dream 

That atmospheres it round. 
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A dubious show of regal halls, 

Proud domes and battlemented walls— 

The ceaseless stir and sound 
Of thronging multitudes that crowd 
A hundred streets, with plaudits loud, 

To hail Pictavia's kinff 
Returning with the well-won spoils 
Of Highland straths and ocean isles, 
Where nobly his conquering sword 
Did trusty service for its lord. 
And oft would Ungus bring, 
Despite the Briton's spear and pride, 
The lowing herd from far Strathclyde, 
To browse by Eam's silvery tide ; 
Nor could Northumbria's bows. 
When Saxon perfidy called forth 
The vengeance of the warlike North, 

Old Ungus' course oppose, 
Or keep secure the flocks that strayed 
By flowing Tyne and Humber's side ; 

Nor would the Pictish brand 
Elude the brunt of Scandia's war, 
The tempest-braving Vikingur, 
Whose simoom-course spread havoc far 
O'er many a vanquished land ! 

Then, Abemethy, then thy name 

Gave volume to the trump of fame ! 

Though now thou'rt mean, thy old grey tower, 

Sole relic of thy regal dower, 

n2 
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Gould look o*er many a kindred pile 
From old Carpool to Ballochmyle, 
And from the Ochills' grassy side 
Down sloping northward to the tide, 
Where old age, garrulous, will tell 

That half-across the stream 
The shadows of thy ramparts fell 

In summer's zenith beam ! 

But who could stand and gaze upon 

That little village now, 
And guess there stood Pictavia's throne 
Ere fiery Kenneth vrrenched the crown 

That pressed her royal brow ? 
So mean — so poor — so wanting all 
Of what should mark so great a fall I 

No mouldering ruins there — 
With ivy mantled, where the owl 
Might hoot, and midnight foxes howl — 

Its former state declare ! 
That single monument alone. 

To grace a nation's grave — 
Sole relic of a race that's gone — 

Is all Time deigned to save 
Of those who scorned to stoop or fear 
Before great Home's imperial spear, 
When her proud eagles' wmgs, unfurled, 
Shook terror o'er a vanquished world ! 

How loud, how redolent the lays 
Of bards would be, in these old days. 
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When, seated high in Druskin's hall, 
Their harps led on the festival ! 
How would they laud their country's might 
In many an unnamed future fight ! 
How would they promise endless fame 
To old Pictavia's throne and name — 
Soothe with vain praise their anxious lord. 
While Kenneth quietly bared his sword ; 
Nor ceased, perhaps, their idle strain. 
Till nought was left, by sword and flame, 
Of old Pictavia but the name ! 

Farewell, thou seat of ancient power ! 

With thee the muse has tarried long. 
The ebbinor tide — the risinor hour — 

Are urgent for a quicker song. 
Carpow is past — retired and shy. 

It lurks behind that wood unseen : (19) 
Few beauties there arrest the eye. 

Where nought but beauty might have been. 
Were that monotonous larch screen 

Uprooted from its swelling bed, 
And scattered beech, and chesnuts green. 

Broad o'er the turfy surface spread. 
Of wide lawns stretching to the tide — 

o 

Thy own fair tide, my native stream — 
Then would it be a speck of pride, 

A bright gem in thy diadem — 
A place at dawn where bards might stray. 
And lovers meet at closing day. 



[Canto IV. 
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To whisper young love's thrilling tale 
And praise the dewy cowslip pale, 
Or spangled rose, the sweetest flower 
That paints or scents a summer bower. 



But see, broad glancing, east away — 

Is that our sportive mountain Tay ? (20) 

The reckless, rushing stream, that played 

By rock and bank, and copsewood shade. 

So gleesome that it scarcely wist 

Proud Taymouth's princely towers impressed 

Upon its restless, fluttering breast ? 

Is that the joyous, pensive stream. 

So dark, so bright, so like a dream. 

That wound so silently along — 

Almost without a murmured song — 

Dark Murthly's wooded banks so green, 

Now glittering like the silver sheen. 

Now darkly, like a wizard tale. 

Through shades where laughing day grew pale ? 

Is that the thing of foam and din 

That dashed o'er Campsie's rugged Linn — 

The headlong thing of spite and spray ? 

yes! the same— my native Tay ! 

The wayward, sportive mountain-child, 

Mad wanderer of the wood and wild ! 

But changed indeed ! — no longer now 

The jutting crag and arching bough 

May span its course ; but, far and free. 

And spreading like an inland sea. 
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And calm as majesty, and bright 
As heaven's own liquid vault of light, 
Serene and lovingly she glides, 

And stately as a monarch may. 
The queen of Scotland's lowland tides — 

My own — my glorious Tay I 

The Fifean hills— the hills of Fife-.(21) 

WeU do I know their gentle swell ! 
No mountains huve embrowned with heath — 

No torrent dashing down the dell — 
No soundless waste, no wildering glen. 

Nor dark ravine, or waterfall, 
Nor mighty doud-aspiring Ben — 

Are their's to pleasure or appal 1 
The eagle's scream, the red deer's bell, 

Far borne across the lonely lake, 
The gor-cock crowing from the fell, 

Their quiet echoes never wake. 
But kindlier sights and sounds are their's — 

The golden sheen of gorse and broom — 
Where stately, too, the foxglove flares. 

And sweetbriar sheds its rich perfume, 
And dewy harebell nods its head. 
And crowfiowers weave a spangled bed 
For twilight-sinking lark — the song 
Of merry linnets, and the throng 
Of humming wild bees, and the noise 
Of merry childhood's vivid joys. 
Are their's ! And oft, at close of day, 
Will stealthy, loitering lovers stray 
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Amid their still retreats. The green 
Of lawns upon their tops are seen ; 
And o'er their cultured sides the show 
Of laughing summer's healthy glow. 
Aye, grand may tower the Highland hills, 
With all their rocks, and heath, and rills ; 
Bat warmer, kindlier beauties there 
Delight the eye and scent the air, 
Than ere the Grampians' giant host 
Of mighty Bens could ever boast ! 

Ah, well I know each varied height, 

And every little deU between, 
From Norman's Law, supreme in state. 

To Knockhill with its firs so green : 
Can trace the lines of warrior-hold 
That crested them in days of old. 
Point where the tit-lark builds its nest. 
Where daffodils can bloom the best ; 
The banks where yellow wild bees build 
Their mossy homes, but ill concealed ; 
Where juicy brambles biggest grow. 
And eglantines the sweetest blow ; 
Where dark blaeberries spread their store ; 
Where witch-trees stood in days of yore ; 
Each haunted nook, each sainted well 
That sparkles in its little dell ; 
Each cairn, each monumental stone, 
Begrimmed with age, and moss o'ergrown I 
Mark ! yonder stands one aU alone (22) 
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Between the parted hills — where wave 
The corn o'er many an unmarked grave — 
Of luckless kniaht, whose reckless crimes 
Met venging law in lawless times. 
No block is yon whose dubious tale 
Ne'er gets beyond its native vale ; 
It marks no hero's place of rest, 
And deeds now nameless and unguessed, 
But stands to tell of treason done, 
And grace in righteous battle won — 
How black ambition dared unsheath. 
And gracious Duncan sank beneath, 
Th' assassin's steel ! How vengeance long 
Submitted meekly to the vrrong 
Till full the tyrant's cup of ill. 
Then, wild as ocean's tempest swell, 
Dire retribution rose and crushed 
At once his greatn^ to the dust 
And how the good King Malcolm then, 
For Scotland freed and tyrant slain. 
Placed there, at wond'rous toil and cost, 
For great Macduffs reward and boast, 
A goodly cross, where, in all time. 
His kindred might for red-hand crime 
Find refuge till redress was made. 
And all the claims of blood- wit paid. 

But where'is the cross ? Yon old grey stone 
Seems but its pedestal alone. 
Alas ! the ancient relic's gone 1 
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When Giristian zeal, long-smoaldering, rose 

In fresh-fenned fervour to oppose 

The power that crashed it, down it fell. 

With others, 'mid the jeering yell 

Of Bertha's '' rascal " horde I But still 

Within the hollow of the hill 

It kept its ancient seat. No plough 

Dares pare the sod, nor mower mow 

For yards around ; while stout-lunged Fame 

AfiEtr and near delights to name 

Its olden triumphs, when the kin 

Of Fife's great Thane would shelter win 

From the avenger 'neath its shade, 

More sure than battlements had made. 

And lower, on the lea so green, 

" Sir Robert's Prap" may here be seen — (23) 

A lonely cairn, that marks the place 

Where fell the last of all his race — 

A race for mind and courage rare, 

Whose sword and pen alike could dare 

And do meet service in their day, 

Wherever duty led the way ; 

And where it led, there fame was stiU 

To note the Balfours of Denmill. 

O sweet is the river-lark's song at night 

'Mong the reeds of Mugdrum isle, 
When the northern sky is streaked with light, 

Like a sleeping infant's smile : 
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When the fisher's osur is heard afar, 

And the wild-duck's splash is near, 
You then might think each little star 

Half-shut its eye to hear ! 
And sweet are the blackbird's notes in the mom 

'Mong Mugdrum's woods so green, (24) 
And the mavis' lay on the milk-white thorn 

That scents the dewy e'en : 
But sweeter far than the river-lark's lay 

At midnight's quiet hour, 
Or the blackbird's notes at the close of day 

On beech tree, branch, or bower ; 
And sweeter far than the mavis' song. 

When the gloamin' star is seen. 
Is the raptured beat of hearts that meet 

Beneath those trees so green ! 
When the blushing cheek, and eyes that speak 

More than the lips reveal. 
The chastened kiss, and the fond caress. 

And the murmured vows that steal 
From the glad heart's fulness, all unmissed. 

Like gushing founts in spring ! 
then, what music so sweet, so blest, 
As young lovers there do nightly list. 
When the cushat sleeps in its love hushed nest. 

With its head beneath its wing ! 

Mugdrum, thou art fair to me ; 

Here could I tarry long. 
And gaze upon thy e.ery toee, 

And list thy every song I 
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Thy lengthened range of stately wood — 

The ash, the oak, the pine — 
Flinging their shadows o'er the flood 
That mirrors them hack in a milder mood, 
Till they seem just the same as in sunny childhood, 

'Mid the soft dreamy scenes of langsyne I 
And well could I deem that the stock-dove's ooo 

In the even sounds softer there, 
That the wild rosehud and the woodhine, too, 

Smell sweeter than elsewhere : 
That the very rooks, as they wheel through the air, 

Have music in their cry : — 
How strange that thus the heart should dare 

To cheat hoth ear and eye ! 
For other woods I 've often seen 

Are far more grand and gay. 
And statelier in their forest green. 
Where merry warblers, too, I ween. 

Lilt up as blythe a lay. 
But they own no blinks of the soft sunshine 

That mellowed thy bending boughs. 
In happy boyhood's pleasant time. 
When all looked glad in a changeless clime. 

And toil seemed but repose. 
For the spirit was light, and pictured bright 

All objects of earth and sky ; 
While the great and the grand were the near at hand, 

And their hues the richest dye. 
And the close warm rays of those vanished days. 
Though their suns have set, are around thee yet, 

Like a golden mystery I 
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And thy mansion fair, on its leafy height — 

Shining so high, so snowy white — 

'Mid its greenness of houghs so purely hright — 

How grand it was ; and now, 
Though its grandeur is gone with the vanished days — 
Lost in the light of a wider hlaze — 
A glad sweet winningness still plays 

In beauty round its brow ! 
And still at its feet the noble Tay 
Moves in calm majesty away, 
>. As bright as in the olden day, 
With its softly gliding sails, but less 
Of the silent glowing dreaminess 
That hallow'd it then I Aye, regal art thou, 
Fair Tay, in thy breadth and beauty now I 
Were the spirits that guard thy mountain home, 
And sighed o'er thy infant wish to roam 
From the rock, and the heath, and the rowan tree. 
To see thee thus in thy potency. 
How would they gladden in thy light — 
How glory in thy placid might — 
Stretching away like a little sea, 
Striving after immensity ! 
How would they joy to see the pride 
Of the banks that bound thy ample tide — 
The far-spread riches of Gowrie's plain. 
Hemmed with Sidlaws' mountain chain. 
All spangled with cots, and fields, and towers. 
And mansions glancing through orchard bowers — 
The Fifean hills so golden and green. 
Whose cultured summits afar are seen. 
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When lusty Autamn fills her horn, 
Yellow and bright, with waving com ; 
Gladdened with farm-stead, cot, and town. 
From the cliff and the corrie— down — down— ^own 
To thy bosom, thus flashing so bright to the day — 
Ah I proud would they be of their mountain Tay, 
And sing from their home, in the blue harebell. 
That glistens with dew in the lonely dell, 
Of all thy tracery gay I 

Earth has its beauties everywhere 

For hearts to doat on. Borean dales — 
Where tempests rule the freezing air, 

And surly stepdame. Summer, veils 
Her face with icicles — ^as well 

As groves Idalian, 'neath the glow 
Of balmy skies, where warblers fill 

The hours with music as they flow — 
Have each their charms, unpeered by none 
For those who own them for a home. 
How fervid flows the Runic tale 
In praise of bleak Icelandic vale ! 
The Arab boasts his sands, and sings 
In rapture of his desert springs. 
The shepherd lauds his hill of heath, 
The hind the bounteous vale beneath. 
Where'er the young heart learns to love, 
There beauty watches to approve ; 
Or, rather, images the heart. 
And shows the soul its brightest part 
But thou, fair Newburgh, wert fair. 
Glad basking on thy hillside lair, (25) 
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Although before unseen, unknown. 
For thou hast charms that all must own, 
Whereyer found ! Eocks, trees, and flowers, 
Green cultured banks, and orchard bowers, 
With songs of woodland warblers meet. 
And Tay's bright waters at thy feet — 
Wood, river, hill — ^all that combine 
To make a summer picture, 's thine. 

Terrace on terrace, from the shore, 
To 'neath the Whitecraig's summit hoar. 
Thy sunny houses, row on row, 
Bright, or obscured by apple-bough, 
Successive rise, and shine a&r, 
Each vrindow like a morning star 
Flashing its beams ! How fair ascend 
Her gardens — how her pear-trees bend 
Their branches, heavy with the store 
Of summer's treasures, relished more 
Than kindred sweets of Gowrie's plain, 
Where glad Pomona loves to reign ! 
How dreamily her chimneys rise, 
Their grey smoke curling to the skies 
Above their woody screen — how towers 
Her brave church, 'mid its orchard bowers ; 
While o*er the circling show, elate. 
Her steeple shines in modest state, 
Proud of the vassal-homes that lie 
Beneath its gaze so lovingly I 
Yes, though no stately dwellings shine 
Along her heights in lengthened line — 
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Though many a roof, incongruous, shows 
Its dull thatch o'er her orchard boughs — 
Though eye fastidious well could trace 
Some wrinkles in her comely face-— 
Tet there she basks, as sweet a town 
As e'er a morning sun smiled on ! 

And were the hills that o'er her rise 
Clad in the forest's deeper dyes — 
Did those green hollows nurse the oak — 
Were rowans hanging o'er yon rock — 
Did pines their varied mantle spread 
Along those heights their grateful shade, 
With golden broomy clumps between, 
Where linnets in the summer e'en 
Might build their nest and pipe their song, 
And lev'rets sport the whole day long — 
Then would she be a thing of pride 
As e'er gemmed green hill's terraced side ! 

for a long, long summer day. 
At will among those heights to stray I 
To sit and scan, from Whitecraigs' brow, 
The wide enchantinor scene below ! 
The broad Tay rolling in her pride. 
Fair Gowrie's plains that bound her side, 
Where, pictured brightly, one may see 
Their every field, and cot, and tree. 
From dark KinnouU to far Dundee ; 
Or, higher, stand on grey Blackcaim, 
And view the winding links of Earn 
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Threading its strath in tortuous fold, 
All silvery sheen or blazing gold, 
From where it joins the nobler Tay, 
And westward sparkling, far away, 
Till, lessening on the straining view, 
'Tis lost amid the Grampians blue. 
Or southward turn the charmed gaze 
To where the giant Lomonds raise 
Their graceful forms, o'erlooking wide 
Fife's ancient realm from side to side ; 
From where St. Andrews' ruins stare 
Their thousand memories, to where 
Dunfermline keeps, in jealous trust. 
The great King Kobert's sacred dust ! 
There, too, is seen the Howe o' Fife, 
In towns and villages so rife ! 
Fair Auchtermuchty nestled low, 
Old Falkland 'neath the Lomonds' brow, 
With her grey Palace walls ; and on 
By halls and hamlets many a one, 
To where far Cupar lurks unseen 
Behind the Mount Hill's forest screen ! 

But veering round with easy sweep. 

The vessel shoreward holds her way. 
How joyously her wavelets leap 

And glisten to the morning ray ! 
Now fain could I ascend yon steep. 

One hour among its heights to stray ; 
But time and tide refuse to bide, 

And even grudge the briefest stay. 
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NOTES TO CANTO IV. 



1. 
yet, Fair City ! thou artfair.'-F. 228. 
Viewed on a summer morning, and in connection with tbe 
scenery that surrounds it, Perth may veil be denomioated the 
Fair City. Occupying a portion of a level plain, whose green 
pastures — beautifully shaded with noble trees, which for state- 
liness might well yie with those kindred honours that enTiron 
baronial halls — stretch out in goodly breadth towards the 
south and north, and constitute her fSsr-famed Inches; the 
broad riyer, without a wavelet or murmur, gliding majesti- 
cally past ; the hills and high grounds richly decorated with 
woods and villas, that look down npon her from every side 
save the north, where the opened view extends away over fo- 
rest and corn-field, till bounded by the lofty Grampians — all 
invest her with a beauty and a bearing so still, so stately, and 
so gorgeous, that none can gaze upon her with singleness of 
heart and refrain to exclaim, 

O yes, Fair City ! tboo art fair. 

The course of the narrative is now by water ; and a finer 
view of urban beauty could be obtained nowhere than from 
the place where the steamer starts for Dundee. Above, the 
stately Bridge, founded in 1776, high, and consisting of nine 
arches, in a length of 880 feet, spans the broad river, which 
divides the city as it were into two portions. On the 
west side is Perth, with her spires, her elegant Water Re- 
servoir, her County Hall with its Doric portico, near the 
water edge. On the east, Bridgend, stretching along the 
bank, and rising and clustering up the hillside, and nest- 
ling herself amid a perfect forest of trees. On the height is 
Bowerswell, the property of George Gray, Esq. writer; and 
southward, and more romantically and prominently situated, 
is Bellwood, belonging to Archibald Turnbull, Esq. the pro- 
prietor of the extensire nurseries which surround it and ex- 
tend downward to the edge of the river. Besides these^ are 
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Marshall Cottage, the residence of J. M. Fatten, Esq. Sheriff- 
Clerk ; Moncrieff Cottage, &c. &c. — all reposing amid their 
basking orchards, and otherwise shaded and decorated by the 
more umbrageous and lofty offspring of the forest. The 
amenity of the lower portion of the grounds, however,along the 
water side, has been much interfered with of late by the Dun- 
dee and Perth Railway, which, after cutting through two or three 
orchards, has also completely disfigured the little beautiful 
lawn of Barnhill Lodge, which used to slope so green and grace- 
fully to tlie brink of the river, and was so sweetly spangled in 
spring time with narcissus and cowslips. It was supposed, 
before its erection, that the railway viaduct would prove an 
eyesore, but that structure, although noway noted for archi- 
tectural embellishment, has a something about it rather in 
unison with the general scenery than otherwise. Altogether, 
the view is enchanting. Moncreiffe Island commences nearly 
opposite the County Buildings, and extending downwards a 
good mile, makes a very neat farm. 

2. 

How oft Pve gazed on thee, KinnoulL — P. 232, 
KinnouU Hill, remarkable for its rich romantic beauty, 
rises at a hundred yards or two from the north bank of the Tay, 
to the height of 632 feet. This elevation is nearly divided 
between perpendicular rock and an abrupt thickly-wooded 
base, while its ridge is crowned with dark fir. A lately erected 
representation of a ruined castle gives the whole an air of 
gorgeous solemn grandeur, which will be difiicult to find ri- 
valled. From the river a fissure is easily discerned, tradi- 
tionally recognised as one of the many lurking places of the 
renowned Wallace. The ravine on the west of the " mimic 
castle" is called the Windy Ooivl, where there is a fine echo, 
which repeats sounds nine times from certain positions. The 
view from the top is one of the most splendid that can possi- 
bly be conceived. 

3. 

Mark yon rude tall stone, — P. 236. 

This huge memento of some nameless strife is distinctly 

seen a few hundred yards off, on the rising ground to the 

right. It is a rough unhewn mass of gneiss, about nine feet 
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in height, and rurjing from six to eight in circnmferenee. In 
corroboration of its having been erected to commemorate the 
fame of a fallen hero, it might be mentioned, that a spring in 
the immediate vicinity is named the " Battling Bum WelL" 

4. 
And nearer, ^mid these apple trees, — P. 237. 
Among the foliage of Orchard Noolc, whose apple trees 
skirt the tide, is observed a large patch of denser sliade, that 
marks the now nearly obliterated traces of Elcho Nnnnery. 
'' It was founded hj David Lindsaj of Olenesk, and his mo- 
ther, Catherine of Abernethj. It is said that the monks of 
Lindores were friends and frequent visitors to the nuns of 
Elcho." — Steam-Boat Companion betwixt Perth and Dundee. 

5. 
KinfaunSy I can remember well 
Thy old white form of other years, — P. 239. 
In the hollow between KInnouU and the Binn, or Tower- 
Hill, and amid beautifully basking lawns, dotted with stately 
trees, which thicken as they recede into a circling forest on 
the high and rocky back ground, stands the new and princely 
mansion of the Hon. Lord Gray. It was built in 1822, and 
contains, among a great collection of curiosities and articles 
of vcrtu, the sword of Charteris, the celebrated Sir Thomas de 
Longueville, the noted French outlaw, whom Wallace took 
prisoner at sea, and who ever afterwards was the sworn bro- 
ther of the patriot, and the zealous avenger of his death under 
the banner of Bruce. It is 5 feet 7 inches long, 2} inches 
broad at the hilt, and has a ball at the point 8 inches in cir- 
cumference. Verily, men were not mice in those days. The 
descendants of Sir Thomas Charteris were for a long series of 
years hereditary Provosts of Perth. 

6. 
Old Elcho ! Is there Scottish blood 
That will not warm wlien thou art named? — P. 243. 
Not a mile below Kinfauns Castle, on the opposite side of the 
river, is the fine old stately castle of Elcho, or, according to 
Blind Harry, ** Elchok strength," where ** duelt ane Wallace 
cusyng der, at Crawford hecht." It is in tolerable keeping; 
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and to preserve it as long as possible— a thousand years longer 
it is to be hoped — its noble proprieter, the Earl of Wemyss, 
some years ago, roofed it anew with slates. Close at hand is 
still pointed oat a Wallace yew ; and the old turret on the 
Boath end of the east wall is denominated Wallace seat, and 
can easily be got at by an old stair of wonderful stability, that 
ascends from the ground floor to the top. In the neighbour- 
hood is Butler's Brae ; and other names point equally signi- 
ficantly to the fact of the battle detailed in the ballad. 

7. 
Nor blushed to tee his worthless soul 
EtMazoned on the Ragmaii's Roll.^F, 245. 
The deed, contemptuously named the Ragman's Roll, was 
the list of the barons and men of note who subscribed their 
submission to Edward the First of England in 1296, and de- 
livered up to Bruce according to the treaty of peace agreed 
to at Northampton in 1328, after that monarch had fully re- 
deemed the independence of his country. 

8. 
Even so with thee, 
Fair Seggieden. — P. 252. 
Seggieden House, the property of James Robertson Hay, 
Esq. is a light graceful erection, pleasantly situated almost 
opposite to Elcho Castle, and so near the river, that the lawn 
in front, though not large, stretches to the water edge. ** The 
family of Seggieden," says Chalmers, ** still possess the ancient 
drinking horn, a vessel about 14 inches deep, straight and 
tapering, with ornamental rings around it, which every suc- 
cessive heir of the family, on his accession to the estate, had 
to prove himself a worthy representative of his ancestors by 
drinking its contents at a draught.*' There was a rhyme used 
on the occasion — *' Sook it out, Seggieden ; though its thin its 
weel pledged " — and the young laird had to sound a whistle 
at the bottom of the horn, after having ^'sookit out" the 
liquor. 

9. 
Old Balthayoek, once renowned, — P. 253. 
As the steamer passes the hedge that protects the eastern 
side of Seggieden orchard, the tourist, on looking up the hill 
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in m line with it, will gain a ''passing glimpse" of m bage 
square tower, tlie striking but onlj remains of Baltbajock 
Castle, the property, and till within 100 years or so, the seat, 
of the ancient family of Blair. The *' famous Blair," as the 
Minstrel calls him — who was the school-fellow, and afterwards, 
although a priest, one of the truest warriors of Wallace, and 
ultimately the joint-historian of his life and exploits — Is sup- 
posed to have been of the family of Blair of Balthayock. In 
1745, the Chevalier is said to have slept a night In the castle, 
where a portion of the wine that did honour to the occasion is 
still preserved as a keepsake in the raults, which are yet ca- 
pable of defending such a trust. The walls are 10 feet thick. 
The residence of the present proprietor is close beside the 
castle. 

10. 
Kin/auns* plain kirk, in modest pride, 
ReflecU the sunny mom. — P. 255. 
Kinfauns kirk and manse are pleasantly situated on the hill- 
side, a little to the east, and about mid-way between Balthay- 
ock and the river. In reference to the tradition concerning 
them, or rather their predecessors, it might be noticed, that, 
in addition to the catastrophe narrated, it was reported that a 
golden cradle had gone down with the ill-fated manse. This 
heavy loss was borne with a wonderful degree of self-denial 
for a great number of years, but ultimately *' the fouk o' the 
kirk-style," unable to restrain their acquisitiveness any longer, 
set about draining off the water to get at the prize, when, 
looking round, they saw to their astonishment all their houses 
on fire. Hastening home, they found the conflagration a de- 
lusion ; but on returning immediately to their work, they saw 
everything in its previous state, and bearing no trace of any 
derangement from either pick or spade. Taking the hint, no 
farther attempt was made to obtain the cradle. 

11. 
Than ^mid thy shaded walks, Pit/our, — P. 261. 
Almost right ahead, and crowning the high ground between 
the ** Carse hills/' or Sidlaws, and the river, is Pitfour Castle 
— a large battlemented mansion, overlooking a profusion of 
stately environing oaks and beeches, the property and resi- 
dence of Sir John S. Richardson, fiart. Beyond, but partially 
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seen through the hollow between Pitfour and the hills, are 
the beautiful estates of Glencarse and Olendoick, with the 
plain comfortable homes of their respective proprietors — 
Charles Hunter and Laurence Craigie, Esqs.; which being 
whitewashed, contrast finely, on a summer day, with the dark 
forest foliage that overhang and surround them. 

12. 
And nearer chaste Inchyra shines. — P. 261. 
This is altogether a modern affair, the appearance of the 
mansion and its surrounding plantations not bearing the im- 
press of above thirty-five or forty summers. In regard to the 
tradition which afiirms that the Tay at one time held its 
course straight onward by the foot of the Sidlaws, instead of 
winding south towards the Ochills, it may be remarked, that 
it is just as widely believed now as it was before any one had 
the daring to question the fact. Every one acknowledges that 
the valley extending from Inchyra to Invergowrie might well 
have been the bed of a river, and that the names of many 
places on the line — such as Megginch, Inchmichael, &c. &c. — 
bear out the inference; but then the oldest charter makes no 
mention of things being different from what they are at present, 
while the advocates of " no change " insist that the ground that 
intervenes between the river and the valley at Inchyra is so 
high as to preclude even the idea of the water ever having gone 
in that direction. The latter certainly is the strongest argu- 
ment against the tradition, but yet it is not altogether unas- 
sailable. Suppose that tradition is correct, and that a ford 
existed there — that it yearly augmented — and when the Gram- 
pian forests were prostrated, that a Highland spate bore in 
its fury immense quantities of timber downward, and that ac- 
cumulating there, it choked np the channel and forced the 
swollen waters into a new course at a right angle with their 
ancient route. Any one who witnessed the spates at Perth of 
1847 and 1049, and saw the quantity of trees, &c. borne down- 
wards on those occasions, could easily imagine how the change 
could have been effected ; while the position of the barrier, in 
reference to the ebbing current, would make it the repository 
of all the silt brought from the higher grounds, which, accu- 
mulating for centuries, and aided by other natural deposits, 
might ultimately effect all that the sceptical stumble mt. 
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Again, for four or fire milef below the junction of the Taj 
and Earn, the southern ahore was aneientlj called Blaek 
Eamside, and not Tayside; and in many places along the 
tide-bed are to be found traces of walls, while huge oak trees, 
supposed to be lying where they grew, floor the bottom. Op- 
posite Flisk, and stretching for miles, are the remains of an 
extensive forest of oak, the roots in their natural position, and 
the trunks prostrate, as if they had been all at once crushed 
to the ground by an overwhelming inundation. At the foot of 
the Sidlaws, between Rait and Kilspindie, there waa once a 
farm called Lungis, evidently a corruption of Laingeii, the 
Gaelic word for tkipi or skipping ; and a little east is a rising 
ground still called Ferry-Kuowes, where all around is rich ara- 
ble ground. As for 

** Tbe Stan n in' ttanes o' Semmiedoes, 
B&^ou^ tbe river Tay," 

the couplet, instead of being a proof, has CTidently been made 
solely to support the tradition. If the tide once washed the 
braes of the Carse, it must have been at a rery remote period, 
and while Gaelic was still the language of the Lowlands, which 
was the case so late as the time of Malcolm Caenmore (who, by 
the bye, although a king, was unable to read); for charters are 
said to be still in existence that go back to the reign of William 
the Lion, which proTe the track in dispute to have been much 
the same as now. 

13. 
The EarrCt roomy strath displ<iys 
Its airy halls, its ancient tourers, — P. 264. 
A fairer scene could meet the eye nowhere than Stratheam, 
as seen from Moredun Hill, or the summit of the opposite 
Ochills. Fertile iu sunny corn fields, and richly wooded, with 
its sinuous river sparkling away till lost among the Gram- 
pians, the whole presents — with its castles, its baronial halls, 
its villages, and farm-steadings — as perfect a picture of rural 
beauty as could well be imagined. Bounded on the south by 
the Ochill chain, and on the north by the Dupplin hills till 
they sink into the level champagne to the west of Gask, the 
Strath, at its greatest breadth, does not exceed three miles. As 
far west as Crieff, however, it stretches out to many; but this 
part of the country, although taken as a portion of the Strath, 
has no longer any of the characteristics of a valley, but swells 
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into grounds so elevated that crops are weeks later in ripen- 
ing, and snow in winter lies some days longer than in the lower 
districts. Throughout, the soil is very varied; but in general 
rich and fertile. Wheat, however, is little cultivated save in 
(he eastern division. 

14. 
D(mn by St, FilUms, and away. 
And thou my only guide. — P. 265. 

Loeh Earn, the parent lake of the river of that name, is 
nearly eight miles in length. Edinample House is at its top 
—the mighty Benvoirlich a mile or two further down. St. 
Fillans is a small village, with a comfortable inn, at the lower 
end. Dunira, the property and residence of Sir David Dundas, 
Bart, is beautifully wooded, and nestles beneath stupendous 
rocks. Comrie, with its whitewashed church and spire, and 
80 noted for earthquakes, is a fine little village, and the birth- 
place of the Rev. George Oilfillan, author oi Literary Portraits. 
Journeying downward, several beautiful seats are passed, bask- 
ing among their trees on the hill slope, among which is Cla- 
thick, the residence of W. L. Colquhoun, Esq. Ochtertyre, 
the seat of Sir W. K. Murray, Bart, for forest, hill, lawn, and 
lake, cannot be surpassed. It was there that Burns composed 
his song of *' Blythe, blythe, and tnerry was she ! " Tomacastle 
is an insulated hill rising from the middle of the valley, and is 
otherwise conspicuous for a beautiful monument of Aberdeen 
granite on its summit, erected by Lady Baird Preston to the 
memory of her husband, General Sir David Baird, Bart, the 
conqueror of Tippoo Saib. 

15. 
Away, aivay, by sunny Crief, — P. 266. 

This village — the largest and most populous, perhaps, in 
Scotland — is prominently situated on the slope of the hill, 
which, ascending from the north bank of the river, terminates 
in a high, insulated, densely-wooded rock, called the Knock 
of Crieff. It lays claim to a respectable antiquity, and was 
burnt down in 1715 and '45 by the rebels. Mallet, the poet, 
and Dow, the historian of Hindostan, are supposed to have 
been educated there. The Broich, on the north bank of the 
river, a short way below the Bridge of Crieff, is the property 
of Alexander Mouteatb, Esq. ; Ferntower, that of Lady Baird 
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Preston. The sword of Tippoo Saib Is to be seen there. The 
house occupies a fine elevated sitaation at the bottom of the 
Knock. Milleam House is a spacious modem battlemented 
building, and belongs to J. G. Home Drummond, Esq. The 
old castle of Oask is some miles farther down. Although 
celebrated as the place where Wallace encountered the ghost 
of Fawdon, the witchery of the patriot's name has failed to 
preserve its walls from dilapidation^ as only a small portion 
is now standing. 

16. 
See Auchterarder on the brae, — P. 266. 
Looking round from Dalreoch, Auchterarder is seen crown- 
ing the height on the south-west. It has a claim to a fair 
antiquity— a charter of King Robert Bruce, in 1328, still ex- 
isting, conveying the lands of Auchterarder to Sir William 
Montifex, and reserving the liberties of the burgh and bur- 
gesses as in the reign of Alexander the Third. It was burned 
down by Mar in 1715, and can boast of being the Scottish town 
of George Buchanan that contained fifty bone draw-bridges. 
Strathallan, the residence of Lord Viscount Strathallan, lies 
hid among its broad woods, due west. Dunning, a small plea- 
sant old village, lies due south, at the bottom of the hill, and 
was likewise burned down by Mar in 1715. The village is hid 
by the plantations of Dunorub, the residence of Lord Rollo, 
where, during a Pictish civil war, Hungus defeated Alpin, 
A.D. 727, and ** reigned in his stead." ** The stretching lines at 
Dalgenross" are the nearly-obliterated remains of the Roman 
camp at Comrie, where the 9th legion of Agricola was almost 
destroyed in a night attack of the Caledonians. Those of Stra- 
geath formed another, that guarded a ford there over the 
Earn, and was intersected by a road from the camp of Ardoch 
to that of Orrea, at the old extremity of the North Inch of 
Perth. Cairns and other monuments of olden strife were once 
thickly scattered there. The Roman road, or Street Road, as 
it is usually called, from its being paved, is still used as such 
for a number of miles along the high grounds of Gask and 
Dupplin, and may be traced in its entire length to Orrea. On 
the ''corny haughs of Monzlevaird," Kenneth the Fourth, 
grandson of Malcolm the First, was defeated and slain by 
Malcolm the Second, in 1003. 
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17. 
Where stands Forteviot ttiU.-—'?. 267. 
Forteviot, consisting nov of only the parish church and 
manso, a school and school-houso, a small inn, and a half-dozen 
or so of cottages, has the honour of having been the seat of 
the Pictish Kings previous to their removal to Abemethy ; 
but every vestige of their palace at Halyhill, whose ruins 
were an object of curiosity a century or two ago, has now dis- 
appeared. From the UUter Annals we learn, that^ after a 
victory over the Danes, the king and his nobles feasted three 
days in the palace of Forteviot. Again, in 838, we find noted 
** a battle by the Gentiles (Northmen) upon Fortren men (men 
of Forteviot or Picts), wherein fell Owen Mac Aongus, &c. and 
others innumerable." Ward, the last Pictish King, died there 
in 842, and his successor, Kenneth the Second, King of Scots, 
likewise breathed his last in the palace of Halyhill. Tradition 
has it, that the mother of Malcolm Caeumore was the daugh- 
ter of the miller of Forteviot; but, unfortunately for the ro- 
mance of the story, the spouse of the "gracious" Duncan was 
the sister of Seward, Earl of Northumberland, who latterly 
enabled him to dethrone Macbeth. She might have been, how- 
ever, the mother of Duncan, the illegitimate son of Malcolm. 
An excellent hotel is now erected about 200 yards from the 
Tillage. The fatal field where Edward Baliol defeated the fine 
army of David Bruce, 31st July, 1332, at the battle of Dup- 
plin, is only a few hundred yards north on the opposite side 
of the Earn. " The birks of Invermay," so sweetly sung by 
Mallet, and the mansion they surround — the property of Alex- 
ander H. M. Belshes, Esq. — are on the hill side, about a mile 
south. Dupplin Castle, the residence of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Kinnoull, lies north-east, nearly hid among its fine 
old oaks and beeches. Condie, the property of Laurence Oli- 
phant, Esq. is two miles due east. A mile farther is Free- 
land, the residence of Lord Ruthven, with its sweet little vil- 
lage of Forgandenny. Kilgraston, with its celebrated mineral 
springs of Pitkeatbly — the property of John Grant, Esq. — is 
only about five miles west from where the steamer passes the 
mouth of Earn. The mineral waters referred to, after sufier- 
ing an eclipse for some years, appear again to be getting into 
the good graces of the community. Northward, beneath the 

o2 
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cnigs and woods of Moredun, is the mansion of Sir Thomas 
Moncretffe, of that Ilk ; and midway, the fine cheerful-looking 
Tillage of the Bridge of Earn, where pilgrims, ia their snm- 
tner Tisita to the wells, generally take up their residence. Old 
Balmanno Castle, once so famous for " green-^ounu,*' is south 
and east, at the bottom of the Ochills. An aged friend of the 
author once told him, that when he was farmer there a C17 
got up one moonlight night, as the household were going to 
bed, that grten-gwm was seen on the top of the castle. The 
whole were instantly thrown into a dreadful state of conster^ 
nation ; and the farmer, in the bravery of desperation^ seized 
a loaded gun and sallied out. Everything appeared as usual, 
and the rest of the family, ploughmen included, joining him, 
by degrees they mustered courage to approach the open door; 
but a strange sound on the dark stair made them retreat more 
speedily than they had advanced. When consulting as to 
what should be done next, a scream from one of the group 
turned every eye upon the door, where a strange-looking little 
woman was distinctly seen, but ere the gun could be presented, 
a well-known voice sainted the farmer with ''Hech, hecb, 
gudeman, wull daft Lizzie Connel o' Abemethy fear ye a'?" 
« An' it was really the wanderin' body herselV' concluded the 
farmer. A mile eastward, the spacious woods that encircle 
and overhang Pottie-House, the property of J. Murray, Esq. 
of Ayton, are prominently conspicuous; and the deep gorge 
they dip into on the west is Olenfarg, through which the Great 
North Road passes, by Damhead and Kinross, to Edinburgh. 

18. 
See southward, near the grassy feet 
Of the green Ochills, yonder tower. — P. 272. 
There are few passers-by that the round tower of Abemetby 
fails to interest. Its venerable melancholy appearance and 
obscure story — connected as they are with the scanty and 
dubious records of a once-potent and long- obi iterated nation 
— make them irresistibly suggestive of perplexing fancies and 
solemn reflections. It is supposed to have been built in the 
seventh or eighth century, in connection with the College of 
the Culdees. Of the town, Camden, as given by Sir James 
Balfour, says — ** Or ever the river Earne hath joined his waters 
with Tay in one streame, so that Tay is now become more 
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spatioas, he looketh upe a little to Aberneth, seated at the 
feete of the Ocellion mountains, antiently the royale seat of 
the Picts, and a weel peopled citey, as we reade in an antient 
fragment, Nectaue, King of the JPicts, gave unto Ood and St. 
Bridget, until the daj of doome, togeder with the bounds 
thereof, which laj from a stone on Abertment to a stone nigh 
Carpull (Carpow), and from theuce as far as Ethan" — sup- 
posed to be a farm now named Uattou, which would give a 
length to old Abernethy of nearly two miles. It was long the 
lordship of the extinct family of Abernethy, and there the 
once potent Douglasses of Angus found sepulture. Although 
neither large nor otherwise important now*a*days, it is not 
the very dirty village that compilers of geographies are in 
the habit of naming it. Like other places, it caught the spirit 
of the times, and has improved much within the last twenty 
years. 

19. 
Carpow is past — retired and shy, 
It lurks leJUnd that wood unxeen, — P. 275. 

About a quarter of a mile south from where the steamer 
passes the Earn, is Carpow House, the property of Peter Hay 
Paterson, Esq. A commonplace-looking bank of larch trees 
hides it altogether from the view of the tourist. A castle of 
the powerful Douglasses of Angus ouce stood there. It had 
likewise been the site of a Roman station. This fact was dis- 
covered in 1826, when the extreme drought scorching the lawn, 
marked with a brighter brown the sod that had long concealed 
the foundations of what turned out to have been Roman baths. 
The remains of a coarse lead pipe for the conveyance of water 
was also discovered. 

20. 
But tee, broad glancing, east away — 
Is that our sportive mountain Tay? — P. 276. 

The Tay, on its junction with the Earn, suddenly dilates 
into triple its former width, and continuing to spread out, 
gains at Newburgh a breadth of nearly two miles. Mugdrum 
Island, the resort of innumerable swarms of wild ducks, and 
other aquatic birds, lies right ahead, and divides it into two 
unequal portions — the south one being the fair- way for vessel 8 
to Perth, and at the same time the narrowest. It makes m 
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Urge twiile farm ; and vere it dotted with trees, wonid form 
m Terj pieturetqae object on the bosom of so magnificent a 
aheet of water. 

21. 
The Fi/ean km$—the hills of Fifr— 

Well do I hww their gentle twdH-^V. 277. 

** The Ochills/' says Dr. Anderson, the present rererend in- 
cumbent of Newborgh, ** consist of a chain of trap hills, extend- 
ing through a course of upwards of fifty miles, gently rising 
on the south bank of the Tay, above Ferryport-on-Craig, to 
about 400 feet, and attaining at tlie western extremity, in Ben- 
cleugh and Dalmyatt, an elevation of nearly 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The saddle shape, the round back, and 
the conical peak, are severally developed in the course of this 
range; but only in a few instances, as Craig* Sparrow, Clatch- 
art, and Craig-in-Crune, do the hills present an abrupt preci- 
pitous front ; so that, for the most part, they are either culti- 
vated to the summit, or covered with a rich carpeting of 
excellent pasturage. The whole is intersected by innumerable 
ralleys, some of which form lateral passes into the adjacent 
plains of Stratheden and Stratheam." — Fife lUuMtrated, vol. i, 
p. 188. The name Ochill is from the Gaelic word OehUney 
signifying green pastures — a very appropriate designation for 
the whole range. 

22. 
Mark ! yonder stands one all alone. — P. 278. 

In an opening of the hills, due south, through which a road 
is seen winding in the direction of Auchteruiuchty, may be 
discerned the pedestal of the long and far-famed Macdufifs 
Cross. It is a huge rough equilateral block of sandstone, of 
the same description as that of which the tower of Abemethy 
is built, and is supposed to have been brought from the West 
Lomond, a distance of nine miles. It was erected in 1057 by 
Malcolm Caenmore, in commemoration of the services of the 
Haormor of Fife, in putting down the usurper Macbeth. 
Winton,who wrote his Chronicle in 1410, mentions the immu- 
nities for which it was " an evident," as likewise Boece, Bucha- 
nan, and others. These were, that Macduff and his descend- 
ants, at coronations, should place the crown on the king's 
head; lead the ^'vawartof his batai]e,"and that should any 
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of their kin, to the ninth degree, slay a gentleman or yeoman 
in sudden strife, the offending party should hasten to this 
cross as to a city of refuge, and on giving ** nine kie and an 
colpindach, or young kow," he was free of the slaughter com- 
mitted hy him. Sir John Skene, in 1609, says, " He saw in 
the stane of this croce sundry barbarous words and Terses 
written, which he willingly pretermitted, and yet some of 
them appeared to be conform to this purpose." Sir James 
Balfour of Denmiln, thirty years later, in his Notes upon Fife, 
says, that the cross " was broke to pieces by some of the Con- 
gregation, as they named them, in the time of the reformation 
in religion, and pulling down of churches, in their coming 
from St. Johnstone, in Perthshire, to Lundoris," and that 
** the inscription, even at that time, was so outworn, that he 
who copied the samen, had much ado to make words of some 
dispersed and outworn bare carracters, these remaining to 
view being Roman betwixt intermingled Saxon." Sir Robert 
Sibbald, in his History of Fife, 1710, says, ** When I saw them, 
time had so defaced them I could discover none upon the pe- 
destal of the cross ; the rest of it is not to be seen ;" but adds — 
** Before I leave the account of Macduff, I think fit to give the 
account Sir James Dalrymple gives of one Douglas, in New- 
burgh, near to Cross Macduff." He then gives the version 
referred to, which is different from another by Sir James Bal- 
four, and both seem to be made up of words, which, as Sir 
Walter Scott observes of them, ** foiled philologists," and of 
the stone, that 

tbe events it did commemorate 
Were dark, remote, and andistiDgnithable 
At were the mystic characters it bore — 

thus affording a fine field of doubt for antiquarian disquisition. 
It may be noticed, that a chapel once stood near it; that seve- 
ral instances are recorded of the kin of Macduff having obtained 
its sanctuary; that a number of small tumuli, till within 
thirty or forty years ago, were pointed out by tradition as the 
graves of unfortunate aspirants ; that there are nine holes in 
the pedestal, where rings were once fastened for tying the of- 
fering; and that an excellent spring at a little distance, still 
called the Nine Wells, is supposed to be the place where 
the nine necessary ablutions (the last portion of the ritual) 
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bad to be perfomned. A balf-mile nearer, bat concealed from 
Tiew bjT tbe wood that skirts the tide, is Mugdrum Gross — a 
higb, mutilated, weather-beaten stone, covered with hiero- 
f lyphies, but without its transepts. Neither historj nor tra- 
dition, however, throws any light on its story. 

23. 

And lower on the lea to green, 
'* Sir Robert's Prap " may here be «m.— P. 280. 
** Sir Robert's Prap," or cairn, is noticed, as it marks the 
spot where terminated, by violence, the last of a house dis- 
tinguished by bravery and talent — the Balfours of Denmiln. 
It is said that he had gone to Perth, in company with Sir 
James Macgill of Liudores, to purchase some necessaries for 
his approaching marriage ; and having crossed swords on Uie 
High Street with a Highland gentleman, and been taunted by 
bis friend on the way home for his inferior prowess, a quarrel 
ensued, when he fell beneath the superior skill of his unwil- 
ling opponent. 

24. 
And sweet are the blackbird's notes in the mom, 
^Mong Mvgdrum's woods so green — P. 281. 
The course of the steamer is now between the island and 
wood of Mugdrum, the oid mansion-house of which is beauti- 
fully situated on the top of the farthest extremity of the steep 
and high bank that for nearly a mile skirts the river. It is 
small, and of a homely order of architecture ; but its fine site, 
and its ever-tidy whitewashed walls, contrasting so markedly 
with the dark foliage of the stately old trees above, below, and 
around it, make it one of the most pleasant of pictures. The 
new house is a large heavy-looking building, but hid from view 
by the massy beeches that crowd the brae between it and the 
water. David Balfour Hay, Esq. of Leys and Randerston, is 
proprietor. 

25. 

But thouyfair Newburgh, wertfair, 

Olad basking on thy hillside lair, — P. 284. 

Newburgh is pleasantly situated on the northern slope of an 

acclivity, ascending from the edge of the river, and terminating 

above in a summit called the Black Cairn. To tbe south, but 
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within tbe parish of Abdie, a considerable number of honses 
has been recently erected, in consequence of the increased 
trade and manufacture of the town. The only public build- 
ings are the town-honse, surmounted by a spire, and the pa- 
rish chnrch erected in 1833. Newburgh was erected into a 
burgh of barony by Alexander the Third, in the 17th year of 
his reign, 1266. In the charter it is called ''norus burgus 
juxta monasterium de Lindores." On the 4th July, 1457, 
John, Abbot of Lindores, granted to the burgesses the lands 
of Vodriffe and the hill to the south of it ; and in 1631, Charles 
I, by royal charter, erected the town into a royal burgh, with 
all the immunities and privileges usually conferred on such 
corporations. (See Topography of the Tay ; and Fife lUus* 
trated, vol. ii. p. ]60*l.} Sir James Livingstone of Kinnaird 
took his title of Viscount Newburgh from the town in 1647, 
and was created Earl of Newburgh in 1660. The present Earl 
is the eighth possessor of the title. The history of Newburgh, 
although a royal burgh, is both obscure and unimportant, the 
principal incident connected with public affairs within its 
whole range being the invasion of the town in 1715, by a de- 
tachment of Mar*s Highlanders ; when, besides private losses, 
the burgh funds were drawn upon to the amount of £230 10s. 
2d. Scots, the value of " a large drum and drumsticks " in- 
cluded. The view from the hills above, especially Black Cairn, 
which is 800 feet above the level of the sea, and surmounted 
by a still well-defined British or Scandinavian fort, cannot be 
surpassed anywhere, embracing, as it does, in a glance, the 
whole extent of the beautiful valley of Strathearn, from the 
Grampians to the Tay, and the enchanting Carse of Oowrie 
from Perth to Dundee. Turning round, the Howe o' Fife, 
with its little towns and villages, from Kinross to Cupar, 
comprising Auchtermuchty, Strathmiglo, Falkland, Dunshelt, 
Col lessie, King's Kettle, &c. is spread out to the eye as on a map, 
with Wilkie the painter's "own blue Lomonds" forming its 
southern boundary. About thirty years ago, an old English 
commercial traveller, who justly prided himself on his punc- 
tuality, being expected in Newburgh at ten o'clock on a fine 
summer forenoon, and not arriving till five o'clock, evening, 
was asked the reason ? '' I am ashamed to tell you," he re- 
plied ; " but the truth is, being in advance of my time, I gave 
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mj gig in charge of a boy, and took a footpatb over the hill, 
which I was told was a near cat. It proved a long one, how- 
erer; for no sooner did I come in sight of the Tay than I 
oonld proceed no farther, the whole scene of hill, land, and 
water, was so exceedingly beautifuL All day I have walked 
from one height to another, and would hare done so till night- 
&11 had any one supplied me with dinner. I have travelled," 
said the old gentleman, in conclusion, " through England, Ire- 
land^ and Scotland, unceasingly for forty years; but never 
met with such charming views as I have had to-day." 
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HoBM — NewWrgli — ^Ae Betknes^-LiBdoni Abbej — Robert, Ma of Botbesaj, tx. 
— ^Deunili Ctstle, tiw BaUbm of— Errol— Fiigask Castle — ^leggiid — ladimkbel — 
Bakbriedi Castk — ^Tiie Lediefl — ^BalliodeaB — Rossie Prioiy— 4iMktno-— Outk Hmtlj — 
Sir Andrew Grej: a BaDad — Loigibrgai — ^Hjlifield — Birkliili — fiafaneriie — Salmerino 
Abbey, ic — laTergowne — Gamperdowa, tt — ^Balnddeiy — Balgay, 4c.— Ihwdee — 
Taedonm— ])aTid, Eail of HmtiigdoB: a Ballad— CotdinoL 

There is a word — a name — that more 
Than all beside can cheer the heart, 

The joy of childhood's sunny hour, 
A charm to make the big tear start, 
And course the furrowed cheek of age, 

The earliest lisp'd, the last forgot ; 

Whate'er our faith, where'er our lot. 

If poor or rich, esteemed or not, 

It stands through life without a blot 
On memory's brightest page. 

Though loves are false, though fortune's smile 

Has only promised to beguile, 

Though all is drear in life's past space — 

The future but a hopeless race, 

Without one friend to cheer us on — 

Forsaken, sad, and woebegone — 

By good men shunned— by all opprest— 

A beggar, for a meal unblest — 
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Houseless, heartless, old and poor, 

A stranger at a stranger's door — 

Still, still within such wretched hearts 

There is a light that ne'er departs, 

A sunny spot that sweeter beams 

The more that darkness intervenes — 

A name that sounds like music, when 

The soft lute's softest notes were vain ! 

Where is the heart so wretdied, vile, 

So drugg'd vrith bitterness and bile. 

So wildered hj the fostering rays 

Of fickle fortune's partial blaze 

In courts, where glitter and deceit 

Are all that's known of good and great — 

In camps, where rapine, blood, and flame, 

Give glory to the murderer's name. 

Whose callous soul forgets to bound 

With rapture at the magic sound ? 

The banished to a foreign land. 

Whose brow displays a felon's brand. 

Though doomed throuo[h life to clank his chain. 

And ne'er taste freedom's sweets again, 

Who feels he never more must see 

The cottage lone, and old ash tree, 

Where, erst in guileless childhood's days. 

Beneath a raptured mother's gaze. 

He pulled the flowers and laughed the while, 

So glad to win her answering smile — 

Even he, amid his heart's despair. 

Can boast a light that lingers there, 
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Can list a voice that charms a while 
The horrors of his sea-girt isle ; 
Can see, fs^r backward through the gloom 
That stretches past his mother's tomb, 
A sunny clime — can hear the cries 
Of well-known voices mingling rise ; 
Can join that youthful joyous train, 
And list them speak his name again, 
While every well-known object round 
Seems brooding with the welcome sound ; 
Can press once more a dimpled cheek 
That blushes still to hear him speak, 
And be all that a father prayed 
Before his erring footsteps strayed. 
Or infamy had dared to blame 
Or brand hb now dishonoured name ! 

yes ! whate'er our fate — where'er 
Life's bark her devious course may steer — 
Though faimed by fortune's steady breeze, 
Or tempest-tossed through adverse seas — 
Whate'er our lot — where'er we roam — 
The heart still kindly turns to Home 1 

Again the vessel, wheeling, glides, 

Across the sky the seaniew screams. 
'Tis morning still, and far and wide 

The varied face of nature gleams 
With golden smiles ! How bright the tide, 
And fairer, too, that small town beams 

Amid its paradise of trees. 
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All lascious as a poet's dreams 

Of balmy blest Hesperides ! 
How quiet the hills — the steeple, too, 

How Sabbath like ! and, stretching on. 
O'er speckled roofs of brown and blae, 

Each chimney has its own 
Grey wreath of smoke so thin, the hue 
Of yon dark fir wood shining through, 

Is scarcely dimmer shown ! 
0, had the partial past but thrown 

Some glimmering lights around. 
And made that spot, with beauties strewn, 

Time's consecrated ground. 
How would the willing muse have hung 

Enraptured o'er a scene so £ur, 
And kindling with its tale have sung 

Of every beauty there ! 
But " doughty deeds " had vanished e'er 

Its name, still fated to be neti/, 
Was heard — a name that ages ne'er 

Could make their own, or song imbue 
With winning cadence ! Yet the muse 

Has loved to loiter in its shade. 
And songs as sweet as morning dews. 

And holy as the music made 
By seraphs' harps, have blended oft 

Their numbers with the redbreast's hymn ! 
Poor Bethune ! loved and early lost, (1) 

Those heavenly strains were thine ! 
But scarce the flower its beauties spread 
Ere adverse tempests crushed its head ; 
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Scarce had the warbler's love-notes rung 

Beyond the bank on which it sung, 

Ere black-plumed death pounced on his prej, 

And bore the tuneful prize away 1 

But lonor the echoes shall retain 

The music of its sacred strain : 

Though dead the flower, its sweet perfume 

Shall scent the spot that nursed its bloom ; 

And long shall good men love to tell 

How the glad warbler cheered the dell, 

How gracefully that modest flower 

Shed beauty round its humble bower ! 

There, eastward but a short half-mile, 

Upon the open plain, 
Where scattered fruit trees prove the soil, 

And breadth of husky grain, 
Show well that holy men of old, 

Like pious pastors still, 
Knew where to pitch their tent and fold. 
No moorland common, bleak and cold, 
Ko spunkie-haunted mossy wold. 

Or breezy, niggard hill. 
E'er won their love. The sheltered nook, 

Where fertile acres woo'd the sun. 
And broad fins swirled the mazy brook. 

And cuckoos sung e'er spring begun. 
Aye claimed their first and fixed regard, 
As worthy shepherds' meet reward. 
Not that they cared for comforts vain, 

Though ever pleased to find then: creed 
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Ne'er wrestled with their luck to gain 
Earth's blessings free of stint or stain — 
happy destiny indeed ! 

How cheerless look the clustered piles 

Of shapeless ruins there, (2) 
Where glad day finds no answering smiles 

Though brightest sunbeams flare 
Their ivy'd labyrinths ! Lindores, 

How changed art thou since other years 
When Abbots paced thy hallow'd floors. 

And kneeling pilgrims bathed with tears 
Thy holy altars ! Then was thine 

Earth's sparkling cup without her cares, 
When gay monks quaffed the rosy wine, 
Or, bending at the Virgin's shrine. 

Hummed o'er their lazy prayers ! 

Ah, were the pious royal stem 

Who bade her proud spires blaze. 
In gothic grandeur, o'er the plain. 

See these her latter days, 
How had he deemed his offerinor vain ! 

Nor shrine nor altar now. 
Nor muttered prayer, nor chaunted strain, 

Or mass or pilgrim's vow, 
Or cross, or candle, book, or choir, 

Or pillared nave, or vesper bell. 
Or turret slim, or pointed spire — 

Friar, abbot, monk, and cell, 
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All, all have passed away, nor left 

Aught but yon mockery behind — 
Huge, scattered, shapeless piles, bereft 

Of every grace save that entwined 
By nature round each rugged mass ! 

gloomy gamisher of woe, 
Dark ivy, fattening on excess 
Of desolation's wretchedness. 
How cold thy polished loveliness. 
How sad the shivering sighs that pass 
Amid thy foliage ! While the breeze 
Wins music from the waving trees, 
Then scarcely can thy sleepy leaves 

Bend slowly to and fix> I 

But meet it is that thou should'st shade 

Earth's fallen greatness thus, and fling 
A spirit o'er where Time has spread 

The withering mildews from his wing ; 
Or haply decorate the bed 

WTiere " doughty Douglas " lies subdued, 
Kor heeds the rude clown's careless tread 
Above his once proud rebel head, 
Unplaining should a host invade 

The stillness of his solitude. 
And there, too, princely Rothesay rests, 

His foibles past, his sufferings o'er, 
Where traitor guile fails to molest, 

And ravening hunger gnaws no more. 
But all unnamed, unknown the spot. 

Though watered oft with kingly tears, 
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• 

The royal dead can be forgot, 

Their living smile alone endears. 
Alas ! what levellers are years ! 

They give the proudest head a grave, 
And make the monarch own as peers 

The peasant and the slave I 
A little while the 'scutcheoned stone 

May point the spot where rots a king ; 
But common earth soon claims her own, 

And only as a common thing ! 
Wave, proudly wave, ye beech-trees — fling, 

With joy, your glossy branches high ! 
Your strength is not alone in spring, 

Or balmy summer's fostering sky ! 
Your deep roots batten on the bones 

Of priests who circumvented kings ; 
And chiefs whose prowess menaced thrones 

Are huddled 'neath your wings, 
To feast your lustiness ! Throw broad 

Your giant arms, and mock at man. 
The pride-spoiled image of his God, 
Whose fellows trembled at his nod. 
Thus crushed beneath the clammy clod — 
The soil o'er which he proudly strode 

His chequered stormy span 
Of brief existence — boldly wave 

Your green heads o'er his ruined might I 
His sacred shrines, nor saints, could save. 
Nor ghostly curse, nor penance, brave 

The season of its blio[ht ! 
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The cup was filled — filled red with blood — 

The blood of holy martyrs slain, 
And Vengeance, smiling, bared his sword, 

And Ruin felt his slackened rein ; 
While Justice breathed the witherincr word : 

Then burst at once the flame 
Of long-pent embers, crushed but fed 

By that which stifled them ! In vain 
The trembling monks, all breathless, said 

Or shrieked their aves o'er and o'er again ! 
Tottered each pinnacle, while blazing red, 

Through roof and muUioned window, raging came 

The burning scourge, thick smoking o'er the plain, 

Lurid with embers, like a fiery rain ! 
Now rose the loud wild shout of men made free, 

Blent with the crashings of the mighty fane. 
As sunk its spires amid the hissing sea 
Of sweltering cloud and fire ! '* Cut down the tree. 

And then the rooks will scatter ! Home, proud Home, 
To thee no more shall Scotland bow the knee. 

And sell her soul in bondage to thy throne ! 
Down card'nal, abbot, monk, and friar, and priest, 

Your absolutions now no more atone ! 
Blaze aisles and pinnacles unblest ! " 'Tis done I 

The doom is wrought ; the smouldering ruins, rolled 
In shapeless heaps, lie blackening in the sun. 
As bright his beams o'er Sidlaw's summits dun 
Flash the broad bosom of the peaceful Tay, 
And glare with golden hue old Clatchart's clefts of grey ! 
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Old Gbtdnri-Cnig, wdl do I know 

Each nigged seam that sours thj bremst — (3) 
The HawkVhiiik, where the o»bie crow 

Of jore was wont to bufld its nest ; 
Thj Tod Vroad track I well descry. 

So fiuned in many an olden tale— 
Thj pillared Ha-post towering high. 

That few nuij try and none might scale — 
£adi creTice where the &loon bred. 

Each hole where howlets shnnned the day, 
Each chasm screened by boortree shade, 

Where priceless daws dark nestled lay ! 
Aye, thoa wert once a gladsome rock. 

Though grim and rogged, rift and hoar ; 
For many a shout thy echoes woke 

In joyous nesting days of yore ! 
But now no corbie, croaking loud, 
Is heard from cliff or hovering doud ; 
No chattering daws wheel round thy brow. 
The goshawk's scream is silent now ! 
Ah ! sad, sad was that fated day 
When all thy thousands fled away ! 
Sad, sad to boyhood's spirit bold, 
And still a marvel to the old, 
That they should choose the very time 
When old contending kirks did join 
In one, to leave thy lonesome nooks, 
And herd with Murdrum's clam'rous rooks ! 
" Like draws to like," some sneering said ; 
While others blest the sign, and prayed 
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The world would soon united be 
In bonds of pure felicity ! 
And oft I've traced thy summit round, 
And mused on ancient warrior mound, 
Or viewed below, where, ruined, stood (4) 
Old Denmiln in its heart-struck mood ; 
Where still it stands, the honoured yet 
By all that honour worth and wit. 
For 'neath its roof-tree knights of name 
Were nursed, who won them place and fame 
In court and camp, by word and steel. 
As duty bade for Scotland's weal ; 
Traced with bold pen their breathing age 
Full on the broad historic page. 
Or science woo'd with tireless love 
Deep in her academic grove, 
In cold and trustless times, when few 
Would stoop her budding charms to view. 
Aye, long the Balfours' tested fame 
Shall win Denmiln an honoured name ; 
And long will old age, sighing, tell 
How young Sir Bobert fought and fell. 
And point the cairn that marks the place 
Where sleeps the last of all his race ; 
And oft will weary pilgrim stay 
His steps beside those ruins grey. 
And muse in pensive mood a gloamin' hour away ! 

A cloud is on the sun — a thin grey cloud — 
Dimming the splendour of day's brilliant god ; 
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The Sidlaws sleep in shadow, but his hght, 

Unveiled, still glares along each Fifean height. 

Fair Growrie's Carse, and half the Taj's bine tide 

Are sobered too, but lovelier. Like a bride, 

Becortained, blushing sweeter in the dim 

But mellowed light, her thousand charms for him 

Whose bliss is her's ; even so both flood and field, 

And wooded hill, a sweeter prospect yield 

To nature's votary, than when, untamed, 

Hb burning beams o'er strath and mountain flamed ! 

Now gently on the light waves' darker blue. 

In fresher whiteness, shines the meek seamew. 

The drowsy canvass of the lagging sail. 

The reed-fringed shore, dark wood, and corny dale. 

Town, castle, cot, grey tower, and airy hill. 

Seem nearer, higher too, and lovelier still ; 

And colours, shades, and forms, erst scarcely seen. 

Lend new-bom beauties to the varied scene ! 

If beauty is a boon from heaven, 

Then Gowrie's plains are blest : 
From rosy dawn to dewy even 

How do they bask and rest 
'Keath beaming suns from east to west. 

Full twenty miles and more, 
So gay so gorgeously drest, 

From Sidlaws to the shore — 
Thine own fair shore, thou noble tide ! — 
0, what a scene of pomp and pride 

Is stretching near and far ! — 
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How pleasant swell her fringing hills, 
So green, so glad with woods and vills, 

And corny clumps, that star 
Their sloping sides with changing hue ! 
See yonder, on the backward view, 

Glendoick's beeches shuie, 
And where, within her bowers so green. 
Sits fair Glencarse, a forest queen, 

O'er-canopied with pine. 
And southward, near yon skirting wood, 
A scattered hamlet poor and rude 

Sleeps 'mid its circling store 
Of little gardens, where, in one. 
Still stands the ever-famous stone 
The good gyr-falcon perched upon. 
Whose trusted pinions bravely won 

The Hays their lands of yore. 
And near yon shining village stood — 
Where the tall tower o'ertops the wood — 
Their ancient home, surveying wide. 
In stately unassuming pride, 
Her countless fields so bravely won. 
Bright waving to the summer sun. 
The good king Kenneth's guerdon free 
For brave deeds done at Luncarty ! 
But De la Hays long since have lost 
Their bold ancestor's proudest, boast. 
And not one mouldering fragment shows 
Where once their honoured mansion rose ; 
But many a stout oak rears it head, 
And noble beech expands its shade, 
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That still are tell-tales of old times 
To those who know their breezj chimes f 
0' autamn nights when leaves are sere ; 
And still their rustling honours cheer. 
In many a stately row and mark, 
Where rise the halls of Errol Park. 

But where is modest Murrie now ? 
Behind the height, close nestled low. 
Musing among her woods on days 
That knew more of her power and praise. 
When barons on her Law Knoll sat. 
And culprits swung on Gallowflat. 

And where is Megginch, with its brow (6) 
So blanched by time, and wrinkled now, 
Where aged Drummond courts the shade 
'Neath which his merry childhood played ; 
Whose voice in many an ocean fight 
Housed up the ire of Britain's might, 
When banded Europe vainly tried 
To tame her rampant lion's pride ! 
Aye, Megginch too lurks all unseen 
Behind that heaving gorgeous screen I 

Roll on, fair river I Ever thus roll on, 

In gentle might, thine unpolluted way. 
With strength that never can obstructions own, 

And gentleness that loves still to obey : 
Guarding thy course, yet mindfiil ne'er to stray 

Beyond thy flower-fringed banks. Boll, calmlyroU ! 



\ 
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Again the sunbeams o'er thy waters play 

Bright as the visions of a sainted soul ; 
And growing too, as nearer draws thy goal — 

The moaning ocean's ever-restless vast : 
Like pious hearts that angel harps console, 

Dilating, growing, glorying to the last. 
So thou, enlarging, brightening, mov'st along 

Gracious and graceful, mild and meekly strong. 
Emblem of greatness, gentleness, and love. 

And spotless truth, as famed in bardic song. 
O, but I here could worship thee, were aught 

Of idoUhomage not arraigned by heaven — 
Pure, bright, and placid as a sinless thought — 

Could such a deed, if done, not be forgiven, 
Thou woo'st one so ! How fondly could I fling 

Myself upon thy breast, and freely give, 
In murmured prayer, my doating spirit wing — 

Dissolve into thine elements, and live 
Only to feel my bliss ! — Again the sun 

Wanders in shadow, lending the thin air 
A microscopic pow'r. The hills assume 

A bolder bearing — high and green and near — 

The light-hued larch and black fir-clumps appear 
In stronger contrast, and the bloom 
Of chequered fields, where freshness and perfume 

Kevigorates the drooping sons of toil. 
And wins the slow ox from the hedgerow shade, 
To browse in freedom o'er the cooler glade. 

Now wears a sweeter smile ! 
A soft breeze curls the deep, making its blue 
Now here now there put on a darker hue : 

How grateful on the brow its breathings light ! 
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Yon grej-gull feels the charm, and flaps her wings, 
And, rising on the tide, in ur she springs ; 
So joying in the freshness of the hour. 
The muse all gladly owns its potent power. 
And with a lighter heart renews her flight. 

The tulip decks the garden gay. 

The primrose paints the dell ; 
But rather, when I love to stray 
In dewy mom or twUight grey, 
I'd meet the primrose on my way. 
Where the wee wren sings and leverets play 

Beside the mossy rill ! 
And though old halls, and spires, and towers 

Our admiration claim, 
Yet pleased we turn aside to view 
The little drowsy village too, 
"With walls and roofs of motley hue — 
Old Errol, just the same as you. 

As pleasant and as tame — (7) 
As hare of shrubs, and trees, and flowers, 
Though thine might be the richest bowers, 

no ' 

Were taste to guide thy idle hours, 
That Gowrie's pride could name. 

How cheerful crouch thy crowded homes 

Upon their sloping height I 
Far as the straining vision roams. 

No sweeter, quieter sight 
Arrests the ken, so still they seem — 

These brown thatched roofs and old grey walls — 
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Like hoar age smSing through a dream 
That childhood's sunny light recalls — 
To sleep a sleep that knows and feels 
A conscious happiness in sleeping — 
A strange-hued gladness that reveals 

A power without a wish for weeping. 
And then thy stately church — ^but, oh, 
It suits not well thy homely show 
Of brown thatched roofs, so poor and low ; 
I'd rather have thy " auld place*' yet, 

So bulking high o'er all around. 
Its very tameness made it sit 

Confessed sole empress of the ground. 
And crowding homes that round it pressed, 
As supplicating to be blessed. 
For yon tall tower, brave though it be. 
Lacks in its face the charity, 
The love, the sisterhood, that wins 
The proud heart to confess its sins. 
Well might it suit some city square. 
But, oh, its pride seems heartless there ! 

Again day's flaming orb on high 
Fours round a dazzling flood of light, 

Slow o'er the hill the shadows fly, 
The seamew stays its wheeling flight. 

And quietly rests its plumage white 
On the scarce undulating wave ; 

And Seaside's lengthened woods are bright 

With sunshine, where the waters lave 

p2 
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The reed-frin^red banks so still and green. 

There peaceful, while the loud winds raye. 
The tidy teal-duck sleeps serene, 
And cautious herons find a screen 

From ruthless man's unfeeling aim. 
And yonder, with his glancing een, 

And buU-dog head, so sly and tame, (8) 
The dark seal curls the glassy tide ; 

A rover he that fishers fear ; 
For though they curse, still undismayed. 

He tracks their boat with roguish leer, 

And coolly then, when floods are low. 
And slow luck has a promise made. 

Prone o'er the net the daring foe 

Will pounce, and ¥rith a grilse or so. 
Or salmon, spite of threat or howl. 
Straight take the deep again, and jowl 

In mockery of the poor man's woe ! 

But swifl the steamer speeds along, 
And swifter, too, must be my song. 
The broad sun still is mounting higher. 
With brighter beams and fiercer fire ; 
And ere his mid-day course be run 
My lay must cease — my task be done. 
The Fifean hills— the Fifean hills— 
Though spare of crags and glancing rills. 
Of shaggy tree, or copsewood glen, 
Yet pleased I scan thy forms again ! 
Blackcaim still may well be seen. 
And yonder's Norman's Law so green, 
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Eound whose broad brow we yet may trace 
The war-marks of old Scandia's race. 

But Where's Black Earn forest now, (9) 
Its miles of beech and oaken bough, 
Its dark firs on the steep hill-side, 
And hazels bending o'er the tide, 
Beneath whose branches Wallace fought, 
And proved how freedom could be bought, 
When Edward's thousands, forced to yield. 
From hundreds fled the &tal field ? 
All, all are gone ! Kot one poor tree. 

From east to west, firom hill to shore. 
Is seen, where dun deer wandered free, 

And hunters sought the tusky boar. 
No ; not one bush of gorse or broom 
Is there to scent the summer noon. 
Where conies shy might breed or rest. 
And titlarks rear their little nest ; 
But waving far, on haugh and height. 
Broad corny acres greet the sight, 
Unvaried o'er the silent scene 
Save in their changing shades of green. 
Ah, well I mind when bum and baulk 
Mapped out there many a winding walk, 
Wliere many a golden whin concealed 
The linnet's nest, and half-revealed 
Where every wandering schoolboy knew 
That hips and brambles biggest grew ; 
But now 'tis almost past the ken 
Where brown nuts waved in Wallace' den. 
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A je cheerful shines the bending grain, 

And lovely spreads the dover lea, 
But brighter smiles the cultered plain 

With hemming wood and dotting tree. 
And were those rounded summits drest 
In laughing summer's forest vest, 
Though sparse of crags and glancing rills, 
How grand would be the Fifean hills ! 

Balmbreich, thou stately wreck of years, (10) 

Forsaken, desolate, and sad. 
So woe-begone, where all appears 

As anxious to be glad, 
Well dost thou bear thy fenceless head 

In calm, in sunshine, or in storm. 
Like one whose every hope is fled. 

Yet dares not feel forlorn : 
Kesolved to bear, and free to scorn 

The very hatredness of ill — 
Erect as in thy youthful mom. 
And proud, though naked, stript, and torn. 

Though standest unshrinking still ! 
Full many a change thy courts have seen 

Since first, delighted, thou survey'dst 
Thy beauties in thine own bright stream. 

Or when at first thou mad'st 
Thy roofs re-echo back the shout 

Of battle won or wassail*glee. 
When true steel flamed thy walls about. 

And vasseLs bent the knee 
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To Leslie, once the proudest name 

That friend could trust or song could daim, 

Or foe could shun, or tyrant fear, 

Or patriot spirit love to hear — 

A name, in times though distant far. 

Alone had turned the tide of war. 

Made flying squadrons charge again. 

And stretch the slayers with the slain. 

When faithless monarchs laughed at laws, 

A Leslie fought for freedom's cause ; 

When priestly tyranny and hate 

Made Sion's altars desolate, 

The guilty heart was made to feel 

The vengeance of a Leslie's steel ! 

But where are they, and what art thou ? 

Thy owner is no Kothes now. 

By other streams, but not like thine. 

They raised their home and quaffed the wine, 

And lefb thee to a stranger's sway, 

Who wished thy stately form away, 

Hewed down thy woods, and made thy halls 

A cheerless wreck of roofless walls, 

Where daws might nestle, and the owl 

Hoot while the midnight tempests howl ! 

And long may'st thou the seasons brave. 
Lone loiterer by the silent wave I 
Long may thy stately, rugged form, 
Impervious to the sun or storm, 
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Arrest the wandering pilgrim's eye, 
And bid him ask the reason why 
Thoa wert so gay and art so sad, 
Why gloom prevails where all was glad ? 
And if by chance thy tale impart 
A lesson to a thoughtless heart, 
Nor howling winds nor battering rain 
May beat thy aged form in vain. 

A few trees still around thee fling 
Their shadows, where the yoioe of spring 
Just sounds as soft and sweet as when 
Fair ladies listened to its strain 
From hall or bower ; but these, though few. 
Are not the trees thy glad days knew. 
But saplings nursM by those that fell— 
The love^hoots of a heart that still. 
Though dying, strove again to screen 
Thy old walls in a bower of green. 

Farewell, old pile ! thy ruins grey 

Fast lessen far behind, 
And other scenes rise on our way, 

Where other feelings find 
A feast as rich as pity found 

While gazing upon thee. 
There perched high on the rising ground, 
With half-grown fir trees belted round, 
No quieter homestead may be found 

Far as the eye can see, 
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Than Flisk's pUdn manse, as white, I ween, (11) 
As snow-rose 'mid its folds of green, 
Or lily 'neath the dews of e'en. 
On verdant lawn or lea. 

Sweet spot I and thou, too, hast a name, 

Though not of ancient days 
Or fiery war I The spirit's flame. 

With bright but peaceful blaze. 
Has thrown a light that all may love 

Around thy simple head : 
There Fleming traced the springs that move 

And mystic laws that guide 
Earth's living forms, and called by name 

Their countless thousands forth, 
From where bleak Zembla's storms proclaim 

The terrors of the north. 
To Zara's deserts, where the sun. 

Unshaded, wastes his scorching fires 
On solitudes beneath whose noon 

The very breath of heaven expires. 
Nor utmost Australasian shore, 

Kor broad Pacific's clustered isles. 
Far as the sea-bird's pinions soar. 

Or ¥rinter fro¥ms, or summer smiles. 
Denied their tribes, that crowding came 

With quivering fin and painted wing 
To win their birthright there, and claim 

Their link in nature's mystic ring. 
Ye birds, that greet the budding spring — 

Ye flowers, that scent the dewy e'en — 
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Ye rising trees, that &in would fling 

Your branches round so soft a scene — 
Still strire to be what ye have been, 

Though genius may no longer prize 
Your soothing charms ; for not unseen 

Your summer offerings shall rise, 
And not unheard your melodies 

Shall waft away in idle tune, 
But grateful to the good and wise, 

Like little lamps, whose lights illume 
The footprints of the past, shall be 

Your wedded sweets — Giaunt, branch, and bloom. 
Be ever there, a beauteous three I 

Now farther from the Fifean shore, 
To shun some shoals that stretch before. 
With northward slant the vessel speeds, 
And lessening fast the strand recedes. 
The kine that browse yon upland lea 
Seem merged to mice ; yon stately tree 
Appears a bush ; and bushes seem 
But scattered dots of deeper green. 

And broad and broader swells the tide, 
And still as calm its waters glide : 
No breeze disturbs its placid breast. 
But, peaceful as a child at rest. 
That murmurs 'mid its dreaming play, 
It sparkles quietly away. 
And Growrie smiles, too, as in sleep : 
Some nameless feeling, warm and deep. 
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Pervades her every field and glade, 
Green drowsy hill, and dark wood shade ; 
Even her proud halls look as oppressed 
With joys that cannot be expressed. 

See where yon circling wood embowers 
Old stately Megginch' time-bleached towers ; 
And northward, 'mid its groves so green, 
Inchmartine nestles all unseen ; 
Kilspindie, where a mother's joy 
With bright hopes crowned her noble boy, 
Soon, soon to wither in despair. 
As fear-winged speed brought tidings there 
How Wallace' dagger, in the smart 
Of insult, reached young Selby's heart ! 
Where's now thy trophies of old days 
To blend in song with Wallace' praise ? 
Thy hills are there, where, in the glee 
Of childhood's hours, he sported free ; 
The bum still murmurs down the glen, 
Where small birds carol sweet as then ; 
But not a single grey stone shows 
Where once Kilspindie's turrets rose. 
Still Evelock crowns the breezy height. 
But the old halls where Wallace wight 
Won kindly care — whose roof-tree spread 
A shelter o'er his youthful head — 
With worthless things have passed away 
As if unfamed, and vile as they ! 

And high upon the hillside, see 
Hemmed round by crag and forest tree, 
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Grey Fingask, stardj still in age, (13) 

And joying in her pilgrimage 

As one who knows the worth of yean, 

Nor feels their ails, nor hngs their fears. 

No crouching low the gaze to shun 

Is her's ; but, open as the noon, 

She bears on high a cheerful look, 

As in those days when kings partook 

Her festive cup, and found in need 

Her good knights true in knightly deed 

'Mid adrerse ills. Full many a tale 

Is listened yet in upland Tale 

Of Charlie's fortunes, and their share 

That Fingask's knights were doomed to bear— 

Their castle spoiled, and how they fled 

Far o'er the seas to save their head, 

Or houseless wandered many a day 

Among the wilds round Linn-ma-Grey ! 

And eastward yonder, where the trees 

Thick cluster up their narrow glen — 
Stout oaks and beeches — where the breeze 

Would make love in its fondness, when 
Einnaird's dark strength o'er Govrrie's plain 

Towered bravely in baronial pride — 
Where still it towers, although they strain 

The weakness of its years to hide. 
And sad disgrace ; for now its walls 
Are roofless, and its cold dank halls 
Were the dull nightbird's home, long ere 
Fair Ballindean arose to cheer 
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Yon uplands with her smiles. How bright 
Her white walls o'er their craggy height 
Shine 'mid her belting woods ! 

But now, 
High, 'neath the broad hills wooded brow, 
Proud gothic Kossie shows her towers (14) 
Amid her lawns and forest bowers. 
How fair they shine ! but were a cloud 
The burning glare of hearen to shroud, 
A Hghter, freer, brighter smile 
Would gladden round the lordly pile, 
Irradiate with a breathing soul, 
And throw a grandeur o'er the whole. 

Had time on Rossie Priory fiz'd 
His magic seal, and dimly mix'd 
The shapes and forms of ancient days — 
Bude strife and sparkling pageantries — 
With all that modem taste has thrown 
Around her lordly pile, and strown 
O'er these fair lawns and mantled hill. 
Where Sylvia, 'raptured, roams at will, 
Then had she in her beauty been 
A gem as pure and rich, I ween, 
As art and nature ever planned 
To decorate a lovely land ! 

See, crouching quietly at her feet, 
Inchture's sweet hamlet, warm and neat ; 
And eastward, three Scotch miles or so. 
Where sheltering trees few shadows throw. 
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Old Foi^gan stretches to the day, 
And sleeps the sultry hours away ; 
While all between, and &r around, 
O'er sloping hill and level ground, 
The scattered farm-steadings show 
The same bright, trusting, drowsy glow, 
And shrub-fenced cot and corny field 
Alike with due submisaon yield, 
And drooping, own the potent power 
Of lusty summer's noon-tide hour. 

We love to gaze on an aged face 

All wrmkled though it be, 
Though robbed of every youthful grace 

As November robs the tree : 
For still we trace in the furrowed brow. 

And the dim and fireless eye, 
A something that wins, we know not how, 

And awes, we know not why. 
But when the form of age still wears 

The pride of parted days — 
Some blossoms 'mid the wreck of years, 
Scarce dimmed by time, scarce soiled by tears, 
Scarce hinting that it hastily nears 
The goal, where hope no longer cheers 

With proffered brief delays — 
Then doubly gifted is its power 

Alike to win and awe : 
The dreamy past, the present hour, 
In golden shades and sunshine, shower 
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Their mingled thoo^ts serene and pore 
0*er features chastened and mature, 
Whose settled sanctities insure 

In every look a law. 
Nor scarcely less, if less it be. 

The spell that lurks in ruined walls, 
The voiceless tell-tale mystery 

That hidden forms to light recalls. 
And gives a colouring and tone 

And fitting shapes to all around* 
By hoary towers, with moss overgrown. 

The light breeze has a stranger sound ; 
The birds chirp music scarce their own ; 

And flowers that flaunt the magic ground. 
Shaded by aged battlements, though fair 
And known right well, wear a mysterious air, 
, Like one who tells some secret of the dead. 
The trees — ^the summer trees — ^the very glare 

Of ripened day seems shining through a shade 
Of seer-like melancholy, brooding deep 

With tales unwhispered yet, that make us feel. 
Spite of philosophy, that spirits keep 

Ward o'er their living haunts, and thus reveal 
Their watchfulness, to make us tread with care, 

Nor, goth-like, stretch a savage grasp to steal 

One twig or moulded vestige of their pride. 
Curst be the treacherous love that could make bare 
What even envious time inclines to spare, 

And ivy clasps as lover clasps a bride, 
To guard and nourish I False, and doubly vile. 

Must be the bloodless heart, whose longings could. 
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To gain a reUe, thus de&oe a pfle. 

The palace of some spirit's scditiidey 
Where Tanished days grow light again, and fill 

With mimic life the renoTated hall. 
So truly hlending past and present, till 

The dreamer quite forgets the gentle ihrall. 
And lives the past, while consdoos that he lives 

The present too — thus adding untold years 
To his brief breathing space — and kindly gives 

His sympathetic heart the smiles and tears, 
Hopes, fears, and fortunes of the ever gone — 
The bride's glad eye, the captive's bitter groan. 

The festive board, or chieftain's warning horn 
Bousing his spears to guard old Scotland's throne 

By Stirling's towers or glorious Bannockbum ! 
But not alone where clustering ivys weep 

Best the strange charm that vanished times recalls : 
The lone ash trees that joyless vigils keep 

O'er grassy mounds, that mark where cottage walls 
Once cheered the spot now nameless ; pathways too, 
Now strangely antique grown and few ; 
The rude stone on the waste without a tale ; 
The deeds of other days, that mark the vale 
With transverse sections, making peasants stare, 
And marvel how such heaps were gathered there ; 
The grey bleached cairn, the circling ramparts, seen 
On lonely hill-tops, pointing where had been 
The invader's foot — or Boman, Saxon, Dane, 
Or hardy Briton, ere the trump of fame 
Had learned to make deeds deathless — all these 
Own potent charms, though differing in degrees 
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Of strength and volume. But the perfect pile, 

Whose hoary battlements still grimly smile 

As they had smiled for ages — still unchanged, 

Looking the same they look'd — true, unestranged 

From deeds and names that give the historic page 

Its awing troubled brightness, can engage 

The soul in deepest converse. There to be 

Where were the vanished mighty, and to see 

Those forms that were familiar to their eyes, 

And read their household thoughts in all that lies 

Exposed around : The chair on which they sat, 

The trophied walls unviolated yet. 

The bed of their repose, the window where 

They gazed upon those green hills — stretching there 

In their eternal outline — still the same 

As when their tops glared to the beacon-flame 

Along the midnight sky, or when the day 

With morning brightness lighted the array 

Of ladies fair, on graceful palfreys borne. 

Ambling their sides to hunt with hawk and horn ; 

To list the breeze they listened to, the lone 

Autumnal breeze, unchanged yet in its tone, 

Sighing around the battlements. These mix 

More freely with the portraitures, and fix 

A clearer, life-like semblance on the whole. 

So fuse into the scene a fresher soul. 

Till fancy quite forgets her magic dream. 

And takes her unreal forms for what they seem. 

See, 'mid yon trees, a battlemented pile (15) 
That tops the rock, overlooking many a mile 
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Of level cane. How often have I stayed 

My little skiff upon the summer tide, 

When life was young, and gazed and looked upon 

Its stately walls, till forms, long past and gone, 

Grew rife again — instinct with life as when 

Fair Emma Gordon and her bridal train 

First graced its halls. Fair Emma I Huntly's child ; 

No sweeter spring-bom blossom ever smiled 

Then she, all blushing, on that happy day, 

The wedded love of brave young Andrew Gray, 

Wide Growrie's pride, and Castle-Huntly's lord, 

And she the guerdon of his patriot sword — 

At least so runs the tale — an ancient lay, 

Once prized, but now unheard for many a day. 

A simple artless rhyme, though rather long. 

Yet not unmeet to mingle in my song. 

lEmma GlorDom 
Fair Emma Gordon wadna gie 

Her hand to Andrew Gray, 
Nor leave the Bogie's flowery braes 

For a' the sweets o' Tay. 

She wadna leave the Bogie banks 

For a' the lords she saw. 
An' far less wad a Gowrie knicht 

Entice her steps awa'. 

Yet a' her sighs, her maidens said, 

Were for Sir Andrew Gray, 
An' a' her fears and prayers were his 

By night but an' by day. 
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But weel micht Emma Grordon frown 

On a' that spak his name ; 
Her ladye-mother was, I wot, 

A proud an' haughty dame ; 

An' tho' her father weel could prize 

The worth o' Andrew's swoi-d. 
He cou'dna brook that Huntly's bairn 

Sud wed less than a lord. 

A braver knicht than Andrew Gray 

Ne'er belted on a sword — 
A truer knicht than Andrew Gray 

Ne'er waited on his lord. 

An' Emma Gordon brawly knew 

Nae knicht cou'd love sae weel : 
To her, his eye the sweetest shone 

Tho' 'neatli a casque o' steel. 

Was ne'er than Emma Gordon's seen 

A form sae sweet an' fair, 
Nae bird was blyther in the glen, 

Nor rose bloom'd richer there ! 

Her bosom was the lily flower 

Washt wi' the momin' dew. 
An' ruddy ruddy were her cheeks. 

An' cherry was her mou'. 

But oh, her heart, Sir Andrew thocht. 

Was harder than the stane ; 
He cou'dna guess her bosom heaved 

An' heav'd for him alane. 

Q 
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He ooa'dna guess her niaiden e'e. 

Though never turned on him, 
Scarce saw anither crest than his 

'Mang thousands on the green. 

The Douglas bauld has blawn his horn 

Through mony a Scottish glen, 
An' loud the Douglas laughs to scorn 

Eling James an' a' his men. 

An' fickle Crawford's powerfu' Earl 

Has pledged his gude richt hand, 
Wi' fifteen hunder men and mae 

To join the rebel band. 

" Now up, now up, my merry men a', 

Now up, it's near till day I 
Our gude King trusts to Huntly's sword, 

An' brooks nae lang delay ! 

The fiery cross flew fast yestreen. 

The beacon's blazin' still ; 
Up, up ; and muster on the green 

Ere momin' gilds the hill ! " 

The bugle frae Strathbogie peel 

Had blawn a blast but twa, 
The capercailzie in the wood 

Had scarce begun to craw. 

An* scarcely had the lav'rick's sang 

Foretauld the doubtfu' dawn, 
Ei*e mony a sword an' lengthy spear 

Glanced on the castle lawn. 
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" Now, Forbes, show your ancient niicht — 

I ken your braidsword's gude ; 
An' let bauld Leslie in the fray 

Fecht as a Leslie shoa'd ; 

An' Ogilvie, nae stouter heart 

Than thine may tak the field ; 
An' Grant, wi' a' his billmen true, 

Will rather fa' than yield. 

An' doughty Gray, come as it may. 

Will be baith staunch an' true. 
But Emma Gordon, wha, the day. 

May wear the spurs for you ?" 

Fair Emma's cheeks grew like the rose, 

Now like the lily hue — 
" He fechts for me, my father dear, 

Wha fechts the best for you ! 

But if I choose a valiant knicht. 

As choose fu' weel I may, 
I'll bind my favour round the crest 

0' young Sir Andrew Gray." 

The Earl frowned. Wi' tremblin' hand, 

But an' a pearly tear. 
She's tied around his glancin' crest 

A ringlet o' her hair ! 

" Now by St. Bridget's sacred shrine. 

And by the haly rude. 
The hand that wins my ladye's gift 

Sal win my red heart's blude I" 
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Now fast the Crawford marches past ■ 

Auld Brechin's hoary touers, 
An' little dreams o' Huntly's men 

Deep hid in greenwood bouers ! 

" Earl Crawford, Huntly greets ye weel. 

An' fain the cause wad ken 
That maks ye ride in peacefii' times 

Wi' sic a gudely train ?" 

** Gae tell thy master, froward yoath, 

When Crawford bends the knee 
To crave the ruth o' Huntly's sword 

He will an answer gi'e." 

" Then let the traitor, by Grod's.micht, 

Soon meet a traitor's doom ; . 
An' Virgin Mother guard the richt 

0' Scotland's ancient croon !" 

Now loud the minstrels' war-pipes ring. 

An' glitterin' broadswords gleam, 
While, shootin' high, the warriors rush 

The narrow space between. 

As rair twa Highland wintry fiiudes 

Adown their rocky glen. 
As meet their clashin', glancin' tides, 

Sae meet the lawland men ! 

Like flicherin' lichts in midnicht hour 

The arrows minglin' flee, 
Like shootin' stars the bncht darts scud, 

Whilk mony a wight may dree. 
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** Heayen for the richt !** innld Huntlj cries ; 

" On, on, my warriors, on !" 
Then louder grew the deafenin* din, ^ 

Wi' monj a shout an' groan. 

The Leslies strive ¥ri' pith an' pride. 

The Grants their axes ply, 
An Forbes' sword is no sae clear. 

Nor Ogilrie's sae dry. 

But aye the loudest in the shout. 

The foremost in the fray, 
Was Emma Gordon's trusty kni^t, 

The brave Sir Andrew Gray. 

Through whirlin' cluds o' reek an' stour 

His crest was ever seen, 
Like levin through a murky sky 

Aye flashed his claymore's sheen. 

He soup[ht the Crawford through the field. 

But bootless was his raoje — 
The Crawford shunn'd his doughty arm 

A safer war to wacfe. 

But if his sword the lion miss'd 

The tiger felt its steel — 
His brother frae a venorefu' stroke 

Did lifeless backward reel I 

Like forests 'neath the tempest's rage. 

Now fast the traitors yield ; 
Like chaff blawn by the autumn gale, 

They drive alang the field. 
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But whither spur yon gallant knichts 

On steeds sae white wi' faem ? 
I wot they he o' lineage high, 

Whatever their rank or name. 

" Noo, stay ye, Huntly, stay your hand I 

Ho, Gray ! haste, tnm again ! 
If thus ye slay till settin' sun, 

Nae mair the James may reign ! 

Beshrew ye a', we thocht this day 

To prove Alphonso's sword ; 
But Huntly never deigns to please 

The humours o* his lord. 

An' yet, to show our royal routh. 

Be noble Huntly's due 
The woods an' braes o' Badenoch, 

An a' Balquhidder too. 

An' gallant Ogilvie, an' Grant, 

An' Forbes, staunch as steel. 
An' Leslie, too, as stout as true, 

Our clemency may feel. 

But as for Gray, that wilfu' wight, 

We can nae mercy shaw : 
We'll bind him firm this very nicht 

As strait as bands can draw ; 

An' big a keep on Gowrie braes 

Whaur he his wierd may dree, 
An' bonnv Emma Gordon sal 

His gentle jailor be ! " 
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Now gowden peace, wi' kindly ray, 

Qieen ilka Scottish g\en^ 
An' fears nae mair the Douglas name 

Wi* a' his riever men ; 

An' Castle Huntly shaws its toures 

High ower the Tay's blue tide, 
Whaur bonny Emma Grordon wons 

Lord Andrew's ladye bride ! 



summer, thou art lovely ! The blue skies 

Hang o'er the brooding earth with fondest gaze, 
As if they wished their foster-child to rise 

Up to a dose embrace, while earth displays 
An equal love, and bids her blossoms raise 

Their odours heavenward ! How lovely thou. 
In this thy full unclouded noontide blaze. 

Thy speech all promise, and thy glorious brow 
With light and rose-buds wreathed ! Yes, summer ; now, 

Now thou'rt in splendour 1 To thy queenly state 
The woods do homage in their gorgeous flow 

Of varied vesture, and the hills, elate, 
Grow golden 'neath thy smiles! Glens, straths, and 

streams. 
Glance back thy gladness ; and the blue Tay gleams 

In quiet ecstacy ! Translucent Tay ! 
The first, the fondest of my boyhood's themes — 

The highest prized in manhood's ripened day — 
how I joy to wanton thus away 

Upon thy spotless bosom, and to tune 
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My rude lyre to thy graces, though its lay , 

Should never find an echo ! June— sweet June — 
How gay thy fandes fringe the silent shore, 

Where Birkhill's shades eclipse the hlaze of noon (16) 
To twilight dimness ! Scented hawthorns hoar, 

With crowded blossoms — chesnuts' spiry flowers 
Spotting their dark green masses^spreading o'er 

In gay festoons, high arching golden bowers. 
Gaudy labumams— glossy beech trees taU— 

Brave elms, that love the breeze— old ash, that towers 
To dizzy height, the sly rook's airy hall ! 

And like a Druid in the midst of all. 
Peeps out the home of Scrimgeour — once a name 

To cheer the patriot bosom, and appal 
The stoutest foe on Scotland's fields of fame ! 
When Wallace bade her smouldering valour flame, 

As wont, then, Scrimgeour, then was thine the meed 
To rouse the blood-red lion none could tame 
. To full submission ! Ever doomed to bleed. 
And vanquished often, yet unconquered still : 

Not Falkirk's withering field its fate decreed, 
Nor Flodden filled its bitter cup of ill ! 
Though beaten from the plain, the breezy hill 

Tossed high its unbound mane, and gave it pause 
To brace its energies anew, and fill 

The vale with strife, and re-assert the cause 
Of sacred right and violated laws : 

As when brave Carron, on the banks of Spey, 
Beneath its glance first won his king's applause. 

And gained a name which many a glorious day 
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Lived to commemorate I Awaj, away,* 

Hies the light vessel o'er the silvery tide, 
And Balmerinoch's sunny silent hay, (17) 

As fair and peaceful as a new-made hride, 
Now opens to the view its sheltered pride 

Of hamlet sweet and lonely, reverend trees 
Where fancy deems some hermit should ahide, 

So meet their shade for meditative ease. 
Nor wanting there those monuments that please 

And feed the musings of the pensive mind ; 
Grey walls that sigh to twilight's fitful hreeze — 

The work of vanished greatness — lurk hehind 
Those waveless boughs that spread as if to blind 

Pride's degradation — power's nothingness, 
The curse that cleaves where earthly fetters bind 

Religion's wings — mock piety's excess 

In altar gifts, to purchase holiness. 
Without a free-will offering of the heart — 

These, blended with thy sheltered loveliness, 
A soothing influence to the mind impart, 
Raisincr the soul above each little art 

That folly plans to deck her worthless brow ; 
Forcing at will unbidden thoughts to start. 

That brand with vanity man's mightiest show 

Of earth-born excellence ! " Hy, wo I hy, wo ! " 
Bawls out the peasant, as he drives his pair 

Across the furrowed field, nor cares to know 
That once a stately abbey flourished there. 
The pious gift of Emmergarde the fair. 

The lion William's beauteous sainted queen. 

And that her royal dust still slumbers — where ? 

q2 
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Her dust now dimsy peiii^Sy his plooghshare's sheen, J^ 

And jet he*s cweleK ! Yes, pride, thou art mean, . ' 

Mean as a beggar, and th j lies as lile 

And hollow as the fed priest's sigh and smile. 

That won her ridi monifioence to give. 

That she, though dying, might for ever live 

In holy odoors wrapt — entombed, rerered — 

Beneath the sacred pinnacles she rear'd 1 

Now spire, and pinnacle, and priest are g<»ie, 

Nor graye is seen, nor monumental stone — 

All, all is past ! The purchase-price unpaid. 

The erening hymn unsung, the mass unsaid : 

And yet the world moves on as if that dell 

Had nerer echoed to an abbey bell. 

Had ne'er been blest or curs'd with priestly care, 

Or missed or won a royal purse or prayer ! 

The world moves on. What would the good monks then, 

Ere other creeds laid waste their sacred &ne. 

Have said, if told that soon the time would come 

Their power would cease, their oriscms be dumb ? 

To rivet disbelief, they'd try to prove 

That, wanting monks, the world could never move ; 

And yet the world moves on — aye, better &r 

Than when a Pontiff was its guiding star. 

And man could think but as a churchman would, 

Or never think, if for the church's good. 

But not alone, sweet bay, for shrines profaned. 

And ruined altars, art thou known and named. 

East from those walls, upon a rising ground, 

The practised eye can trace a grassy mound 
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Of &shioned shape, that telb that there had been 

More than an abbey blotted from the scene. 

"^^lio has not heard of Balmerino's lord ? 

No stouter heart for Giarlie bared a sword. 

Or poured its life-stream freer ! There his halls, 

His old ancestral home of dark grey walls, 

Bear'd high its antique towers, embossed in trees 

Scarce quivering to the high-wing'd autumn breeze, 

So sti*ong their massive arms. But now the oak 

Has bent submissive to the woodman's stroke ; 

The sinewy ash, the chesnut's stately pride, 

Where long dead lovers met at eventide — 

All, all have past ! As fell the towers away. 

So fell the trees, but not with like decay. 

Neglected, those soon own'd the withering power 

Of dark-brow'd winter's surly sapping shower ; 

But these, like daughters round a parent's bed, 

Who nurse with sorrowing hope his drooping head. 

Nor cease their care till every rite is past. 

When, drooping too, they disappear at last 

From where their childhood grew — so thus they stood 

In love unchanged, in duty unsubdued, 

Till nought was left to guard : then, one by one. 

As mominor shadows in the summer sun 

They passed away — all vanished from the scene — 

Lord, tower, and tree, as though they ne'er had been ! 

The muse may linger in the shade 

And sigh by ruins grey, 
But restless time and restless tide 

May brook no long delay ; 
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For winf s to them the woodknd pride 

Of trees and wOdfloiwen gaj, 
Or bappj home, or cmmbling haO, 
Or bridml song, or funenJ paD — 

Thej cttiDot, will not sta j ! 
On, on thej go ; and with them gfide. 

As fast as e'er thej ma j. 
Oar I^t hearts o'er the waters wide — 

Away but and awaj ! 

The seal may sport the hri^t noontide 
In Wormet's sonny bay, 

The grey gall there on slow wings ^ide 
Around the lire long day ; 

And the salmon leap from its crystal deep 
In wanton sammer play ; 

Bat onward still mast the vessel sweep- 
Away — ^away — away ! 



O 'tis a pleasant thing to be 
Thus borne along the shining sea 
As smoothly as a bird in air, 
And through an element as £ur. 
The seamew floats on graceful wing 
From the fretting wave to the hillside spring. 
But the light seamew, in its snowy pride, 
G>uld never more trim or gracefully glide. 
The seal looks up, and stares aghast. 
As he sees the good ship hurrying past, 
Afraid that its painted bulk may be 
Some rival monster of the sea ! 
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On, on, good ship, as fast as yon may, 

The blue haze hangs o'er Wormet bay : 

So fast have you sped, that the eye eannot see 

Which now is the ash or the chesnat tree ; 

But a dark spot only meets the view, 

Far seen through a veil of ether hue ! 

On, on, proud ship, through the sparkling spray, 

For why should we loiter in Wormet bay ? 

The muse may loiter, but not so you — 
See, Naughton's pines have lessened too, 
Where Kenneth's sword again was bared 
To doom what Luncarty had spared. 
Woodhaven's past — ^a lonely spot. 
Whose look bespeaks a chequered lot^ 
A heartless age, that sighs to feel 
The luckless turn of fortune's wheel ; 
And shining, o'er the starboard bow, 
A cheerful, chaste, romantic row 
Of smiling villas lines the shore 
A rocky long Scotch mile and more ; 
Each nestling 'mid its own gay bower 
Of tree and shrub and trellised flower ! 

The boast of Scotland's tidal streams, 

Thou bright majestic Tay, 
How broad thy placid bosom gleams 

To Invergowrie bay ! 
Yon skiff that quietly leaves the shore 

To skim across thy breast. 
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Most sail, I wot, a leagoe or more 

Before her keel maj rest. 
Now what were Lyon*8 limpid store 

Amid thj waters blue, 
Or all that Tummell*s strength ooold pear. 

Or brattling Braan coold do ? 
Not lazy Isla's sluggish flow. 

Or Eam's nobler tide, 
Gould add one brilliant to the brow 

Of Ocean's buxom bride. 
And soon shall lusty Ocean fold 

His blue-eyed Highland queen, 
By stormy Broughty's ancient hold 

He '11 keep the tryst, I ween I 
And yonder, lonely and dark. 

It rears its aged form. 
Long, long the sailor's guiding mark 

Amid the raging storm. 
Aye, soon thou'lt doff thy bridal weeds. 

My beauteous blue-eyed Tay, 
Thy hills and dells, and glens and meads. 

With all their rich array 
Of trees and flowers, and pleasant songs 

Sung from the woodland spray — 
A roomy vast to thee belongs* 

From henceforth and for aye. 
Where battling tempests shake their lungs 

With a fearful roundelay ; 
And clammy weed/ their tracery spread 
O'er the rocky roof of thy coral bed. 
Far down in the deep green sea, 
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'Mid a sound that murmurs for ever and aye. 
Through the wearj night and the restless daj — 

Alas, and woe is me I 
Far better it were you still should stay 
And bask the laughing hours away 
In sunny Invergowrie bay. 
To listen the songs that the little birds sing. 
And the trilling fall of the hillside spring. 
To kiss the flowers that bend to tip 
The freshness of thy dewy lip ! 
Ah, no I thou art onward, onward still, 
Kor car'st for the breath of the balmy hill, 
"With its humming bees and heather bloom — 
Poor wilful thing of love and doom 1 
It is thus I have seen a guileless May 

Rush smiling to a churlish bi*east. 
Nor smile again, but live to pray 

That death would send her rest ! 
Then stay, fair gentle river, stay, 
Nor pass sweet Invergowrie bay ! 

A battle-field without a stone 

To note where patriots fought and fell, 
A rude grey cairn all alone 

In desert moor or silent dell, 
That tells of half-forgotton strife 

For hearth and home, long long ago. 
To generous sympathies are rife 

With images that force the flow 
Of the heart's spring-tide to a gush 

That nerves the arm and fires the brow, 
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While noblest aspirations rush 

From the big soul in words that glow ' 
With active fire ; nor may the tongue 

Of chilly age a coldness keep ; 
Alike the charm, with old and young, 

Oan light the eye and flush the cheek, 
And rouse the spirit till it speak - 

With hero haughtiness, and make 
• The feeble arm with sudden sweep * 

Show wonders for its country's sake ! 

But when we look upon the pile — 

A fluted shaft or pillar'd dome — 
The record of some patriot's toil 

For liberty and home, 
Each footstep of whose glorious race 
The historic muse delights to trace — • 
Whose fame makes proud the cottage hearth 
To boast the land that gave him birth — 
Or gaze upon some hall or grove. 

Like thine, fair Gamperdown, (18) 
That marks alike a country's love 

And hero's just renown — 
That names the battle-field that's named 

With pride in history's page. 
That rose the proud home of the famed, 

The glory of his age — 
Then fresher still the generous gush 

Flows through the swelling heart. 
The cheeks with deeper crimson flush. 

Nor shames the tear to start, 
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The noblj proud exalting tear 
Which patriots never need to fear, 
That tells no coward tale, but shows 
How well the heart would aid the blows 

The brawny willing arm could wield, 
When shouting squadrons fiercely close 

Upon a battle-field— 
Where ruthless tyranny haJB met 
As good a sword and keenly set. 
As stout an arm as ere withstood 
The madness of its wasteful mood — 
A soul that dares, in death's despite, 
To fall or to obtain the right. 
Or, like his sire, save for his son 
The free-bom bliss his fathers won ! 

Fair mansion, in some distant day — 

Perhaps when Britain's blazing sun 
Is sof^ned to a fainter ray, 

And vengeance is begun 
To whet the sword against her fame. 

Or rather sheath the blade 
That's left her nothing but a name — 
Aye, scarce, perhaps, one wish to claim 

Meet honour for the dead — 
Then may the wandering pilgrim here. 

Thus leaning o'er the tide. 
Give to the past a generous tear, 

A tear of grief and pride : 
Pride for the glorious past, and grief 

That thus should flit away 
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llan*i ^ories, like a withered leaf 

Sho<^ from a worthless ^raj I 
And as he ejes thj moolderiDg walls 

Deserted, grey and cold. 
And calls to mind their joyous halls 

In the vanished years of old, 
His heart, perchance, may breathe a song 

In honour of thy brighter day, 
And, as his light skiff glides along, 

Thus weave the heartfelt lay. 

There's beauty still on Gowrie's fields, and gladness on the 

breen; 
Still summer swells her golden store, and bends her orchard 

trees; 
The hills — the heath-crown'd hills of yore— are just the same 

to view, 
As when the free-bom Briton's tread dash'd off their morning 

dew; 
And still in light the noble Tay rolls onward to the main. 
Alike to her the conqueror's sword or tyrant's clankless chain : 
She scorns them both. But not so thou, gray ivy'd Camper* 

down. 
Thy beauty withered like a leaf beneath a despot's frown ! 



Alas the day, when Britain's sun shone fsr o'er land and 
Her foot upon a hundred thrones, her watchword liberty — 
When tyrants trembled at her name, and shouting bondsmen 

gave 
Olad welcome to her glorious flag across the ocean ware ! 
Ah, then, how princely was her state, how proud her fearless eye. 
With mercy fluttering o'er her crest, and justice smiling by ; 



\- - 
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While busj art, with seieoee link'd, bora np her rojal train. 
And learning strewed her path with flowers, and gave her deeds 
to fame! 

Then poets sang of qaenchless light around her regal brow 
Throngh endless years of matchless might. What say those 

dreamers now ? 
Their harps are mate, or only Strang to salt a tyrant's ear. 
Bat jet at times a tane will start that tyrants hate to hear: 
How Wallace bled — how foaght the Brace-HK> run these 

ancient lays — 
Or latter chiefs made good the fame of Scotland's warrior days, 
rWhen Britain's sons nnited strove to goard her triple crown, 
AndDoncan tamed old Holland's prideby stormy Camperdown. 

O, Inst of luxury and wealth, what erils crowd thy train. 
When Tirtue hates to give by stealth, and only gives to gain — 
When smooth-tongued charity demands for every deed ap- 
plause. 
And justice robs without a blush when Justified by laws; 
When patriot poverty is press'd till sternly taught to feel 
No darker direr woe for them can flash from foemen's steel — 
Then comes the high-coursed curse to crush both coronet and 

crown. 
While Blenheim sinks, and ivy creeps o'er mouldering Cam- 
perdown I 



And was it so, old ocean's queen ? Did freedom's goddess gii 
Who broke the fetters of the slave, and bade the nations live- 
No other meed than toil and tears — a worse than felon's doom — 
To her own children, till they prayed a prison or a tomb 
Would hide their wretchedness? Oh, yesl the ready head 

. and hand 
That wrought her greatness till she grew the boast of every 
land, 
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Theta won ber looni, wbo won fbr her her glorj and renown. 
Till ocean's wide expanse became one tropbied Gamperdown ! 

Till time and tide and seasons grew obedient to her wiU, 
And distance rushed on wings of flame her mandates to fulfil. 
These won her scorn. Bat not so those that led the mazj 

dance, 
Or taught her ears to Ioto the lajs of Italj and France ! 
For them she trampled to the dust the learned, good, and brave, 
And grudged the famine-stricken throng the luznrj of a grave; 
On them she layisbed all her stores, for them she lost her 

crown- 
Alas for those who noblj bled bj stormj Camperdown I . . - 

Hark, bark I it is a peasant's song hx wafted o'er the tide— 
A sweet love-laj, and sung perchance to please his listening 

bride I 
Aje, that is well ! What boots it him whoe'er his lord may be? 
Sing on and toil ! He is the best who pays the highest fee I 
Let nobles war who win by war; be't thine to toil and sing ; 
What brings them wealth and fame, to thee can nought but 

sorrow bring. 
Recal to mind thy famished sires, nor grudge their old renown. 
For luckless were the wreaths they won by stormy Camper- 
down I 

And yet, to think a peasant Scot should serye a foreign lord — 
That Britain's spirit ere should crouch beneath a foreign 

sword — 
Oh, had her chiefs, in that her day of greatness, dared to do 
What justice bade and pity urged, none might her power 

subdue ! 
Then had her navies, still unmatched, dashed through the 

ocean foam, 
And free-born Britons still have claimed in every clime a home. 
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And sweet had shone the summer son o'er many a tower and 

town, 
Whose ruins mourn their glories goue, like thine, old Cam- 

perdown ! 

And now, farewell I Night's silent wing folds slowly o'er thj 

face; 
The thrush has ceased her CTeniog song, and sought a resting 

place 
Amid thy chamhers, where the owl flits like a shadow by, 
And hoots to hear from broken Tsult the fox-cub's playful cry! 
Farewell, old pile ! from thee I learn what others well may fear. 
And thus prophetic gire my home one single sorrowing tear. 
Proud is her boast, and proudest states must tremble at her 

frown-— 
But better, brayer hearts ne'er bled than those at Camperdown I 

Fair Milnfield's woods are far behind, 
Deep mirror'd in the murmuring river, 

Where, joyous to the summer wind, 

Their leafy broad boughs bend and shiver ; 

And sunny, chaste Balrudderj, too, 

Is lessening in the lengthening view ; 

While, nearer, modest Benvie's name 

Is heard to crave its meed of fame — 

No dubious fame from legends old 

Of demons fell and warriors bold, 

Or pensive love, or wizard spell. 

In twilight bower or haunted dell : 

Her*s is a higher, nobler claim. 

For Benvie boasts a Flayfair's name, 

And points the spot and notes the mom 

When Scotland's gifted son was borD| 
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Whose ^irit traced the hidden Am 
That warps through nature's Tast domain — 
The links that lighten and control 
And bind in one the glorious whole 1 
And higher still, and far away, 
May yet be seen the House of Gray, 
Deep bosomed in a doud of boughs, 
The picture of a felt repose. 
And there, upon the sloping side 
Of that steep hill that dips the tide. 
Stands Invergowrie mansion, where 

Once stood the Roman in his might, 
And watched the Caledonian spear 

Gleam yengeance from each bristled height. 
Intent, by reckless force or guile. 
To ¥rin the camp of Catermyle. 

Now nigged rocks on either side 
In narrower channel bound the tide ; 
And Tills and cots, 'mid clustering trees, 
"Where toil, unnerved, courts quiet ease, 
Fast thickening, crowd the terraced strand. 
Like work of an enchanter's wand — 
So fast, so thick, that scarce the eye 
Their varied beauties may descry. 
Far less the 'wildered muse rehearse 
Each anxious claim in fitting verse : 
For ere, well-pleased, she could survey 
The airy charms of high Balgay, 
Or point Blackness, where, scarcely seen, 
She lurks behind her beeches green— 
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The home, as ancient books have told, 
Of many a knight and warrior bold. 
Whose loyal swords won high renown 
For Scotland's king and Scotland's crown — 
Full many a lovely vill is gone, 
Unseen, unnoticed, and unknown. 
That well had won, on ample lawn, 
Where reverend elms obscure the dawn, 
And twilight shuns the blazing day. 
The willing tribute of my lay. 

The air is breathless, and the sky 
Unclouded, like an angel's eye. 
Looks kindly down. The water, too. 
As bright and beautifully blue, 
As loving and as stainless, shows 
In its clear depth a sun that glows 
As brilliant as the burning one 
That rules unclouded and alone 
The wide cerulean I How calm ! 
The green hills, basking in the balm 
Of countless flowers, rear up their heads, 
As conscious of the bliss he sheds ! 
All, all is ecstasy ! But, lo I 
The vessel shoreward turns her prow, 
And full before the straining eyes 
At once Alectum's towers arise ! 
Old, old Alectum ! Welcome — hail ! 

Boethius' home, and Commerce' pride, (19) 
Whose thousand prows court every gale 

That fans or swells the ocean wide I 



■ . % 
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HjuI to tby crowded pilliir'd pUes, ' ...T 

Like ancient altaSra smoking high, 
Thj nuurts where trade unwearied toils 

To win thjloFO a rich supply 
Of bravest gifts ! How brightly fly 

Thy gay flags o'er the polish'd pines 
That crowd thy forest port, and ply 

Its traffic to a thousand climes — 
Where'er the blazing day-beam shines 

On tropic grove or arctic shore, 
Amid Madeira's purpled vines. 

Or frozen Zembla's icebergs hoar. 
For thee the rude Buss swells his store. 

And greets afar thy welcome sail, 
And farthest Zealand, 'mid the roar 

Of lonely waters, joins to hail 
Thy pendant o'er the sleepless sea. 

And crops with joy each flaxen vale. 
To knit the bonds of peace with thee. 
Old, ever-faithful, fair Dundee ! 

Aye " bonnie," as some bard has sung ; 
For, olden though thy grey locks be. 

Thy lusty form is ever young, 
With healthful cheek and hopeful tongue. 

And energies that never tire : 
In vain may Time essay thee wrong, 

To quench thy quenchless fire. 

That bums to strengthen, not expire ! 
How calm thy giant limbs repose 
In conscious smiling power, that knows 

No thought or wish but to aspire 
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To be for aye what thoa hast been, 

Confessed afar, for many a day, 
The boast of ocean's Highland queen. 

The broad majestic Tay! 

Taodunum — sacred hill of yore — 

And old Alectum's guardian still, 
Whose broad feet bound her palac'd shore. 

Whose sides are gem'd with many a vill. 
How strange the stories thou could'st tell 

In fancy's ear of olden days, 
'Bout Romans, Picts, and Northmen fell. 

The themes of long-forgotten lays. 
And dost thou, ancient hill, recall 

The time a foundering, storm-tossed bark 
Sought safety near thy castle wall. 

Whose black rocks opened like an ark 
To give her welcome ? Then arose 

Yon old tower to the Virgin's name. 
High o'er the waving forest boughs 

Which murmured back the loud acclaim 
That hailed its finished height I Ah, well 
The solemn pageantries — the swell 
Of the loud hallelujahs — still 
Thou canst remember, ancient hill ; 
And well recall the olden lay. 
Though silent now for many a day. 
That told of distant trophies won 
By Scotland's princely Huntingdon — 
Long ere the arm of Wallace wight 
Had calm'd young Selby's Saxon spite, 
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Or Edward's hosts, or fell Montrose', 

Or Cromwell's, heap'd her cup of woes — 

When rape and rain, blood and flame. 

Had scarcely left her but a name 

And smould'ring mounds, to mark where stood 

The pride of Taj's broad ocean flood. 

Old, old Dundee I That lay is long 

And rough, as suits an ancient song ; 

But lest perchance its uncouth chimes 

Might grate the ear of modem times. 

The muse, scarce willing, would essay 

To prune its rugged shoots away, 

That all may list, and, listening, know 

The deeds of days long long ago ! 

iK(ng Sabfo. 

Our prince has girded on his sword and hied him o'er the 

faem — 
Now, Virgin blether, guard him weel, an' bring him safely 

hame! 
To win the haly tomb o' Christ frae ruthless Paynim band 
Our prince has girded on his sword, an' left braid Scotland's 

strand. 

In vain fair Maud does nought but weep, an' tear her gowden 

hair I 
** Than for to fight the infidel, he has no other care I 
Our bridal bed is still unspread — O Mother, guard him weel : 
But may my fause lord feel the smart forsaken lovers feel !" 

*'Now hold your tongue, thou fair ladje, now hold your 

tongue, I pray ; 
What is thy love to Jesu's love, now gentle ladye say ; 
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Tfaj I0T6 is BiQ an' soon maj tjne, but Jesn's lasts for aje; 
What priest has bless'd, it weel becomes the proudest to obey." 

** Now wae betide ihj tongue, vile priest, that made mj gude 

lord gae, 
For his is a' the skaith, I wot, and thine is a* the fee. 
Te bid the brave to battle boune, yet shun baith toil and pain : 
O Mother, shield my truant lord, and send him hame again ! " 

When moons had waned an' suns had set a towmonth an' a 

day. 
Before the castle gate there stood an aged Palmer grey : 
" Now Christ thee save, thou fair ladye, an' a' that's thine be 

blest ! 
O feed the poor for Jesn's sake, and bid the weary rest." 

** An' hast thou seen my ain gude lord, now hoary Palmer say. 
For thoa hast been in Palestine ; then tell me a', I pray. 
How fought my princely Huntingdon, an' will he soon come 

hame, 
An' is the haly sepulchre now free from Paynim shame?" 

^ I saw the Richard couch his lance, I saw the Huntingdon 
Charge with the chivalry of France on the plains of Ascalon, 
While 'Victory, victory!' was their shout, as fast the Pay- 
nim s fell ; 
But when thy lord comes hame, kind dame, I mayna, canna 
tell. 

Alas I the haly sepulchre is trod by Maumads still. 
An' still the Crescent shines undimmed on haly Sion hill I 
Till these be won frae Saracen, an' cleans'd by Christian prayer, 
To sigh for hame or sigh for dame nae trusty knight may 
dare." 

When moons had waned an' suns had set a towmonth an' a day, 
A weary Palmer sought the gate as fell the gloamin' grey. 
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"Coma toll me, Palmer, quickly toll, for thoa my lord hast 

seen, 
How foQgbt my princely Huntingdon, an' will he soon be 

hamef" 

''Alas, alas, fair gentle dame ! alas, an' woe is me I 
Sad is the tale for lady's ear that I maun toll to thee I 
The flower o' Scotland's chivalry, by traitor fraud an' guile, 
Sighs a' alane for love an' hame in Moslem dungeon Tile!" 

The ladye scream'd, the ladye raved, an' tore her gowden hair. 

** Ob, bad he died the gallant death that gude knigbto proudly 
dare, 

I then had gloried in my grief! Alas, my princely lord. 

Why fight for heaven, if this the meed that waits the Chris- 
tian's sword t " 

" Now baud your tongue, thou ladye fair, thy words are words 

o' sin. 
For sorrows aft afflict the just that Jesu died to win. 
Kneel to our haly Mother blest — to her mak' a' your plain — 
She loTes to ease a broken heart, an' bush a lady's mane." 

« Now bring to me my breviary, an' bring to me my beads, 
An' bring my own Madonna dear, but an' my mourning weeds ; 
Unbraid my hair, my maidens fair — throw bye my gowden 

kame^ 
I'll mind nae care but haly prayer till my gude lord comes 

hame." 

When moons had waned an' suns had set a towmonth an' a day, 
The ladye dreamt she saw a ship rock in St. Andre's bay. 
The wind was loun', the sky was clear, an' the face o' the 

ocean deep 
Was sweet as the face o' a bonny bairn when smiling through 

its sleep. 
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^' Nov Mints thee savo, thou gallant ship, an' guido thee on 

thy way, 
An' gude St. Andre guard thee weel across the faithless bay!" 
But as she prayed the Virgin look'd outowre a cloud an' 

frown'd, 
An' black, black grew the sweltering wave, wi' crimpled snaw- 

faem crown'd ! 

An' wi' a sough the mustering winds rush'd through the 

thickening gloom. 
An' piercing shrieks, o'er thunder crash, rose like the wail o' 

doom; 
While, fitfu' as the lightnings flash'd, the gallant ship was 

seen, 
Wi' shatter'd sails and broken masts, the fiery waves between ! 

Again she rose — again she reel'd — again the lightnings flew — 
"O Mary, mother!" cried a voice amid her shrieking crew. 
'"Tis he!" the ladye scream'd, an' woke — to hear the tem- 
pests blaw. 
That howl*d in angry gusts, which shook her firmest castle wa'. 

An' mad alang the murky sky the sheeted lightnings glared. 
An' loud alang the rifting woods the deafening thunders 

raired; 
While heavy fell the battering rain frae skies baith mirk an' 

grey. 
As if the angry dawning still was grappling wi' the day. 

" Ho, warder! trusty warder, ho ! look far o'er dale an' down. 
An' bid the houseless shelter here— knight, squire, or villain 

loun!" 
*' Nae wanderers, lady, high or low, may risk the storm to*day; 
But saints forfend yon gallant ship in dark St. Andre's 

bay!" 
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The ladje scream'd, the ladye pray'd, an' tore her gowden 

hair— 
''O Virgin Qaeen of heaven, list a wedded rirgin's prayer ! 

save, O save the gallant ship — an' here, on bended knee, 

1 vow to bnild thee mony a fane^ an' mony a rich abbeye I 

Ho, warder, ho ! how fares the ship ?" *' She's past the faith- 
less bay, 

An' wi' the rising tide has turned her dark prow to the Tay — 

Saints, how she scuds !" " Mother dear, now thine be a' 
my fee. 

If that ye save the ship an' bring my gude lord back to me!" 

Ho, warder, ho! how fares the ship?" "She nears safe 
Broughty Bay!" 

*' Haste to the shore, my vassals a' — away, away, away I 

Nor thunder heed, nor fireslaught's glare, nor blasts, nor bat- 
tering rain — 

Haste to the strand, my merry men a', your gude lord's come 
again I" 

They strain, they strive — knight, squire, an' groom — bat fore- 
most o' the thrang, 

Like feathery cloud through wintry gloom, the ladye shoots 
alang; 

An' now she sees, through faem an' spray, her loved lord wave 
his hand. 

An' now he faulds her sinking form 'mid thousands on the 
strand I 

The storm is hush'd — the sky is clear — the thunders cease to 
rair — 

But hark I what distant shouts are these that shake the set- 
tled air ? 

The king frae Aberbrothwick hastes, wi' a' his royal train. 

To welcome hame, in princely state, his brother o'er the main. 
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^ii no for bauld Alexis' land these thickening plaudits ring : 
*<God save the royal Huntingdon, aald Scotland's sainted king! 
Alexis died — God rest his saull — as dawned the morning 

sheen — 
An' hail, all hail, our rojal Maud, auld Scotland's pious queen ! " 

But while the shores, wi' deafening shouts, through all their 

caverns ring. 
To Mary, Queen of Heaven, blest, all lowly bends the king — 
" Since, gracious Ladye, thou hast set my feet frae thraldom 

free. 
An' safely brought our sinking bark across the stormy sea — 

An' gi'en my widowed heart a queen — my houseless head a 

crown — 
An' made the Paynim's slave a king o'er lands of old renown — 
A princely guerdon thine shall be, in many a costly shrine, 
A' fitly dower'd wi' richest gifts, for Jesu's sake an' thine ! 

An' first, upon that wooded height, o'erlooking mony a mile 
O' field an' wave, to Mary's name shall rise a noble pile. 
Whose stately form to other times shall mark thy sovereign 

power. 
An' bind to thee the sinking heart in trouble's trying hour. 

An' far an' near, o'er strath an' tide, shall sacred turrets 

shine. 
An' green Lindores, by Eam's side, shall show a princely shrine: 
Where'er thy votary owns a rood o' waving harvest land. 
To Mary's name, for Jesu's sake, a sacred fane shall stand!" 

An' soon was seen St. Mary's tower rise o'er the forest trees. 
An' soon was heard the vesper hymn swell on the morning 
breeze. 
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While ilianj a priett^ in bolj ebaont, at matin hour vonld 

sing, 
** Qudt Mother bless, for Jesa's sake, aald Scotland's sainted 

king! 

An' like a tree by rowing bums, whose leares are ever green, 
An' bears its fruit in fitting time, bless Mand, our pions 

queen! 
For thee an' thine, an' mother kirk, she's gi'en baith dower 

an' fee — 
O feud the flower that smells sae sweet wi' rarest sanctity! 

An' for our saintly sovereign's sake, still bless our sheltering 

shore. 
An' may its rocks in future times thus shelter thousands more 
O' stately ships, a' bravely stored across the deep green sea. 
Till future ages wondering find a Tarsus in Dundee !" 



®oncltt0ion« 

How coolingly the breeze plays round thy brow, 
Taodunum, and its treasures of the past ; (20) 
And here on grassy mound, raised long ago 
By unknown warriors, for some purpose vast, 
Of fence or sway, forgotten, too, at last, 
I sit me down ! How strangely one feels 
Amid those circling heaps, like shadows cast 
Across a waste — a somethinor that reveals 
An unguessed presence near that something else conceala ! 

How would the landscape show in those old days 
So memorised — all forest, firth, and fen, 
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Bat hut or hall — so he of old books says ; 

And if 'tis trae, how great the change since then ! 

No more the battle-shouts of savaore men 

o 

King o'er the vale ! On every side arise 
Fair peaceful homes, and fields of waving grain. 
Looking fond wishes to the doating skies, 
Each brooding love for each in speechless ecstasies ! 

Dundee, thy din is silent here. The dang 
Of ponderous hammers, and the ceaseless sound 
Of mighty engines, on whose heavings hang 
The weal of multitudes — the stunnin? round 
Of myriad spindles, shaking the firm ground — 
Trade's restless tramp— the sailors' loud " Ye-ho ! " 
Are voiceless all, as hushed in sleep profound : 
Nought tells of noisy bustle but its show — 
Sails, smoking chimneys round, and hurryings to and fro ! 

'Tis a strange motley sight, but grand withal — 
Ten thousand crowded homes, so pent and piled 
Incongruous, jarring roofs, and chimneys tall — 
Red, blue, and grey — and all so grimly soiled. 
Towers, churches, steeples, pressed upon and coiled 
By winding labyrinths of huddled walls 
And glistening windows, where the eye is foiled 
To trace out order ; for where'er it falls 
Are houses, houses still — spires, chimney-stalks, and halls* 

Beyond is simple beauty steeped in light. 
The golden light of summer's brilliant sky. 

b2 
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How smootlilj rests the broad Taj, and how bright. 
With all its drowsy sails slow gliding by. 
How still the Fifean hills — how lovingly 
Along their feet yon villas skirt the tide. 
And ancient Port-on-Craig shines hopefully, 
With her white towers, the midnight sailor's guide— 
And far St. Andrews' fanes loom o'er the waters wide. 

And there basks Broughty and its ruined strength, 
Dark frowning by the wave, triumphant long 
O'er storm and war, but Time triumphs at last. 
And soon its walls must mingle in the throng 
Of vanished ¥rrecks, and only live in song 
Or olden tale of Scotland's warrior day. 
When high, defiant, rose her bulvearks strong, 
To keep the plundering Vikingur at bay. 
And guard with worthy trust her fondly-treasured Tay. 

The Tay — the Ocean — there their waters meet 
And blend in unity ! Old mighty main, 
Now let thy murmurs sound a welcome meet. 
And all thy tangled caves repeat the strain ! 
So fair a bride may well make monarch vain — 
The peerless daughter of the Grampian wild — 
The prized and praised is thine without a stain ! 
Holl far thy locks in light — no mountain child 
Ere shone so brightly pure, so gladsome, and so mild ! 

And thou art joyous Ocean ! All thy waves, 
Far stretching into dimness, are at rest. 
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And glancing back tbe sunny light that laves 
The unheard heavings of thy giant breast. 
Old mighty main ! Man feels he's but a jest 
While gazing on thee even in the hour 
Of this thy calm ; but when dark tempests crest 
With foam thy billows, then how dread thy power ! 
O, ever smile as now, like love in summer bower ! 

The song that rose in gladness sinks in grief! 
Fair Tay, thou'rt beautiful, but most unkind ! 
Though weak its numbers, was there nought but death 
To recompense my love ? I tried to bind 
A chaplet round thy brow, and thou hast twined 
For mine a cypress wreath ! My fair, my gay, 
My glad-souled boy ! and didst thou, trusting, find 
Her lauded charms were trustless ? Away ! 
A shadow's o'er thee now, ingrate but glorious Tay I 
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NOTES TO CANTO V. 

1. 
Poor Bethune! loved and early hit, — P. 308. 
The plain-looking house, of two storeys, immediatelj beneaUi 
the highest craig above Newburgh, was the residence of John 
Bethune, the author of a posthumous volume of poems, chiefly 
of a religious character, and evincing no common share of 
poetical talent. They were introduced to the world by his 
brother, Alexander, with a very interesting biography of their 
humble author, from which it appears that he was only one 
day at school; that his laborious boyhood was followed by a 
sickly and even more laborious manhood ; and yet, amid all 
the toils and privations of his adverse lot, he composed the 
poems referred to ; was joint author, with his brother, of a 
Tolc^^e, entitled Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry y 
and another on Practical Economy, both of which were welcom- 
ed by the public press with strong commendations ; that he 
contributed tales for the light periodical literature of the day; 
and, to crown all, that he died, in 1839, at the early age of 
twenty-seven. His brother, Alexander, who was a common 
labourer, and his senior, followed him to the grave about two 
years after. Since then, a complete edition of their joint literary 
labours have been published. Both were men of high moral feel- 
ing and unaffected piety — characteristics which express them- 
selves, although unobtrusively, throughout their pages. In 
their prose style of composition (Alexander was no poet), there 
is scarcely a difference; and the leading features of both are 
vigorous sound sense, expressed in a kindly spirit and in lan- 
guage which, for terseness and elegance, might justly entitle a 
scholar to the praise of fine writing, 

2. 

How cheerless look the clustered piles 
0/ shapeless ruins there, — P. 310. 
The ruins of the Abbey of Lindores, which was founded by 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, in 1178, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, are seen on a gentle elevation a few hundred yards 
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from the rirer. Lawrence, one of its abbots, was inquisitor in 
Scotland in the beginning of the fifteenth eentaij, and con- 
demned the martyrs, Resbj and Crawar, to the flames. Darid, 
Duke of Bothsaj, eldest son of Robert the Second, who was 
starred to death in Falkland Palace, was brought bj night and 
buried there; and the last of the Black Douglasses, that power- 
fnl border family, which for a long period awed even the 
throne itself, ended his days there a prisoner^ and received 
sepulture within its precincts. There is a stone coffin, near 
the north-east comer of the ruins, which is pointed out as the 
receptacle of one or other of them. The matrix of the seal 
of the abbey was found some years ago, and within the last 
twelve years a gold seal-riog was turned up by a plough near 
the north wall. The seal is an amethyst, and the whole as 
perfect and brilliant as if newly manufactured. The monas- 
tery was burnt down, like many more, at the Reformation, by, 
''not the gentlemen, neither of them that were earnest profes- 
sors, but the rascal multitude," as John Knox says of the de- 
stroyers of those at Perth. 

3. 
Old Clatehari'Craig, well do I know 
Each rugged seam that tears thy breast, — P. 314. 
Behind, and a little to the east of the ruins of Lindores, is 
Clatchart, or Clach-ard, the high stone or rock. It presents a 
moral front of about 400 feet. Sibbald, the old historian of 
Fife, and historiographer to Charles the Second, says, that a 
eastle anciently crowned its summit, and the easily traced 
vestiges of old entrenchments still surround it. At one time 
it was literally swarming with daws, white owls, and hawks of 
all descriptions ; but in the spring of the year in which the 
Secedersand Burghers joined and formed the United Secession 
Church, the whole, from some cause or other, left it and took 
to other quarters — the daws choosing their future home in 
Mugdrum rookery, a circumstance that gave rise to much jok- 
ing at the time. Since then the rock has been almost desert- 
ed, two or three pairs of hawks and owls being its only inhabi- 
tants. Even the corbie, a resident for ages, appears to have 
bade it a final farewell. The " Ha, or High, Post,** a huge 
square pillar, and about 70 feet in height, was blown down to 
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make room for the Ediabargh and Perth Railwaj in 1846. 
The Tod's Road U a chasm near the middle of the rock, and 
nmninf from top to bottom. It was once famoas as the re- 
treatinf place of foxes, when, instead of these creatures being 
pnrsned by moonted caraliers in red coats, alternate detach- 
ments of all and sundrj were tamed out to ** hunt the tod on 
Tuesdaj." 

4. 
Or viewed bdaw, whore, ruined, stood 
Old Denmiln in its heart-ttruek mood, — P. 315. 
This small but interesting ruin is about 300 yards or so 
from the east end of Clatchart, but hid from riew by an inter-. 
Tening rock, saTe at one spot where a momentary glimpse is 
obtained of it. For a long period the Balfours of Denmiln 
were noted for bravery in the battle field, as well as high liter- 
ary attainment. Sir James Balfour received the lands from 
James the Second for good services, and fell at the battle of 
Roxburgh. Sir John was the last who fell before his Sove- 
reign on the fatal field of Flodden. Sir Michael was comp- 
troller of the household of Charles the First. Sir James, his 
eldest son, designated of Kinnaird, was Lord-Lyon-King-at- 
Arms, "and a most noted antiquary," as Sibbald says, and 
author of Annals of Scotland, published in two Tolumes in 
1825; he died in 1657. Of Sir Andrew, Sibbald says, ''he 
was a very learned physician, and first introduced the study 
of natural history." He was likewise the founder of the 
Edinburgh Botanical Gardens, and wrote the first Pharmaco- 
peia published in Britain. Although Sir Andrew boasted of 
600 descendants of his father being alive in his time, the 
second or third generation after him saw the family extinct, 

6. 

SliU stands the ever-famous stone ' 
The good gyr-falcon perched upon, — P. 317. 
Turning to the Carse of Gowrie, the spot where this famed 
stone is to be found is the hail-yard of a cottage close on the 
east side of the wood that surrounds Pitfour. Like Cross 
Macduff, the affair that it commemorates has given room for 
much learned disquisition. For many hundreds of years the 
story about the rise of the Hays was supported by a large. 
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Nov tlus TcniM «f Um 
itKlf has b«ft m 4mbMU wicm, vkite Ae &CC of WiUiui Iat- 
tog gnmUd. ike charter pioTes aeihuig against the old 
tire, as that ■echoi «f secariag property vas aevl j 
ed — Malcwii CawsBnts hariaf, to please his Xonaa 
eoouMBced the ptaeliee, vhich the naftire chieCi slovlj M» 
lowed epi, aad for the first tiae reeeired charters for laadt 
hj their aaccstors for generatioos. Bat vhUe Untt 
is of no eooacqncnce, the fiict that in the oldeil 
charters the steae is called Saxum Faieomif^ points lo soi s 
thtnf ; and it is no less strikiof , that the stoij itself ezisled 
for ages in the same shape in which we find it, without its 
troth heinf once called in qoestion, eren bj those whoaa it 
mostlj cooecrsed — the descendants of those Norman HxjM^ 
whose high hleod, one woold think, wonld hsTo repndiated the 
fidse tale as soon as broached, instead of consenting to ow^ 
their greatness to a Scotch peasant. It is said, &rther, Untt 
the Terj aheorditj of the story gives the lie to its credibili^; 
bat this is an assertion rerj difficult to prore, for how can we 
decide as to what was absord and what not, in times so reeM>te 
and dilTereot from the present, that we know less abont theas 
than we do of the mountains of the moon. Those who liYcd 
400 years sgo— whose modes of warfare, manners, and en«» 
toms, were, by many degrees, more nearly assimilated to thoee 
of the period treated of— might have been passable jadgea 
in the matter, and they not only failed in perceiring its ah» 
surdities, but took the whole for gospel — a strong presump* 
tion, at least, that the story is not so ridiculous as keen* 
sighted modems would hold out. 

From the spot where the stone stands, a ridge of higher 
ground stretches about three miles eastward to the Tillage 
of Enrol. Errol Park, or the House of Errol, the property 
and residence of Captain John James Allen, Esq. is polnl« 
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ed out by a tower rising above the trees immediatelj oa 
the west side of the Tillage. It was long possessed bj the 
leading branch of the ftunilj of Hay, who derired their title 
of Earl of Errol from it ; but a course of high liTing, In 
the reign of Charles the First, compelled the then proprie- 
tor to resign the home of his fathers, with all its iioao-hal- 
lowed associations, into the hands of another. The fiiejB," 
howcTer, another portion of the royal gift, and stretching over 
a considerable extent of country to the east of the Tillage, is 
itill the property of the "Laird of Mugdrum," DaWd Balfour 
Hay, Esq. Murrie is hid from Tiew by the ridge of high 
ground referred to. Within the park is an artificial mound 
80 feet diameter, and 20 feet in height, called Law Knowe.or 
Knoll. Both top and bottom are surrounded with turf walls. 
At a considerable distance is another, to which an aTenue of 
old oaks lead in a straight line, called Gallowflat. Their names 
sufficiently point out their respectiTC purposes in the days of 
old. Murrie is the property of James Milne Teaman, Esq. 

6. 
And where is Megginch. — P. 318. 
Megginch Castle, formerly belonging to the Hays, and now 
the property and residence of Captain William Drummond, 
is situated a full mile north from the village of ErroL It is 
dated a.d. 1575. Admiral Sir Adam Drummond saw some 
good serTice in the Navy. He was at Rodney's relief at Gib- 
raltar, and in the subsequent action of 1780. He also served 
as Lieutenant in Duncan's celebrated Tictory of Camperdown. 
In 1798 and 1799, he commanded the Bulldog at Alexandria 
and in the Bay of Naples. He also assisted at the capture of 
Sen Leon, and took a French privateer in 1808 on the Irish 
coast. He died on the 3d May, 1849. The family are descend- 
od from Sir Malcolm Drummond, who was Lord of Concraig 
in the reign of David the Second, 

7. 

Old Errol, jtut the same as you. 
As pleasant and as tame, — P. 320. 
Srrol enjoys a delightful situation, and with its fine church 
lorms a leading attraction in the landscape, being within a 
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half-mile only of the riTer, and oecnpying an elevation of 116 
feet ahoTe high water; bnt the taste of its inhabitants has 
done little in aid of its natural advantages. Its present name 
is said to be derived from the Gaelic JE7ar-tu/— eastern land- 
mark; and should the Taj and Earn have met at Polgavie, 
instead of Invergowrie, as tradition has it, the appellation 
must have been verj appropriate. In the low ground, im- 
mediately to the east and north of the village, great quantities 
of shells are found about 15 or 16 feet below the surface. Sea- 
side, as its name implies, skirts the river, and is the property 
of the Glover Incorporation, Perth. It boasts a fine old or- 
chard, and among its pear-trees shows one with a trunk nine 
feet in circumference, at fifteen feet from the ground. The 
interior, however, is so completely decayed, that a man can 
walk through it; nevertheless, it still bears fruit. 

8. 
And yonder with hit glancing een. 

And bull-dog head to tly and tame. — P. 322. 
At this distance down the river seals begin to get rife, and 
give great annoyance to salmon fishers, especially when fish 
are scarce. Often when the net is little more than half-out of 
the boat, eowie will rise a few yards off in its wake, and giving 
the poor helpless rower one of the most provokingly familiar 
and nnderstandable looks imaginable, deliberately throw his 
huge bulk over the fioat, in spite of cries and the pelting 
of stones, and in a minute or two will again show himself on 
the surface, a hundred yards' distance or so, with a grilse or 
salmon in his paws, which he plays with as a kitten does a 
monse, throwing it up in the air, and performing all the antics 
with It that his tantalizing ingenuity can devise, while, at the 
same time, his roguish eyes are enjoying the maddened but 
impotent gesticulations of the incensed fishermen. As soon as 
he sees another boat push from the bank, he snaps up his prey, 
disappears, and, rising behind the net, throws himself into it 
as before, to do the trick over again. At times, when repeated 
success make them less wary, they allow themselves to get 
entangled in the net and grounded, when ample vengeance is 
taken on them for their misdeeds ; but this circumstance very 
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•eldom occort. At low tide, in fine weather, large herds «£ 
them are leea basking oa the banks. 

9. 

Bui voKer^i Black»Eam forest now. p. 323 

This forest occupied the whole of the south shore at one 
Ume, from Balmbreich to Newburgh. It was royal propertj, 
and used as hunting-ground in the reign of James the Second' 
who gSTe it, for good serrice, to John Leslie, one of the mur- 
derers of Oirdinal Beaton. The AimaJU of Ulster mention a 
battle fought there in 621, and another was gained by Wallaee, 
in 1300, when the English were signally defeated. Thirty years 
ago, there were three deep ravines or *' dens," as they weie 
called, rising from the low ground to a considerable distance 
up hill, well stored with bramble-bushes, sloethom, and hazel 
but with much labour they were filled up by the tenant^ and 
conrerted into corn-fields. One of them was known by the 
name of « WalUce' Den." 

10. 
Balmbreieh, thou stately wreck of years, — P. 324. 
Balinbreich, pronounced Balmbreich, and from the Gaelic 
Balnabruieh, the town or house on the bank of the rirer — whose 
mined walls tower so stately over the tide — was for the long 
period of 500 years the property and baronial residence of the 
Lords Rothes. It was once a portion of the vast possessions 
of the ancient family of Abemethy, aud was acquired by Sir 
Andrew de Lesly, who married a daughter of the last male 
representative of the family in the reign of Alexander the 
Third. The name Lesly is taken from the barony of Lesly^ 
in Aberdeenshire, which was granted to Bartholomew, a Flem- 
ing, by William the Lion. John, sixth Earl of Rothes, was 
created Marquess of Balmbreich in 1680. At one time no less 
than three general officers of that surname were in the service 
of three sovereigns — Walter, Count Leslie, in that of the 
Emperor of Germany; Alexander, Earl of Leven, in that 
of the King of Qreat Britain; and David Leslie in that of 
Gustavns Adolphus of Sweden. Norman Leslie, Master of 
Rothes, bore an active hand in the death of Cardinal Beaton, 
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'mad afterwards won great repotation ia the French senrice. 
He fell at the battle of Cambray, in 1554. George, the third 
£arl, and father of Norman, was also accused of being impli- 
eated in the murder of the Cardinal, but on trial was acquitted. 
The Earl of Zetland is present proprietor. 

11. 

Than Flx$V$ plain Momc-^V, 327. 

This is a plain whitewashed erection, and occupies a bean- 
tifdl airy situation. John Waddell, one of those who con- 
demned Patrick Hamilton to the flames in 1527, was parson 
of Fllsk. He was succeeded bj his reverence, Sir James Bal- 
four of Montquharrj, of whom Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
says, that " he was the most corrupt man of his age." He 
changed parties as it suited his purposes. He devised the 
death of Daruley, and framed the bond entered into by the 
oonspirators. Seeing Queen Mary's cause darkening, he sur- 
rendered the Castle of Edinburgh to the Regent Murray for 
handsome eonsiderations, and opposed his royal mistress at 
the battle of Langside. At one time he was a Lord of Ses- 
sion ; and throughout, his life was one tissue of unprincipled 
intrigues. However, ** it is pleasing," says Leighton, in his 
Hiitory of Fife, *' to turn from such times and such indi- 
Tiduals to more modem times, and to the mention of one who 
adorned the pulpit, and has distinguished himself in very dif- 
ferent pursuits. The Rot. John Fleming, D.D. one of the 
most eminent of our Scottish naturalists, was for a long time 
minister of Fiisk ; and in the quiet retirement of this rural 
parish, he ardently prosecuted the study of natural history, 
extending his own fame and benefiting the public by his ra- 
rions writings, which have appeared from time to time on 
this interesting and delightful branch of science. Dr. Flem- 
ing was appointed to the chair of natural philosophy in King's 
College, Aberdeen, a situation he was eminently qualified to 
fill, and which he still contiuues to occupy and adorn with his 
Taried talent," 

12. 
Inchmartine nestles aU unseen, — P. 329. 

Turning to the Carse of Gowrie, the woods of Inchmartine, 
the property of Colonel Allen, is seen near the foot of the 
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SidUw billf. A limiUr riew nuij now be had of Megginch 
Castle, behind Errol ; and northward, at the month of a glaf, 
or steep hollow on the hillside, is Kilspindie, where stood the 
castle in which the mother of the jonng Wallace resided while 
he attended school in Dundee, and where he ran for lefiiige 
on killinf the goremor's son. Not a Testige of it now re- 
mains. The roofless Castle of Erelock is on the hill-top, more 
to the westward, but concealed from riew. 

13. 

Qrty Ftngoik, siurdif tUU m age,--?. 330. 
This castle, the ancient seat of the Thrieplands, and the 
fiunilj residence still, is a ywj prominent object in the land- 
scspe, occnpjing as it does a well deTeloped situation on the 
hillside. On one part of the building is the date 1194; bni 
its possessors being actire adherents of the Pretender in '16 
and '45, attaint followed, and in '46 the castle was nearlj razed 
to the ground, and hidings among the hills and narrow escapes 
were the ererj-daj lot of the then baronet. Of the enterUdn- 
ment given to the last of the Jameses, it is sung thos — 

When the King to Fingaik Castle cam'. 

To see Sir Darid and his leddy, 
There was a cod's head weel dressed in sanee. 

Took a hundred pounds to mak' it ready. 

Of course, the hundred pounds would be Scots money. The 
present proprietor is Sir Patrick Murray Thriepland. Lin-ma* 
Gray is a bcAutiful waterfall among the hills behind the Castle. 
The old Castle of Kinnaird, the property of Lord Kiunaird, is 
at the bottom of a glen farther east. Ballindean, erected by the 
late Mr. Trotter, Edinburgh, is on the hillside, and has an ap* 
pearance worthy its fine situation. The ** Hawkstane of Res* 
sie** is in the neighbourhood. 

14. 
Proud goihic Rostie shows her towers, — P. 331. 
About a couple of miles to the east of Ballindean, and equally 
elerated, is the monastic-looking seat of the Right Hon. Lord 
Kinnaird, called Rossie Priory. It is altogether a new erec- 
tion, haring been completed by the late Lord Kinnaird in 
^317. On the west side of the pleasure grounds is the sweet 
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hamlet called Baledgarno, or the town of Edgar, so named 
from a castle erected by King Edgar on an eminence behind 
it, still called Castlehill. Among the trees that belt the 
pleasure grounds on the south is the old Castle of Moncur, 
now in ruins, and close to which a battle, according to the 
Annals of Ulster, was fought in 728, <* between the host of 
Neehtan and the army of Hungus." West from the latter is 
the cheerful-looking little Tillage of Incbture, with its band- 
some little kirk at the one end and Mr. Crichton's very com- 
fortable inn at the other. The whole is the property of Lord 
Kinnaird. Two or three miles to the east is the village of 
Longforgan. It consists of a row of houses on each side of 
the Dundee and Perth road. Near the middle is seen the 
parish church, with its spire. The identical stone on which 
Wallace rested when he fled from Dundee, after killing the 
goTemor's son, is still shown there by the descendants of the 
Tery woman, it is said, who concealed him. It is held in high 
Teneration by its possessors. 

15. 
See, 'mid yon trees, a battUmented pile, — P. 335. 
Castle Huntly, the residence of Qeorge Paterson, Esq. may 
be seen towering over its surrounding woods considerably to 
the south and east of Inchture. It is perched upon a rock 
rising out of the gently sloping Carse, and possesses a yery 
commanding position. It was built by Sir Andrew Gray, 
afterwards Lord Gray, in the fifteenth century, and named 
Castle Huntly in honour of his lady, a daughter of the Earl 
of Huntly. The walls are of immense thickness. Sir Andrew 
Gray of Fowlis, according to Buchanan, was aiding Huntly 
in the battle of Brechin, fought in May, 1452, when the Earl 
of Crawford, then in arms against James the Second, was de- 
feated, and compelled, as HoUinshed says, to go to the King, 
** craving mercy in most humble and lamentable wise." As 
Huntly made presents of " fair lands" to his followers on the 
occasion, the author supposes that Sir Andrew's guerdon was 
the hand of his daughter, a highly prized recompense, of course, 
and noway lessened by James sweetening the gift still farther 
with the addition of Castle Huntly. 
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16. * 

Where BirkhUPe ihadet ecUpee the hlaee ofwxm.'—V. 344. ^ 
Torniog to the tooth, the plantations of Birkhill are seen 
fringing the river, and extending a considerable way up the 
rising ground. The mansion, from the profusion of stately 
trees that surround it, is not conspicuous. It belongs to A. 
Serymgeour Wedderbum, Esq. The name of Scrymgeonr 
dates from the reign of Alexander the First, who bestowed it on 
one Carron, who boldly bore the royal standard across the Spey 
during a flood, and otherwise contributed to chastise the rebels 
of Meams and Moray. Scrymgeonr means a hardy fighter. 
Alexander Scrymgeonr was one of the warriors of William 
Wallace, who made him constable of Dundee. In 1778 the 
then proprietor of Birkhill, succeeding to the estate of Wed* 
derbum in Forfarshire, took the name of Wedderbum. The 
Scrymgeours of Dudhope, near Dundee, and latterly Birkhill, 
are still hereditary standard-bearera for Scotland, and were 
for a number of centuries constables of Dundee. 

17. 
And Balmerinoeh*s sUent sunny bay, — P. 345. 
No small share of romance is thrown around this place from 
the devoted attachment of its last lord to the cause of the 
exiled Stewarts, his struggles for their restoration in the Re- 
bellion of 1745, and the expiation of his ofiences against the 
Government, by decapitation on Towerhill, in 1746. Of the 
six who bore the title of Lord Balmerino, no less than the half 
were tried and condemned for high treason, although only the 
last sufiered the highest penalty of the law. They were all 
men of talent. The first was a Lord of Session and Secretary 
of State to James the Sixth. The second was a stout opposer 
of the royal creed of <' kingcraft," and a leader among the 
Covenanters. Balfour, of Denmiln, composed to his memory 
the following epitaph : — 

Heir lajes Balmerlnocb, and may bis fate 
Bring teares witbont a presage to the state, 
Qulier be tbe day-star was, his coarse is rone. 
And now be sets, alas! after onr sane. 
O ! episicle strange. Phospbor onr light 
Led one, and tarns tbe Hesper of oar night. 
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The third was somewhat of a prodigal ; the fourth, one of the 
best lawyers of his day, and a keen opposer of the anion with 
England ; and the fifth likewise gained high honours at the 
bar, and, in 1714, took his seat on the Bench as Lord Ooupar. 
A small fragment of their residence is still to be seen to the 
north-east of the more extensire ruins of the Abbey. Of the 
latter, its.oenturies of greatness has left small mention. It was 
founded by Queen Emergarda in 1229, and planted with monks 
from Melrose. For a long time they kept the simple rules of 
their order, but iu the days of Buchanan shared in the corrup- 
tions of the period. It suffered alike with others at the Re- 
formation, but enough of the ruins still remain to give some 
idea of its ancient splendour. Tlie woods of Naughton crown 
the hilL Tradition has it, that the flying remnant of the de- 
feated at Luncarty were annihilated there by Kenneth. At any 
rate, broken swords, human bones, spear heads, and gold orna- 
ments have been found there, near a height still called Battle 
Law. Wormet Bay is another name for Balmerino Bay. 

18. 
Or gaze upon tome hall or grove. 
Like thine, fair Camperdown — P. 352. 
The steamer is now abreast of Invergowrie bay, behind 
which a fine valley, sloping away back upon the Sidlaws in 
the form of an amphitheatre, shows on its east side Camper- 
down House, presented by the nation to the late Admiral Lord 
Doncan, for his celebrated victory oyer the Dutch, llth Oc- 
tober, 1797* It is a beautiful Grecian structure of white sand- 
stone, and, shining amid its surrounding woods at a high ele- 
Tation, forms a very prominent object in the landscape. It is 
the residence of the present Earl of Camperdown. The House 
of Gray is about a mile or so farther west. It is the property 
of Lord Gray of Kinfauns, and for a number of centuries was 
the family residence. Benvie, in the hollow, and half-a-mile 
to the west of the House of Gray, cannot be seen from the 
steamer; it consists now merely of a small portion of the 
ruins of its old little church, standing in the middle of its 
little churchyard — the manse in which the late celebrated 
John Playfair, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
wersity of Edinburgh, was bom, having entirely disappeared. 
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fialradderj/laiely parcliased bj Kfr. Edwards, manafSEUstiiref, 
Dundee, ia situated on the high ground oorth-west of Benyie. 
Milnfield, the property of William Henderson, Esq. is due 
south, skirting the river, and about a mile west from Inver- 
gowrie. Invergowrie House is a mile farther east, and is 
pleasantly situated on the slope of the hill, only a hundred 
yards or so fi*om the tide. Balgay crowns the hill-top, and to 
the north is the Roman station of Gatermille, which to answer 
the rhyme is spelt Gatermyle in the poem. 

19. 
Old, old Alectum ! Welcome — Jiailt 
Bcethius* home, and Commerce pride. — P. 359. 
Alec — pleasant or beautiful — is the ancient name of Dun- 
dee; and hence the Alectum of Hector Bcethius. And well 
does the town, as seen from the water, especially in the direc- 
tion of Ferry-Port-on-Craig, on a fine summer morning, merit 
the appellation. Her capacious harbours — their thousand 
masts and streamers; her fjar- stretching lines of houses, 
bounding the tide— their towers, spires, and tapering chim- 
ney-stalks ; at each extremity rows of delightful villas, amid 
pleasant gardens, and behind rising gracefully to a height of 
625 feet above the level of the Tay, " Taodunum," the Hill 
of Tay, or more popularly "The Law" — forms certainly a 
very magnificent picture. Dundee can boast with certainty 
a very remote antiquity, and no ordinary eventful history. 
Tradition gives her Castle an existence previous to the inva- 
sion of the Romans, which, after many a brave siege, was 
finally razed by good King Robert. It capped a rock over- 
looking the river where Castle Street is now built. The town 
was twice taken by the English in the reign of Edward, and 
as often retaken by Wallace and Bruce. Again it was taken 
and burnt by Richard the Second, and shared a like fate in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth. Montrose took it by storm ; 
and Monk, in the time of Cromwell, gave it up to massacre 
and pillage. It was often the seat of Parliamentary conven- 
tions, and could once boast a mint-house. In the reign of 
Queen Mary it paid the next highest land-tax of any town in 
Scotland, which shows it to have been opulent at that time; 
and Monk, on its capture afterwards, having obtained sixty 
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erocted SC Mary's Chareh, the tower «f which is stifl staad- 
iaf. Bjaaorcrieokytheaathoraawittia^jl^TeKiaf Uavid 
the First the heac&i «f his cnadaoa's advcataics, aad did 
pereetre his aiistaVe till the whole was ia tjpe. However, 
the story is a g >e€i jgih i l^ there is the lees harai d o ae, for, 
it not for dates, it »^t sait^sofor as trath is co ac in ed, the 
first DsTid of Haatiasdoe as well as the seeond — as the elder 
was wo noted ia his day for pvia^ expression to his piety by 
building and eadowia^ reli^ioas houses, that it was remarked 
ofbim }fj JmweB the Tint, thMt '' ke kyOtd a mar mtml tc ike 
arowmeJ^ At say rate, as the old byevord says, " It's nae lost 
what a f ricn' fets." 

90. 

Haw eooUagbf ihe hr«ez€flay$ nmnd thy hrom, 

TaodMrnuMtf 4md Us tnasurtt oftkepoML — P. 368. 

Looking from the top of " The Law," the admirer of the 

pietnresqoe eajojM as fine a riew as the most ardent eonld 

sigh for. Ben e ath, is Dandee ; beyond, the Tay, sti^iehiBg 

from aboye Newbargh to where it loses itself in the abaorbin^ 

▼astness <»f oeean; and on its sonthem shore the (ently swell- 

Ing and beaottliilly cnltirated hills of Fife, with the stn^liaf 
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Tillag of N«wpori» right opposite, skirting tbdr fiase. Three 
miles &rther down is seen Ferrj-Port-on-Craig, a little, bast- 
ling Tillage, eontaining about 1,600 or 1,700 inhabitants— of 
old, the principal ferrj station on the soath, and, after a long 
eclipse, again in possession of its old importance, hj reason of 
the Edinburgh and Dundee Bailwaj, which has its northern 
terminus there. Right across the riyer, and three miles east 
of Dundee, is Broughtj Ferry, with its old castle rising over 
the tide on the point of a promontory which extends into the 
rirer a considerable distance. In the days of intestine broils 
and foreign aggressions it bore its full share of the evils then 
so rife-^successfully repelling at times the foe, and at others 
being stormed and taken possession of. The village, during 
the last twenty years, has enjoyed a rapid extension, not ftom 
the trading spirit of its population, but its own natural re- 
quisites for an agreeable bathing place. It is now laid out in 
streets, and counts a number of good houses. Although Tay 
proper extends some miles farther down, yet Broughty village 
and its ruined Castle on the one side, and Ferry-Port-on-Craig 
on the other, seem to insist that it cannot with propriety be 
stretched farther. So universal is this idea, higher up the 
river at least, that irritated feeling often expresses a wi^ for 
no severer punishment on the object of its anger, than that he 
or she, as tJie case may be, ** were down by Broughty .** 
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